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For  may,  1841. 


Art.  1.  1.  Sermons  or  Ilotuines  app<nntt\l  to  Ih}  reiui  in  Churehes  in  ths 

tinu‘ of  Qnt'en  Kihaftoth  of  fa ttw us  nnonort/,  A  now  0ilitii>n.  UKUK 
•  •  •  % 

2.  ItefHU't  of  the  SiHUetf/  for  Promoting  C/iristiin  hnoftfishfe  for  UMR  ; 
to  trhich  is  prejixeii  the  Annirersarp  Sernu>n  prt\u'he<l  in  the  Cathedral 
Church  of  St.  Pauly  hy  the  Lord  Hishop  of  O.rfordy  on  Thurstiapy 
June  4,  I  tMO. 

3.  Pultlications  of  the  So<'iefp  for  Prtnnotinp  Christian  Knoirlethcy  \.  Ttro 

Triicts  on  Uepeneration  and  Conrersion.  Hv  hr.  Mant.  Now'  otli- 
tlon.  1R31).  2.  The  liaptisma!  Corenant  ;  or  an  ! nti\Hluction  to  the 

Church  Catechism.  Hy  Hov.  Samukl  IIoiison,  UMO.  3. 

Repist ration  and  liafitism.  A  llaiullnll.  HMO. 

4.  Tracts  for  the  Times.  No.  R().  Riviii^ton. 

5.  Plain  Tracts  for  Critictil  Times  on  the  important  suljeds  of  Baptism 
and  RepeneratioHy  with  an  especial  reference  to  the  (Irford  1  rods.  Hy 
a  I  nion  ot  Clorjxyinon.  Nos.  1  to  ().  Smith,  Khlor,  ami  (’o. 

t).  A  Sermon  preached  at  Ketterinp,  at  the  Primary  Visitation  of  the 
Bishop  of  Peterhorouph.  Hy  Rov.  Sir  Cf.  S.  UouiNbO.N,  Bart.,  and 
Pul)lisliod  hy  rot^uost.  Riviiij^ton. 


^pilE  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  Eii^hind  are  contained  in 
two  volumes;  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  the  Book 
of  Homilies.  Of  the  latter  it  is  proposed  to  ji;ive  some  account; 
connectinjx  with  it  the  other  puhlications  nauuMl  above  :  all  ol 
which,  as  there  will  he  occasion  to  explain,  carry  with  them 
considerable  autliority ;  and  lead  a  candid  and  intt‘lli^ent  reader, 
l^y  somewhat  vari(*d  routes,  to  the  same  conclusion.  In  the 
hcij^innim^  of  the  rei^n  of  Edward  the  Sixth,  fiwv  of  the  ch‘r|^y 
being  able  to  preach,  a  book  of  homilies  or  short  sermons,  on 
some  ot  the  leading  truths  of  rtdigion,  was  drawn  up  for  their 
VOL.  IX.  i  L 
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use,  under  the  direction  of  Archbishop  Cranmer.  In  the  year 
1562,  Elizabeth,  *  tendering  the  soul’s  health  of  her  loving  sub- 
‘  jects,  and  the  quietness  of  their  consciences,’  re-enacU  d  the 
use  of  the  same.  Two  years  afterwards  a  second  and  larger 
book  of  sermons  was  put  forth,  also  by  royal  authority ;  and 
these  two  volumes,  now  united  in  one,  form  the  work,  the  title 
of  which  is  given  at  the  head  of  this  article.  Some  parts  of 
this  venerable,  and  on  the  whole,  excellent  production,  are  now, 
owing  to  the  chiinges  of  society  or  of  language,  obsolete  ;  some 
of  its  tenets,  on  subjects  not  theological,  are  erroneous  and  dan¬ 
gerous  :  and  as  a  body  of  divinity,  it  has  its  carious  jvart. 
Pitiful,  therefore,  is  the  position  of  clergymen,  who  are  bound 
to  receive  the  whole  of  it  as  ‘  a  true  setting  forth,  and  pure  de- 
*  claration  of  God’s  word.’  As  a  standard  of  belief,  it  merits 
reprobation  ;  and  is  ])art  and  parcel  of  that  corrupt  and  cor¬ 
rupting  system  by  which  the  words  of  men  have  been  raised 
into  an  importance  due  only  to  the  truth  of  God.  Considen  d 
in  relation  to  the  Church  of  England,  the  Book  of  Homilies  is 
a  badge  of  slavery ;  a  violation  of  the  command,  ‘call  no  man 
‘  master  on  earth.’  Considered  merely  as  a  human  production, 
it  contains  much  sound  evangelical  and  practical  instruction ; 
and  not  a  few  sentiments  which  an  enlightened  reader  will 
reject.  It  is  also  marked  by  deficiencies  which  ought  to  have 
been  supplied. 

Some  of  the  disclosures  made  by  these  sermons  of  the  six¬ 
teenth  century,  of  the  state  of  morals  and  manners,  in  what 
have  been  called  the  good  old  times  of  merry  England,  are 
curious  enough ;  and  dark  as  are  the  pictures  drawn,  they  are 
not  darker  than  might  be  expected,  where  corrupt  human 
nature  had  been  rather  nourished  than  curbed,  by  what  passed 
under  the  name  of  religion.  Unto  such  decay,  it  was  said,  had 
tnie  godliness  and  virtuous  living  come,  that  great  swarms  of 
vices  worthy  to  be  rebuked,  existed  ;  but,  above  all,  the  out¬ 
rageous  seas  of  adultery,  whoredom,  fornication,  and  unclean¬ 
ness,  had  not  only  burst  in,  but  also  overfiowed  almost  the 
whole  world.*  Tlie  rudeness  of  behaviour  engendered  by  the 
ignorance  and  dissoluteness  of  the  times,  could  not  be  restrained 
even  on  consecrated  ground :  but  the  people,  instead  of  a  decent 
attendance  on  divine  worship,  would  not  cease  from  uncomely 
walking  and  jetting  up  and  dowui  and  overtluvart  the  church, 
and  from  speaking  filthily,  covetously,  and  ungodlily,  in  the 
house  of  the  Lord,  of  matters  scarce  honest  or  fit  for  the  ale¬ 
house  or  tiivern.T  Serving  men  w-ould  not  study  either  to 


*  lloin.  on  Lneleanness,  p.  128,  12ino.  edition. 
\  On  the  ri^ht  Use  of  the  Church. 
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write  fair,  or  to  keep  a  book  of  account,  or  to  study  the  ton^ies. 
Vagabonds  and  idle  persons  abounded:*  and  though  the  people 
were  allowed  by  their  gracious  prince  to  have  two  meals  a  day 
(many  of  their  forehithers  having  had  but  one  spare  meal,  and 
that  on  fish  only),  they  notwithstanding  showed  some  reluc¬ 
tance  to  observe  those  political  fasts  which  were  appointed 
with  the  view  of  reducing  the  price  of  provisions.f  Nor  did 
the  laws  against  sumptiiousness  of  attire,  passed  by  Elizabeth 
(herself  no  quakeress),  render  needless  ecclesiastical  expostula¬ 
tion  against  finery. 

'  Most  commonly  he  that  ruffleth  in  his  sables,  in  his  fine  furred 
gown,  corked  slippers,  trim  buskins,  ami  warm  mittens,  is  more  ready 
to  chill  for  the  cold  than  the  poor  lab<»ring  man,  which  can  abide  in 
the  field  all  the  day  long,  when  the  north  wind  blows,  with  a  few  l)eg- 
garly  clouts  about  bini.  We  are  loth  to  wear  such  as  our  fathers  have 
left  us.  We  must  have  one  gown  for  the  day,  another  for  the  night ; 
one  long,  another  short ;  one  for  winter,  another  for  summer  ;  one 
through  furred,  another  but  faced  ;  one  for  the  working-day,  another 
for  the  holyday  ;  one  of  this  c<dor,  am>ther  of  that  color  ;  one  of  ch»th, 
another  of  silk  or  damask.  We  must  have  change  of  apparel,  one 
afore  dinner,  and  another  after  ;  one  of  the  Spanish  fashion,  another 

Turkey  :  and  to  be  brief,  never  content  with  sutlicient . The 

proud  and  haughty  stomachs  of  the  daughters  of  England  are  so  maiiu 
tained  with  divers  disguised  sorts  of  costly  apparel,  that,  as  Tertullian, 
an  ancient  father,  saith,  there  is  left  no  difference  in  apparel,  between 
an  honest  matron  and  a  common  strumpet.* — Homily  against  Excess  of 
Apparel, 

There  is  one  homily,  designed  to  be  read  to  the  people  before 
they  set  out,  in  Rogation  week,  to  mark  by  their  perambulations 
the  boundaries  of  the  parish  ;  in  which  it  is  fiatly  asserted  that 
‘  almighty  God  never  sufi'ereth  the  third  heir  to  enjoy  his 
‘  father’s  wrong  possessions.’  But,  whatever  may  be  thought 
of  this  tenet  of  the  Church  of  England,  the  homily  contains 
much  excellent  advice. 

'  It  is  lamentable  to  see  in  some  places  how  greedy  men  use  to 
plough  and  grate  upon  their  neighbor’s  land  that  lieth  next  them  :  how 
covetous  men  now-a-days  plouglt  up  so  nigh  the  common  balks  and 
walks,  which  good  men  beforetime  made  the  greater  and  broader, 
partly  for  the  commodious  walk  of  his  neighbor,  partly  for  the  better 
shack  in  harv'est-time,  to  the  more  comfort  of  his  poor  neighlnirs 
cattle.  It  is  a  shame  to  behold  the  insatiableiiess  of  some  covetous 
persons  in  their  doings  :  that  w'here  their  ancestors  left  of  their  land  a 
broad  and  sutficieut  bier-balk,  to  carry  the  corpse  to  the  Christian 


•  On  Idleness. 


t  On  Fasting. 
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sepulchre,  how  men  pinch  at  such  bier-balks,  which  by  long  use  and 
cuKtoin  ought  to  lie  inviolably  kept  for  that  purpose  :  and  now  they 
either  quite  ear  them  tip,  and  turn  the  dead  bmly  to  be  borne  farther 
about  in  tlie  high  streets  ;  or  else,  if  they  leave  any  such  ineer,  it  is 
t(H)  strait  for  two  to  walk  on.  These  strange  encroachments,  goial 

neighlnirs,  should  be  Imiked  upon . It  is  a  good  deed  of  mercy,  to 

amend  the  dangerous  and  noisome  ways,  whereby  thy  poor  neighbtir, 
sitting  on  his  silly  weak  beast,  foundereth  not  in  the  deep  thereof.’* 

Very  amusing,  if  the  subject  were  not  too  serious,  would  be 
the  homily  on  matrimony.  ‘We  see  how  wonderful  the  devil 
‘  deludeth  and  scorneth  this  state ;  how  few  matrimonies  there 
‘  be  without  chidings,  brawlings,  tauntings,  repentings,  bitter 
‘  cursings,  and  fightings.  *  *  *  Xhe  common  sort  of  men 

‘  do  judge  that  moderation  is  a  token  of  womanish  cowardness, 
‘  and  therefore  they  think  that  it  is  a  man’s  part  to  fume  in  anger, 
‘  to  fight  with  fist  and  staff.’  And  though  Elizabeth  and  lier 
divines  by  no  means  approved  of  the  beating  of  wives,  yet  they 
would  have  them  very  submissive  under  such  disci})line.  ‘  For 


•  In  these  days  of  stone  and  iron  roads,  when  those  who  would  practise 
the  ‘science  proper  lo  gentle  blood,**  aiul  even  those  who  travel  on  foot,  are 
being  gradually,  but  surely,  excluded  from  the  path-ways  across  the  green 
fiehls,  we  wisli  most  earnestly  that  clerical  magistrates  would  study  the  homily 
for  Rogation  week  ;  and  learn  thence,  to  respect  the  vested  rights  of  tlie 
people.  As  the  ])opulation  of  the  country  increases,  the  value  t>f  land  rises; 
and  each  proprietor  is  naturally  anxious  to  have  his  own  inheritance  as  free 
from  public  intrusion  as  possible.  Ibit  the  general  good  ought  not  to  he 
saerificed  to  individual  convenience.  We  would  by  no  means  undervalue 
the  schooling  given  to  the  young  in  the  ]>resent  day  ;  but  may  not  an  occa¬ 
sional  stroll  in  the  green  lanes  and  bye-paths  on  a  Saturday  afteriUMMUi,  he 
quite  as  important  a  part  of  their  eilucation  as  the  spelling  ami  eatechisin 
taught  during  the  btrenoon  Nor  ought  the  advantage  of  a  moral  and  men- 
tid  kind  to  be  deemed  slight,  whieh  is  secured  to  the  adult  members  of  the 
community  by  the  right  of  pursuing  the  quiet  foot-path  which  winds  through 
rural  scenery,  and  leads  from  town  to  town.  'I'hc  reason  often  suggested  to 
inacistrates  for  permitting  the  owners  of  fields  to  stop  up  the  foot-ways  or 
bridle-ways,  viz,,  that  the  distance  by  the  carriage-road  is  not  greater  than 
by  the  less  public  road,  has  regard  to  one  view  of  the  tpiestion  onlv,  and  that  the 
most  paltry.  A  country  house,  with  its  quiet  neighborhood  in  which  to 
roam,  is  the  ambition  of  those  who  accumulate  wealth.  Very  few  can  pos¬ 
sess  this  luxury.  The  greater  is  the  reason,  therefore,  why  that  right  to 
share,  in  an  humbler  degree,  in  ]>leasures  which  all  possess,  whilst  they 
art^  at  libertv  to  walk  the  fields  without  being  scowled  upon,  or  fined  as 
trespassers,  sliouhl  l»e  jealously  guarded.  We  sbould  esteem  ourselves  haj>]>y 
if  any  sbould  be  ituluced  by  these  hinLs  rigidly  to  watch  over  that  valuable 
right  of  the  poor  inan  and  his  children— —their  right  to  pass  through  the  mea¬ 
dows,  and  corn  fields,  and  woods — to  stroll  in  the  green  pastures,  and  beside 
the  still  waters. 


But  chiefly  skill  to  ride  seemes  a  science 
Proper  to  gentle  blood.— /•« fry  Q,tteen,  b.  ii.  can.  4. 
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‘  if  we  be  bound  to  hold  out  our  left  cheek  to  stran^^ers  who 

*  will  siiiite  us  on  the  right  cheek,  how  much  more  ougTit  we  to 

*  sutfer  an  extreme  and  unkind  husband  !  Ibit  vet  1  mean  not 
‘  that  a  man  should  beat  his  wife;  God  forbid  that;  ♦  ♦  ♦  hut 

*  if  thou  chancest  upon  such  a  husband,  take  it  not  too  heavily ; 

‘  hut  suppose  thou  that  thereby  is  laid  uj)  no  small  reward  here- 
‘  after,  and  in  this  lifetime  no  small  commendation  to  thee,  if 
‘  thou  canst  be  (piiet.  #  *  *  But  thou  [the  husband]  per- 

‘  adventure  will  say,  that  she  is  a  wrathful  woman,  a  drunkard, 
‘  and  beastly,  without  wit  and  reason.  For  this  cause  bewail 
‘  her  the  more.*  And  then,  as  usual,  poor  Socrates  is  dragijed 
in,  by  w  ay  of  confirmation,  being  the  only  bright  example  of  the 
kind  w  hich  all  history  supplies. 

We  pass  on  to  points  of  greater  importance  :  and  w  ill  endea¬ 
vor  to  give  the  reader  some  notion  of  the  political  |)rinciples  of 
the  Book  of  Homilies.  It  must  he  fully  admitted,  that  in  be¬ 
coming  politicians,  the  clergy  are  true  to  their  calling:  and  not 
less  so  in  entertaining  aiul  propagating  the  most  flattering 
tenets  in  regard  to  royalty ;  and  the  most  slavish  ones  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  duty  of  the  people.  According  to  the  creed  of 
Churchmen,  Henry  the  Eighth  was  a  faithful  and  true  minister 
of  God,  who  gave  him  tlie  knowledge  of  his  word,  and  an 
earnest  affection  to  seek  his  glory.*  James  was  a  high  gift  of 
God  ;  and  his  council  godly,  wise,  and  honorable.*!*  According 
to  the  same  creed,  it  is  sinful  in  subjects,  in  any  case,  to  resist 
and  stand  against  the  superior  powers;];  and  all  murmuring, 
rebellion,  and  withstanding,  on  their  part,  is  intolerable  igno¬ 
rance,  madness,  and  wickedness.J 

‘  What  shall  subjects  do  then  ?  Shall  they  obey  valiant,  stout, 
wise,  ami  good  princes ;  and  contemn,  disobey,  and  rein*!  against 
children  being  their  governors,  or  against  umliscreet,  and  evil  govern¬ 
ors  ?  God  forbid  :  for  first,  what  a  perilous  thing  were  it  to  conunit 
unto  the  subjects  the  judgment  which  prince  is  w’ise  and  godly,  and 
his  government  good,  and  w’hich  otherw'ise  ;  as  though  the  foot  must 
judge  of  the  head  :  an  enterprise  very  heinous,  and  which  must  needs 

breed  rebellion .  A  rebel  is  worse  than  the  worst  prince ;  and 

relK.*lli<»n  w^orse  than  the  worst  government  of  the  worst  prince  that 
hitherto  hath  been.’ — Homily  on  UehellioHy  part  1. 

‘  Though  not  (udy  great  multitudes  of  the  rude  and  rascal  commons, 
hut  sometime  also  men  of  great  w'it,  nobility,  and  authority,  have 

moved  rebellions . yet,  were  the  multitude  of  the  relnds  never  so 

huge  and  great,  the  captains  never  so  noble,  politic,  and  witty,  the 
pretences  feigned  to  he  never  so  g(M)d  and  holy,  the  speedy  overthrow 


•  On  Good  Works,  part  3,  p.  tVl.  t  On  Obedience,  part  1,  p.  lift 

X  Ih.,  part  2. 
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of  all  rebels,  of  what  number,  state,  or  condition  soever  they  were,  or 
what  color  or  cause  stKJVcr  they  ])reteiuled,  is  and  ever  hath  been  such, 
that  God  d(»th  thereby  show  that  he  alloweth  neither  the  ditrniiy  of  any 
person,  nor  the  multitude  of  luiy  people,  nor  tiik  wkioiit  ok  any 
CAL’SK,  as  sufheient  for  the  which  the  subjects  may  move  rebellion 
against  their  princes.' — lb.  part  4. 


By  the  same  authority  we  are  assured  that  they  who  die  in 
foreign  wars,  fighting  for  their  prince  and  their  country,  die  in 
a  good  conscience,  and  be  children  of  eternal  salvation ;  but 
that  all  rebels  Justly  do  fall  headlong  into  hell.*  Such  are  the 
absurd,  unconstitutional,  and  unscriptural  oj)inions,  which  the 
clergy  are  bound  to  adopt  and  teach :  and  wlien  the  writers  of 
the  Oxford  Tracts  call  the  revolution  of  1688,  tlie  rebellion  of 
1688,  they  speak  as  they  ought  to  speak.  All  consistent 
Churchmen  must  abhor  the  British  constitution  ;  believe  that 
the  third  William,  and  they  who  fought  and  died  for  him,  were 
the  very  figures  of  fiends  and  devils  that  Hampden,  and 
Pym,  and  all  who  made  common  cause  with  them,  were  en¬ 
gaged  in  an  enterprise  villanous  and  frantic  and  regard  the 
nobles  (with  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  at  their  head)  who 
extorted  from  John  the  charter  of  our  freedom,  as  rebels,  ac¬ 
cursed  on  earth  and  for  ever  damned  in  hell.§ 

The  Church  of  England  is  not  more  hostile  to  civil  than  to 
religious  fretHlom.  She  teaches  that  images  ought  not  to  he 
suffered  in  churches  or  temples  ;1|  and  enjoins  upon  monarchs 
the  duty  of  driving  away  all  spiritual  harlots,  especially  out  of 
suspected  places. ||  Her  ‘  godly  and  wholesome  doctrine  ’  would  he 
H'duccd  to  practice  if  the  (pieen  were  on  Sunday  next  to  send  her 
onicerstotheCatholicChapel  in  Finsburv,and  to  allsimilarplaces, 
with  orders  to  put  an  end  to  the  ‘spiritual  fornication  ’  there  com¬ 
mitted.  Nor  are  Protestant  Dissenters  beyond  the  limits  of  her 
despotic  statutes ;  for  the  thirty-seventh  article  aflirms  that 
monarchs  ‘  should  rule  all  states  and  degrees  committed  to 
‘  their  charge  by  God,  whether  they  be  ecclesiastical  or  tem|H)- 
‘  ral ;  and  restrain  with  the  civil  sword  the  stubborn  and  evil 


‘  doers.*  True  it  is,  that,  owing  to  recent  legislative  measures, 
and  to  the  power  and  direction  of  public  opinion,  we  are  no  longer 
entirely  at  the  mercy  of  liaughtv  prelates ;  but  to  every  one  loving 
the  lilHTties  of  his  couutrv,  it  must  surely  be  matter  lor  serious 
regret  and  apj)rehension  tliat  there  should  be  fifteen  thousand 
men  who,  by  the  donations  of  the  state,  have  been  raised,  some 
to  great  wealth,  and  all  to  great  inffuence,  and  who  are  pledged 
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to  entertain,  and  bound  in  duty  to  inculcate,  the  slavish  and 
persecuting  principles  of  the  homilies  and  the  praver-b<x)k.* 

In  proceeding  to  the  inquiry  how  far  the  homilies  exhibit  the 
peculiar  doctrines  of  Christianity,  it  gives  us  unfeigned  pleasure 
to  hear  a  willing  and  fervent  testimony  to  the  excellence  of 
many  of  these  ancient  sermons.  The  fallen,  depraved,  and 
guilty  condition  of  man  is  therein  atiirmed  with  gn*at  plainness. 
‘  Of  ourselves,  vve  be  crab-trees,  tliat  can  bring  forth  no  apples; 

*  we  be  of  sucli  earth  as  can  but  bring  forth  weeds,  nettles,  oram- 
‘  hies,  briers,  cockle,  and  darnel.’  ‘  Of  ourselves,  and  by  our- 
‘  selves,  we  have  no  goodness,  help,  or  salvation ;  but  contrari- 
‘  wise  sin,  damnation,  and  death  eternal  !’f  With  equal  exjili- 
citness  is  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  alone  declared. 

*  Man  cannot  make  himself  righteous  by  his  own  works,  neither 
‘  in  part,  nor  in  the  w  hole ;  but  justification  is  a  thing  w  hich  we 

*  take  of  (iod  by  his  free  mercy,  and  by  the  only  merits  of  his 

*  most  dearly  beloved  Son,  our  only  Redeemer,  Saviour,  and 
‘  .lustifier,  Jesus  Christ.’;}:  Pages  might  he  (pu)tt*d  to  the  same 
eflect,  showing  that  the  homilies  propound  those  views  of 
human  nature,  and  of  the  way  of  man’s  acceptance  with  God, 
which  are  exhibited  (or  were  exhibited)  by  that  small  minority 
of  the  ministers  of  the  Church  of  England — the  evangelical 
clergy:  and  reminding  us  that  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  clergy  have  abandoned  the  doctrines  which  the  formularies 
of  their  Church  represent  as  of  fundamental  importance.  In  a 
former  article  such  doctrinal  corruption  was  proved  to  exist  in 
the  Prayer-book  as  should  induce  all  pious  members  of  the  Esta¬ 
blishment  to  abandon  that  book  without  delay.  It  has  now 
been  shown  that  on  some  essential  points,  the  authorized  docu¬ 
ments  of  the  national  Church  unecpiivocally  assert  the  truth. 
IV ow’,  it  is  ])retended  that  an  established  church  is  indispensable 
for  the  conservation  of  sound  doctrine ;  the  various  bodies  of 
Nonconformists  being  (it  is  said)  ever  liable  to  drift  away  into 
error.  And  yet  the  English  Establishment  (the  very  model,  we 
are  told,  of  all  such  institutions),  having,  in  her  authentic  docu- 

*  In  tlie  service  for  /ith  November,  Go<l  is  tliaiiked  for  sendinif  VV  illiam 
for  the  deliverance  of  our  Churcb  and  nation  from  popish  tyranny  an<l  arbi¬ 
trary  power ;  a  sentiment  so  utterly  at  variance  with  the  hoinilies,  that  we 
know  of  but  one  exj»lanation  of  the  inconsistency,  and  that  is,  the  supposi¬ 
tion  that  (he  ecclesiastics  who  drew  up  and  sanctioned  the  service  in  (pies- 
tion  (for  we  take  it  for  certain  that  some  ecclesiastics  were  consulted)  were 
ignorant  of  the  contents  of  the  homilies.  'I’he  form  ()f  pmyer  for  November 
f>,  <lerives  its  authority  from  that  most  reliiTious  kimj,  (ieor^e  the  tourth  j 
and  Churchmen  have  to  choose  between  the  doij^mas  of  Carlton  and 

their  more  venerable  documents.  Both  cannot  be  true.  The  Oxford  Tractists 
adhere  to  the  latter.  ,  .  ^ 

t  Ou  the  Misery  of  Man,  part  2.  X  Oo  Salvation,  part  2. 
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ments,  both  poisonous  errors  and  saving  tnith,  has  given  all 
prominence  and  etlect  to  the  former,  and  well  nigh  consigned 
the  latter  to  oblivion.  The  vital  doctrines  of  the  new  covenant, 
so  far  as  they  find  a  place  in  the  articles  and  homilies,  have 
been  there  (speaking  generally)  as  a  dead  letter;  and  the  few 
clergy  who  have  dared  to  preacli  these  saving  truths  jilainly  and 
boldly,  have  been  loaded  with  every  form  of  oblocpiy  :  hut  the 
lying  tlatteries  of  the  Prayer-book,  by  which  men  are  assured 
that  they  were  made  Christians  by  baptism,  and  afterwards 
contirmed  in  their  religion  by  the  bishop,  and  at  length  shall  he 
buried  in  sure  hope  of  its  immortal  blessings,  have  been  uttered 
by  the  Church  continually,  with  no  faltering  accent,  with  no 
doubtful  eflect. 

Let  it  not  be  said,  that  this  is  a  descrijition  of  times  ])ast, 
and,  though  applicable  just  after  the  labors  of  W  esley  and 
Whittield  had  1  irought  to  light  the  deplorable  state  of  the 
Church,  is  no  longer  apjilicable.  That  such  a  plea  is  of  uo 
validity,  apjiears  from  the  following  facts.  About  tweuty-tive 
years  ago  Dr.  Mant  (afterwards  made  Ibshop  of  Down  and 
Connor)  published  his  views  of  regeneration  and  conversion. 
They  derived  importance,  not  only  from  their  being  written  by  a 
dignitary  of  the  Church,  but  further,  from  their  having  been 
delivered  at  the  Bampton  Lecture,  recommended  to  the  l^ociety 
for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge  by  the  Salop  District  Com¬ 
mittee  of  that  Society,  adopted,  and  published  in  a  tract  for 
general  circulation,  notwithstanding  the  controversy  this  tract 
excited,  it  has  remained  amongst  the  standard  publications  ol 
the  Society  to  the  present  day  ;  and  the  edition  now  lying  be¬ 
fore  us  was  printed  so  late  as  the  year  1S39.  Of  the  society 
which  circulates  this  tract,  the  queen,  the  head  of  the  Church, 
is  the  patron;  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  is  the  president; 
and  the  other  archbishojis,  and  all  the  bishops,  are  members  of 
the  committee.  Five  bishops,  appointed  by  the  president,  de¬ 
cide  what  publications  shall  be  adopted  for  circulation  ;  and  no 
one,  the  members  of  the  royal  family  and  the  bishops  exce|)ted, 
can  gain  admission  into  the  society  unless  recommended  by  a 
member;  who  is  to  allirm  in  writing  that  he  ‘  verilv  believes  the 
‘  applicant  to  be  a  well  atfected  member  of  the  united  Cliurch 
‘  of  Lngland  and  Ireland,  as  by  law  established.’  e  are  fully 
warranted,  therefore,  in  regarding  the  publications  of  this  society 
as  explanatory  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England  ;  for 
if  the  archbishops  and  bisho])s  do  not  understand  her  doctrines, 
who  <loes  ?  W  hat  then  is  the  purport  of  the  tract  in  (piestion  \ 
It  is  designed  to  ])rove  two  things  :  first,  that  the  (,1mrch  of 
England  certainly,  and  most  ])lainly,  teaches  that  regeneration 
iV  ’  a>id,  secondly,  that  conversion,  as  taught  by 

bitfield  and  Wesley,  is  hurtful  fanaticism.  It  is  with  tl*c 
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former  position  that  we  are  just  now  concerned ;  and  here  are 
the  oj)inions  of  the  hisliop,  and  of  the  society  which  has  for 
twenty-Hve  years  been  disseminatino  them  widely  amongst 
the  people. 

‘  I  make  no  scruple  of  considering  the  words  of  our  Saviour  in  this 
text  (John  iii.  /»)  as  indicating  the  sacrament  of  baptism,  because  I 
believe  it  to  be  the  doctrine  <»f  tlie  Hible,  and  I  am  sure  it  is  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  Church  of  England  ;  agreeably  to  which,  1  conceive  it  to 
he  the  opinion  of  the  generality  of  the  national  clergy,  that  by  that 
sacrament  we  are  made  Christians  ;  and  are  born  anew,  (»f  water  and 

of  the  Holy  Spirit .  I  shall  venture  to  show,  i»y  the  adduction 

of  several  passages  in  her  liturgy,  that  the  d(»ctrine  of  regeneration  hy 
baptism  is  iiujst  clearly  asserted  by  her;  or,  in  other  words,  that  slie 
supposes,  in  strict  conformity  with  the  Scriptures,  not  merely  that  all 
real  (^hristians  are  regenerated  by  (bul’s  Holy  Spirit,  by  which  I  un¬ 
derstand  all  those  who  live  a  Christian  life  ;  but  that  tlmse  also  are 
so  regenerated  who  receive  baptism  rightly,  or,  what  in  the  case  of 
infants,  at  least  in  a  Christian  country,  anumiits  to  the  same  thing,  to 
whom  baptism  is  rightly  administerecl,  notwithstanding  by  their  future 
conduct  they  may  forfeit  the  privileges  of  their  new  birth.’ 

The  author  proceeds  to  (piote  from  the  sev(‘ral  ofliees  for 
haplism,  from  the  catechism,  the  coutirmatiou  service,  the 
liturgy,  and  the  articles;  and  gives  the  conclusion  in  these 
words ; — 

‘  I  have  thus  stated  the  several  passages  in  the  liturgy  and  the 
articles,  wherein  our  Church  notices  regeneration,  or  the  being  liorn 
aijain.  I  have  not  knowinjxlv  omitted  one.  And  I  will  now  venture 
to  express  my  opinion,  that  a  doubt  can  hardly  exist  upon  the  mind  <»f 
any  reasonable  iiupiirer  with  respect  to  the  opinion  entertained  by  our 
Church  on  the  (piestion  of  baptismal  regeneration.’ 

If  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge  had  heed¬ 
lessly  admittetl  Dr.  INI  ant’s  tract  twenty-five  years  ago,  and, 
unwilling  to  lose  its  dignity  hy  formally  undoing  its  own  act, 
were  now*  (piietly  consigning  the  tract  and  the  deadly  heresl(*s 
it  contains  to  oblivion,  every  man  of  riglit  feeling  would  Judge 
the  committee  leniently,  even  if  he  deemed  a  boldiT  ctiurse 
more  desirable.  Ibit  alas  !  the  very  reverse  of  this  is  the  case. 
1  he  sermon  of  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  prefixed  to  the  Report  of 
the  jiresent  year,  plainly  t(*aches  that  the  children  baptized  in 
the  Church  of  England  are  in  that  rite  made  Christians ;  and 
publications  placed  on  the  society’s  catalogue  for  the  first  time 
during  the  past  year  (two  of  which  puhlications  are  named 
above)  assert  the  obnoxious  tenet,  in  words  as  explicit  as  those 
employed  by  Dr.  Mant.  Hear  first  the  lord  bishop. 
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*  Convinced  by  the  general  declarations  of  holy  writ,  no  less  than  hy 
the  express  terms  in  which  the  earlier  sacrament  is  spoken  of,  he  [the 
sound  Churchman]  cannot  look  upon  the  mind  of  the  baptized  infant 
as  the  ‘  blank  tablet '  of  the  phiios()pber,  nor  as  the  ‘  barren,’  if  not 
*  weed-choked  *  soil  of  the  schismatic,  but  rather  as  a  lield  bedewed 

and  cleansed  by  the  living  water  of  the  Holy  Spirit .  Hence 

arises  that  so  great  responsi]»ility  imposed  upon  us,. .  .  .(if  making  their 
spiritual  state,  when  young,  a  paramount  consideration,  lest  owe  link 
of  the  g«dden  chain  which  connects  their  regeneration  with  their  re. 

siirrection  should  be  broken .  Taking  the  scripture  view,  we 

find  the  commencement  of  a  spiritual  life  already  begun,  and  only 
needing,  as  fur  as  human  means  can  avail,  our  utmost  care  and  watch¬ 
fulness  that  the  good  work  may  be  continued,  so  that  the  rest  of  the 
child’s  life  may  be  according  to  this  its  beginning.’ 

The  hand-bill  recently  j)iit  forth  by  the  society  may  be  given 
entire ;  and  well  would  it  be  if  a  copy  coidd  be  put  into  the 
hand  of  every  Dissenter.  It  would  surely  make  him  more  than 
ever  thankful  that  he  is  not,  as  others  are,  the  prey  of  priest¬ 
craft  ;  and  at  once  remove  the  impression  yet  lingering  in  the 
minds  of  many  INonconformists,  that  the  Church  of  England, 
though  disgraced  by  the  worst  discipline,  has  the  purest  doc¬ 
trine. 

‘  REGISTRATION  AND  BAPTISM. 

‘  From  the  ^linister  of  the  Parish  to  Christian  Parents, 

‘  As  it  is  now  made  by  law  the  duty  of  the  Registrar  to  register  the 
birth  of  every  child  in  his  district,  1  think  it  my  duty  to  caution  you 
against  a  strange  notion  which  sometimes  prevails,  that  this  registration 
of  the  birth  does  away  with  the  necessity  of  baptism  ;  and  to  remind 
you  that  your  duty  to  bring  your  child  to  be  christened — that  is,  made 
a  member  of  the  church  of  Christ  by  the  holy  sacrament  of  baptism, 
remains  altogetlier  unchanged. 

‘  Remember,  that  all  human  beings  are  born  in  sin  ;  and  that  a  child, 
until  it  is  baptized,  remains  in  a  heathen  state;  is  not  a  member  of  the 
cluirch  t>f  Christ  ;  hius  no  part  in  the  blessings  purchased  b)r  us  by 
Him  ;  is  m»t  a  partaker  in  tlie  privileges  and  hopes  of  the  gospel ;  nor 
an  inheritor  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

*  1  earnestly,  therefore,  and  atfectiouately  exhort  you,  that  you  will 
not  Ik*  guilty  of  such  neglect  towards  your  infant  as  to  deprive  it  of 
the  inestimable  blessings  which  are  derived  from  admission  into  tlie 
church  of  Christ  by  the  sacrament  of  baptism  ;  but  that  you  will  not 
delay  to  present  it  at  the  holy  Font  for  that  purpose.’ 

The  otlier  publication  we  have  selected  from  those  added 
to  the  catalogue  ot  the  society  during  the  last  vear,  is  written 
in  a  catechetical  form,  and  is  designed  as  an  introduction  to 

the  Church  catechism  ;  and  certainly  it  is  a  suitable  introduc¬ 
tion. 
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‘  Q,  Why  is  the  name  given  at  baptism  called  a  Christian  name  ? 

*  A,  Because  they  who  are  baptized  are  tiien  admitted  into  a  new 
family,  even  the  church  of  Christ,  and  entitled  to  the  name  of  Chris¬ 
tians. 

‘  il.  What  ought  our  Christian  name  to  make  us  rememlnT  ? 

'  A.  That  we  are  not  our  own,  but  Christ’s,  &c. 

*  ♦  ♦  ¥  * 

*  Q.  What  was  Christ’s  command  respecting  baptism  ? 

‘  A.  *  Go  ye,  therefore,  and  teach  all  nations,’  t^c. 

‘  G.  \\  hat  does  the  word  ‘  teach  ’  mean  in  this  text  } 

*  A.  It  means,  make  disciples.  And  when  they  became  disciples 
they  were  called  Christians ;  and  so  a  child  is  made  a  disciple  by  bap¬ 
tism,  and  receives  a  name  on  its  admittance  into  the  family  of  Cliris- 
tians. 

♦  *  ¥  ♦  • 

‘  Q,  A\’hat  is  the  state  into  which  you  were  called  through  baptism  ? 

*  A,  A  state  of  salvation. 

*  (i,  \\’hat  do  you  mean  by  that  ? 

‘  A,  I  mean  that  they  who  are  baptized  according  to  Christ’s  holy 
institution,  are  brought  from  a  world  that  lieth  in  wickedness  into  the 
ark  of  his  church.  They  are  released  from  their  sins,  adopted  into 
God’s  family,  sanctitied  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  have  the  promise  of 
everlasting  life.’ 

Such  are  the  doctrines  put  fortli  in  the  year  1840,  by  a  society 
which  numbers  among  its  subscribers  two  lord  archbisho|)s, 
twenty-four  lord  bishops,  eight  bishops,  and  seven  thousand 
clergymen. 

Time  was,  when  the  pious  ministers  of  the  Kstahlishment 
were,  almost  to  a  man,  zealously  oppos(‘d  to  the  tremendous 
errors  which,  as  we  have  shown,  the  Church  of  J^higland  does, 
beyond  all  controversy,  hold  and  teach  ;  but  Scott,  and  New¬ 
ton,  and  Ilervey,  and  Berridge,  and  their  coadjutors,  an*  almost 
without  successors.  The  evangelical  clergy  of  the  present  day 
are  a  race  of  men  sni  generis  ;  and  they  constitute  the  newest  of 
all  sects.  It  is  well  known  that  the  Oxford  errors  have  spr(‘ad 
ra])idly  amongst  this  class  of  the  national  clergy  ;  not  a  tew  ot 
whom  rejoice  that  their  Church  has  retained  ‘  those  mysteries 
‘  which  are  necessary  to  salvation,  and  divinely  commissioned 
‘  stewards  to  convey  them.’*  The  sermon  of  Sir  (i.  Kobinson 
affords  evidence  in  point.  Addressing  the  assembled  clergy,  he 
reminds  them  of  the  ‘  ministry  handed  down  to  them  from  the 
*  days  of  the  apostles,  and  of  the  sacraments  which  their  hands 
‘  are  appoint(‘d  to  dispense  retails  the  stale  saying,  that  ‘the 
‘  earliest  schismatic  with  who.se  history  we  are  ac(piaint(.*d  is 
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‘  the  devil and  devotes  the  last  part  of  his  sermon  to  a  defence 
of  Dr.  Piisey  and  his  allies ;  whom  he  represents  as  men  ‘  en- 

*  gaged  in  the  important  work  of  bringing  back  a  divided  and 
‘  deluded  people  to  unity  and  peace.  This  sermon  was  deli¬ 
vered  on  a  public  occasion,  before  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  and 
the  clergy  of  tw  o  deaneries ;  and  notwithstanding  the  commen¬ 
dation,  measured  it  is  true,  but  yet  very  decided,  which  it  be¬ 
stows  on  the  Oxford  Tractists,  was  published  by  the  request  of 
the  clergy.  Where  were  those  among  the  clergy  of  the  two 
deaneries,  who  have  known  the  grace  of  God  in  truth,  that  they 
failed,  in  the  presence  of  their  diocesan,  to  lift  up  their  voice 
against  the  publication,  under  therrsanction,ofadiscoursein  which 
some  of  the  most  pestilential  and  anti- Protestant  errors  of  the  day 
are  s|)oken  of  in  strong  terms  of  praise  ?  Sir  G.  Robinson  is  correct 
in  his  fact  w  hen  he  speaks  of  high  Church  principles  as  ‘  ra})idly 
‘  extending  their  influence  throughout  the  most  enlightened 

*  members  of  the  Church.*  There  is  a  growing  dis|)osition 
among  such  of  her  ministers  to  exalt  the  value  of  baptism  and 
the  Lord's  Supper,  when  administered  by  men  episcopally  or¬ 
dained  :  a  tendency  to  displace  the  simple,  sublime,  and  essen¬ 
tial  verities  of  God  s  w  ord,  by  the  vain,  grovelling,  and  hurtful 
traditions  of  men. 

The  deluding  and  deadly  doctrine  of  baptismal  regeneration, 
taught  in  the  Prayer-book  w  ith  all  the  plainness  with  which 
words  can  convey  it,  affirmed  by  the  dignitaries  of  the  Church 
and  the  great  body  of  the  clergy,  and  scarcely  disow  ned  by  the 
pious  few,  is  implied  and  asserted  in  the  Book  of  Homilies. 
Thus,  in  the  first  part  of  the  sermon  on  salvation  it  is  said,  that 
‘  infants  being  baptized,  and  dying  in  their  infancy,  are  by  the 

*  sacrifice  of  Christ  w  ashed  from  their  sins ;  and  that  they  who 
‘  in  act  or  deed  do  sin  after  baptism,  when  they  turn  again  to 
‘  God  unfeipiedly,  are  likewise  waslied  by  this  sacrifice  from 
‘  their  sins  :  *  in  the  latter  part  of  which  sentence  it  is  evidently 
implied,  that  they  who  had  been  baptized  were  at  the  same 
time  born  again.  In  the  second  part  of  the  same  sermon,  it  is 
said,  that  ‘  we  must  trust  only  in  God's  mercy,  and  the  sacrifice 
‘  of  Christ,  to  obtain  thereby  God’s  grace  and  remission,  as 
‘  w  ell  as  of  our  original  sin  in  baptism,  as  of  all  actual  sin  com- 

*  niitted  by  us  after  our  baptism,  if  we  truly  repent  and  turn 

*  unfeignedly  to  him  again.’*!'  Now',  the  ninth  article  defines 
original  sin  as  consisting-  in  the  corruption  of  our  nature ;  the 
homily  teaches,  that  original  sin  is  removed  by  baptism.  In 
the  third  part  ot  the  same  homily  it  is  written,  that  ‘  our  office 

is  not  to  pass  the  time  of  this  present  life  unfruitfully,  alter 
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<  that  we  are  baptized  or  justified.  Much  less  is  it  our  office, 

<  after  that  we  be  once  made  Christ’s  members,  to  live  contrary 
‘  to  the  same:’*  in  which  words  it  is  plainly  assumed,  that  the 
parties  addressed  were  made  Christians  by  baptism.  And  what 
IS  the  testimony  of  the  homily  on  swearing?  ‘  By  holy  pro- 

*  niises,  with  calling  the  name  of  God  to  witness,  we  be  made 
'  lively  members  of  Christ,  when  we  profess  his  religion,  receiv- 

*  ing  the  sacrament  of  baptism.’f  In  the  ‘  sermon  for  keeping 
‘  clean  of  churches,’  the  font  is  referred  to  as  ‘  the  fountain  of 

*  our  regeneration;’:}:  and  in  that  on  fasting,  baptism  is  called  ‘a 

*  profitable  sacrament,  the  sacrament  of  our  regeneration  or  new 

*  Dirth.’§  In  the  homily  concerning  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  which 
the  doctrine  of  regeneration  ought  to  have  been  affirmed  most 
explicitly,  there  is  not  a  single  sentence  inconsistent  with  the 
cardinal  error  we  have  exposed.  All  ‘  good  and  godly  emotions’ 
in  the  hearts  of  men  are,  indeed,  distinctly  attributed  to  the 
Holy  Spirit ;  and  the  folly  of  any  one  imagining  himself  to  have 
the  ^oly  Ghost,  unless  he  bring  forth  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit,  is 
clearly  show  n ;  but  all  this  is  easily  reconcileable  with  the  be¬ 
lief  that  men  are  regenerated  in  baptism  only,  and  may  lose 
partially,  or  even  wholly,  by  their  subsequent  misconduct,  the 
blessings  bestowed  on  them  at  the  fountain  of  their  regenera- 
tion.ll 

There  is  yet  another  mode  of  bringing  to  the  test  the  tenets 
of  the  Church  of  England  respecting  baptism.  If  she  teaches 
that  her  members  are  indeed  by  that  rite  made  the  children  of 
God,  she  cannot  afterwards,  with  any  consistency,  call  u|)on 
them  to  exercise  the  primary  and  radical  repentance  by  which 
sinners  become  Christians ;  but  only  that  rej)entance  which 
becometh  saints ;  and  the  necessity  for  which  arises  out  of  the 
‘  infection  of  nature  that  doth  remain,  yea  in  them  that  are 

*  regenerated.’^  The  unregenerate  are  properly  summoned  to 
turn  to  God;  the  regenerate,  to  return  to  God;  from  whom 


•  p.  n2.  t  p.  7fl.  t  p.  207.  §  p. 

II  ‘  According  to  our  Church,  we  are  hy  l)aptisin  hrouglit  into  n  state  of 
salvation,  or  justification  (for  the  words  are  thus  far  equivalent) :  a  state  into 
whicli  we  were  brouglit  of  God*s  free  mercy  alone,  w  iihoiit  works ;  hut  in 
which,  having  been  placed,  we  are  to  work  out  our  own  salvation  with  fear 
and  trembling,  through  the  indwelling  Spirit  of  God  working  in  us  to  will  and 
to  do  of  his  good  plejisure  :  a  state  admitting  of  degrees,  according  to  the 
degree  of  sanctification  (although  the  first  act  by  which  we  were  brought  into 
it  did  not)  :  a  state  admitting  of  relaj)ses  and  recoveries  ;  injured  by  lesser, 
destroyed  for  the  time,  by  grievous  sin  ;  and  after  such  sin,  recovered  with 
difficulty,  in  proportion  to  the  greatness  of  the  sin,  and  the  degree  of  its 
wilfulness,  and  01  the  grace  withstood.' 

Pitney* it  IjHtter  to  thi'  Bishop  of  Oxfordy  p.  82. 

,  ^  H  Article  ninth. 
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they  have  wandered  by  their  sins.  What,  then,  is  the  language 
of  the  homily  on  repentance  ? 

'  It  is  most  evident  and  plain  that  these  things  (the  words  of  tlie 
prophets  culling  on  the  Jews  to  return  to  GikI)  ought  to  be  understood 
of  them  that  were  with  the  Lord  afore,  and  by  their  sins  and  wicked¬ 
ness  were  gone  away  from  him.  For  we  do  not  turn  again  unto  him 
with  whom  we  were  never  before,  but  we  come  unto  him.  Now  unto 
all  them  that  will  return  uiifeignedly  unto  the  Lord  their  (iod,  the 
favor  and  mercy  of  God  unto  forgiveness  of  sins  is  liberally  offered. 

.  There  is  nothing  that  the  Holy  Ghost  doth  so  much  labor  in 

all  the  Scriptures  to  beat  into  men’s  heads  as  repentance,  amendment 
<»f  life,  and  speedy  returning  unto  the  Lord  God  of  hosts.  And  no 
marvel  why  ;  for  we  do  daily  and  hourly,  by  our  wickedness  and 
stublN)rn  disobedience,  horribly  fall  away  from  God,  so  that  no  doc¬ 
trine  is  so  necessary  in  the  church  of  God  as  is  the  doctrine  of  repent¬ 
ance  and  amendment  of  life .  Repentance  is  the  conversion  or 

turning  again  of  the  whole  man  unto  God,  from  whom  we  go  away  by 
sin.*— pp.  5«:b  574,  577. 

With  these  unsound  representations,  the  sentiments  promul¬ 
gated  by  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge  ex¬ 
actly  accord.  The  latter  part  of  Dr.  Mant’s  tract  is  on  conver¬ 
sion.  In  it,  he  cites  a  passage  delivered  at  Bangor,  in  1808,  by 
Bishop  Randolph,  in  a  charge  to  the  clergy.  We  will  give  the 
passage,  merely  premising  that  it  is  in  perfect  accordance  with 
the  whole  tract,  and  entreating  the  reader  to  observe  that  it  was 
written  by  one  bishop,  adopted  by  another,  and  is  sanctioned 
by  the  whole  hierarchy. 

‘  That  among  men  baptized  as  Christians,  taught  from  their  infancy 
to  ladieve  the  doctrines  and  practise  the  duties  of  Christianity,  a  spe¬ 
cial  conversion  also  at  some  pericnl  of  their  life  is  necessary  to  stamp 
them  true  Christians,  is  an  unheard-of  thing  in  the  gospid,  and  is 
plainly  a  novel  institution  of  man.’ — p.  50. 

This,  from  clergy  men,  is  quite  consistent.  Admit  baptismal 
regeneration,  and  the  scri|)tural  doctrines  of  repentance  and 
conversion  must  vanish.  The  names,  indeed,  occurring  very 
frequently  in  the  Bible,  cannot  but  be  retained ;  but  their 
meaning  is  lost.  It  were  foolish  and  insulting  to  call  upon 
those  who  have  been  made  Christians,  to  become  Christians. 
1  he  priest  who  has  afhrmed  of  his  hearers  that  they  are  grafted 
into  Christ’s  church,  and  made  the  children  of  God  by  adoption 
and  grace,  cannot  alterward  divide  them  into  the  classes  ot 
converted  and  unconverted.  Gcxl’s  command  to  men  every¬ 
where  is,  *  Rejient ;’  a  command  equivalent  to  that  uttered  liy 
the  prophet,  ‘  make  you  a  new’  heart.*  This  summons  of  heaven 
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was,  in  the  apostolic  preaching,  the  conclusion  of  the  whole 
matter :  all  the  facts  of  Christianity  being  but  so  many  data, 
from  which  they  deduced,  with  mighty  cogency,  the  great  prac¬ 
tical  lesson,  ‘  repent  ye  therefore but  if  the  Church  of  England 
could  prevail,  there  would  not  be  in  the  whole  kingdom  a  child 
a  fortnight  old,  who  did  not  possess,  according  to  tlie  presump¬ 
tuous  declarations  of  the  priest,  regeneration  and  faith ;  and  not 
a  single  soul,  therefore,  amongst  all  the  millions  of  Britain  and 
Ireland,  to  whom  there  could  with  pro|)riety  be  addressed  that 
mandate  of  heaven  which  Paul  proclaimed  first  at  Jerusalem 
and  Damascus,  and  throughout  all  the  coasts  of  Judea,  and 
then  to  the  Gentiles,  namely,  that  they  should  turn  to  God. 
The  grand  message  of  the  new  covenant,*  repent  ye,  and  believe 
*  the  gosj)el,’  the  Church  of  England  has  nullified ;  not  by 
erasing  the  words  from  the  Bible  she  gives  to  the  people,  but 
bv  the  far  more  dangerous,  because  more  delusive,  process  of 
assigning  to  them  a  false  and  flattering  meaning.  She  has  thus 
corrupted  *  the  principles  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ,’  by  her  vain 
traditions.  The  errors  of  her  authentic  documents  lie  too  deep 
and  are  too  widely  spread,  to  be  eradicated  or  explained  away. 
They  run  through  the  whole  system ;  follow  man  from  his  birth 
to  his  burial ;  and  make  their  appearance  in  the  most  vicious 
form,  just  where  man  is  most  prone  to  yield  to  deception,  and 
where  it  is  of  the  last  importance  that  he  should  not  be  deceived. 
So  far  is  the  boast  of  the  Church  of  England,  that  she  has  been 
a  faithful  witness  for  the  truth,  from  being  well  founded,  that 
her  much  lauded  formularies  are,  in  doctrine,  essentially  and 
incurably  commit. 

The  *  Plain  Tracts,’  mentioned  above,  are  designed  to  prove 
that  the  Prayer-book  does  not  teach  what  the  writers  of  the 
Oxford  Tracts,  together  with  the  bishops,  and  the  great  body  of 
the  clergy,  athrin  that  it  does  teach,  viz.,  baptismal  regenera¬ 
tion.  They  are  put  forth  by  a  union  of  clergymen,  engaged  in 
a  well  meant  but  fruitless  effort  to  show'  tliat  the  formularies 
they  have  sworn  to  are,  in  respect  to  bajitism, scriptural.  They 
are  written  in  the  tamest  style,  and  are  so  broken  up  into  num¬ 
berless  particulars,  as  completely  to  bewilder  the  reader.  If 
by  ‘plain’  be  meant  feeble,  the  title  is  very  ap|)ropriatc :  if 
lucid  be  meant,  it  is  singularly  inapjiropriate.  As  a  reply  to 
the  Oxford  authors,  these  ‘  plain  tracts’  are  perfectly  impotent. 
No  antagonists  should  venture  into  the  field  against  Dr.  Pusey 
and  his  allies,  unless  possessed  of  consummate  abilities,  or  of 
the  clearest  views  of  divine  truth.  The  writers  of  the  ‘  plain 
‘  tracts  ’  have  neither.  They  have  shown,  however,  some  good 
sense,  if  (as  we  believe  to  be  the  case)  thev  have  abandoned 
their  abortive  purpose.  What  they  have  published  is  of  little 
further  use  than  to  show — what  was  obvious  enough  before 
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how  utterly  hopeless  is  the  attempt  to  affix  a  harmless  interpre¬ 
tation  on  the  mischievous  words  of  the  Prayer-book.  In  the 
first  edition  of  their  first  tract  (the  only  one  that  has  reached  a 
second  edition),  they  coolly  inform  their  readers  that  at  least 
seven  or  eight  tracts  of  the  size  of  the  first,  which  extends  to 
thirty-six  pages,  will  be  requisite  to  complete  their  design ; 
admit  that  the  general  subject  is  exceedingly  embarrassed ;  and 
express  a  hope  that  they  shall  not  find  it  necessary  to  deviate 
from  the  literal  interpretation  of  their  Church  documents,  in 
the  manner  and  to  the  extent,  which  every  other  theory  hitherto 
developed  has,  in  one  shape  or  other,  been  obliged  to  do ;  and 
further,  that  they  shall  give  a  more  satisfactory  answer  to  the 
real  difficulties  of  this  intricate  subject  than  has  yet  been  given. 

It  is  something  for  a  union  of  clergymen  to  admit  that  tiieir 
baptismal  service  has  never  yet  been  understood. 

These  writers  exjilain  the  three  views  wliich  have  been  taken 
of  baptismal  regeneration  by  those  who  have  held  the  doctrine. 
The  many,  with  Dr.  Mant,  have  honestly  adopted  the  words  in 
their  plain  grammatical  sense.  Others  (as  Bishop  Bet  hell) 
have  maintained  that  the  regeneration  wrought  by  baptism  is  a 
change  of  state,  not  of  heart ;  a  notion  utterly  at  variance  with 
the  language  employed  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and 
very  properly  thrown  aside  in  the  ‘  plain  tracts  *  as  untenable. 
Others,  again,  have  contended,  that  when  the  priest  affirms  the 
baptized  to  be  regenerate,  he  speaks  hypothetically,  charitably 
assuming  that  the  professions  made  at  the  font  are  sincere. 
But  then  the  impiiry  arises,  ‘is  it  the  sincerity  of  the  sponsors, 

‘  or  the  candidates,  on  which  the  eti’ect  depends?*  Some  cler¬ 
gymen  make  the  new  birth  to  depend  on  the  fidelity  of  those 
who  bring  the  child  to  the  font ;  but  the  authors  of  the  ‘  plain 
‘  tracts  *  seem  to  make  it  depend  on  the  sinceritv  of  the  infant. 
We  have  no  words  to  express  the  bitter  sorrow  which  oppresses 
us  as  we  make  the  following  extracts  ;  sorrow,  awakened  by  the 
thought  that  the  men  who  have  put  forth  these  puerilities  as  highly 
important  truths,  are  really  among  the  most  enlightened  of  the 
15,(H)0  clergymen  by  whose  pretensions  millions  of  our  country¬ 
men  are  beguiled.  Is  the  transubstantiation  of  the  Romanists 
more  offensive  or  injurious  than  the  dogmas  taught  by  these 
Protestants  ? 

•  It  is  most  obvious  that  our  (’hiirch  baptizes  infants  on  the  same 
ground  with  adults,  speaking  of  them,  and  pronouncing  respecting 
them,  exactly  as  if  they  were  adults.’ — No.  5,  p.  IJ.  .  .  It  appears 
io  us  that  InUh  in  the  Scriptures,  and  by  the  Church  of  Kngland,  in¬ 
fants  are  s]H»ken  of,  and  dealt  with,  as  adults.’ — p.  1‘2 . ‘  Infants 

are  by  our  (  hurch  baptized  as  adults.  This  is  a  posititm  that  cannot 
Ih'  fairly  denied  by  any  wlio  carefully  attend  to  the  structure  of  her 
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baptismal  documents/ — p.  13 . ^  If  sincerity  is  not  required  in 

inmnts,  what  is  required  ?*— p.  23 . ‘  Archbishop  Lawrence  is 

quite  sarcastic  about  infant  sincerity,  as  if  it  involved  a  gross  absurdity. 
But  against  whom  does  he  point  this  weapon  ?  It  must  in  its  action 
strike,  and  wound,  and  deeply  wound  the  reputation  of  the  fathers,  of 
Hooker,  of  our  Church,  and  ultimately  of  Scripture,  and  perhaps  of 
himself:  for, 

‘1.  If  we  suppose  infant  sincerity  to  be  absurd,  the  fathers,  Hooker, 
and  the  Church,  must  bear  the  charge ;  for  to  suppose  the  sincerity  of 
infants  absurd,  is  to  suppose  them  incapable  of  stipulating.  Our 
Church  says,  *  forasmuch  as  this  child  hath  promised,*  &c. ;  it  hath 
stipulated  by  the  very  assumption.  If,  therefore,  it  be  assumed  to  have 
stipulated,  it  is  assumed  that  it  is  capable  of  doing  so.  Then  it  is 
assumed  to  be  capable  of  stipulating  well  or  ill,  os  others  are.  To 
assume  that  the  child  cannot  stipulate  well,  that  is,  sincerely,  is  to 
assume  that  it  cannot  stipulate  at  all.  But  the  fathers,  the  Church, 
and  H(M)ker,  say  that  the  child  does  stipulate.  Then  its  sincerity  is 
assumed ;  and  on  this  assumption  its  regeneration  is  declared/ 

— p.  22. 

The  schoolmen  pretended  to  determine  how  many  ghosts  might 
dance  on  the  point  of  a  needle :  these  united  and  evangelical 
Churchmen  with  all  seriousness  teach  that  a  child  a  week  old 
can  promise  and  stipulate  well  or  ill,  sincerely  or  insincerely  ; 
and  adduce  in  eviaence  the  fathers,  the  Church,  and  Hooker ; 
and  they  dare  to  add  the  Scripture.  Calling  again  to  mind  the 
mournful  fact,  that  these  authors  are  among  the  best  of  the 
clergy,  we  tremble  for  our  country;  and  are  no  longer  astonished 
that  infidelity  should  be  rampant  in  the  land.  Not  more  surely 
did  the  mummeries  of  Catnolicism  generate  the  atheism  of 
France,  than  the  mummeries  of  the  baptismal  service,  whether 
explained  by  Dr.  Mant,  Dr.  Pusey,  or  these  united  clergymen 
(but  especially  by  the  latter),  must  generate  scepticism  in 
England.  One  good  service,  however,  these  well  meaning  and 
respectable  men  have  done  to  the  cause  of  truth.  They  have 
proved  the  irreconcileable  contrariety  of  their  own  formularies 
to  both  Scripture  and  common  sense. 

Time  has  been  when  the  unthinking  multitude  received  as 
divine  the  dogmas  of  the  priest;  but  that  time  has  passed  away, 
and  been  succeeded  by  the  days  of  most  searching  inquiry.  The 
nation  must  now  be  pervaded  by  an  enlightened  laith,  or  it  will 
soon  have  no  faith  at  all.  Absurdities  in  a  surplice  will  no  long¬ 
er  pass  current  for  heavenly  mysteries.  Men,  pretending  to  be 
the  successors  of  the  apostles,  must  cease  teaching  cunningly 
devised  fables,  or  they  will  encourage  the  people  to  infer  that 
the  apostles  themselves  were  deceivers.  Tnoughts  like 
forcea  upon  the  mind  by  the  foregoing  pages,  are  confirmed  by 
the  publications  mentioned  above,  but  to  which,  hitherto,  only 
VOL.  IX.  ^ 
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a  passing  allusion  has  been  made.  The  sermon  of  Sir  (i.  Ro¬ 
binson  is,  or  rather  pretends  to  be,  founded  on  these  words  of 
Paul,  ‘To  the  one  we  are  a  savour  of  life  unto  life,  and  to  the 
‘  other  a  savour  of  death  unto  death,  and  who  is  suHicient  for 
‘  these  things  T  As  a  discourse  arising  out  of  a  passage  of  such 
aw  ful  sublimity  and  importance,  it  is  deplorably  meagre ;  its 
sole  excellence  being,  its  adaptation  to  the  clerical  auditory  to 
which  it  is  dedicated.  We  are  amazed  that  an  assembly  of 
priests,  with  their  bishop  at  their  head,  did  not  sutliciently 
respect  both  themselves  and  the  j)reacher,  to  withhold  from 
public  scrutiny  so  discreditable  a  specimen  of  their  accpiiremeuts 
and  abilities  as  theologians.  The  latter  part  of  this  sermon, 
which  relates  to  the  ‘schismatic  contempt  of  lawful  authority,^ 
is  far  more  interesting  than  the  discussion,  or  rather  tin*  rum¬ 
bling  remarks,  which  precede  it.  In  attempting  to  elucidate 
the  momentous  truths  which  his  text  contains,  the  preacher 
meddles  with  matters  too  high  for  him ;  but  when  expatiating 
on  the  crime  of  nonconformity,  and  the  worth  of  episco|)al  })ri- 
vileges,  he  is  (juite  at  home,  and  his  style  occasionally  becomes 
lively  and  elective. 

‘  The  true  tabernacle  is  oiir  inheritance  ; — episcopal  ordination, 
giving  real  validity  to  our  ministrations ;  the  sacraments,  as  bonds 
unity  and  means  of  grace ;  our  articles  and  creeds,  an  ever-standing 
W'itness  against  fallacy  and  falsehood  : — these  are  the  cords  ami  the 
stakes  by  w’hich  the  curtains  of  our  tal)ernacle  are  held  together.  Our 
lot  has  been  cast  in  times  of  restless  movement,. . . .  no  bond  of  earthly 
texture  can  hold  together  the  fabric  of  society,  rent,  and  torn  asunder 
as  it  now  is.  The  only  links  that  will  avail  us  must  Ihj  forged  in 
heaven, — such  as  shall  bind  together  rich  and  poor,  learned  and  un¬ 
learned,  in  one  holy,  undivided,  and  catholic  church.’— pp.  23,  24. 

The  eighty-sixth  number  of  the  Tracts  for  the  Times  is  a  very 
remarkable  and  interesting  production ;  remarkable  for  the 
frivolous  worthlessness  of  its  tenets,  interestinjr  from  the  in- 
sinuating  and  very  able  manner  in  which  they  are  explained 
and  defended.  The  object  of  the  writer  is  to  jirove  the  super¬ 
intendence  of  providence  in  the  changes  the  r  rayer-book  has 
undergone ;  and,  strange  to  say,  all  the  facts  he  brings  forw  ard 
tend  to  show,  and  are  cited  for  the  purpose  of  show  ing,  the 
deteriorations  which  the  English  service-book  has  suffered — of 
showing  that  it  has  lost  the  high,  joyous,  and  choral  tone  by 
which  more  ancient  liturgies  w’ere  graced,  and  has  thus  been 
lowered  into  a  book  fitted  for  servants  rather  than  sons ;  (iod 
having,  as  a  punishment  inflicted  because  of  the  inferior  cha¬ 
racter  and  Erastian  condition  of  the  Church,  withdrawn  from 
her  the  higher  privileges  of  the  saints.  The  pamphlet  discovers 
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throughout  an  acquaintance  with  the  Church  formularies,  and 
their  origin,  most  creditable  to  the  writer  as  a  clergyman,  and 
instructive  to  the  reader ;  the  argument  is  conducted  with  ex¬ 
quisite  skill,  and  the  novelty,  and  pathos,  aiul  poetry  by  which 
almost  every  page  is  marked,  give  to  the  whole  treatise  an 
irresistible  charm.  The  design  of  the  author  is  ridiculous  ;  and 
the  sentiments  he  advances,  as  he  proceeds  to  fulfil  his  design, 
are  childish  in  the  extreme  ;  vet  the  materials  are  woven  to- 
gether  w  ith  so  much  tact  and  beauty,  that  any  reader  of  taste, 
opening  the  pam|)hlet,  would  be  allured,  and  almost  constrained, 
to  continue  the  perusal  of  it.  Considered  as  an  exposition  of 
the  opinions  held  by  not  a  few'  of  the  clergy  (and  rightly  held, 
for  these  Oxford  gentlemen  are  the  most  consistent  Churchmen 
of  the  day),  it  affords  additional  and  melancholy  evidence  of  the 
total  incom|)etency  of  the  Church  of  Kngland  for  that  work  of 
instruction  which  she  insolently  arrogates  to  herself:  and  thus 
far,  leads  to  the  same  conclusion  as  her  authorized  documents. 
The  w  riter  mourns  over  the  loss  of  j)rayer  for  the  dead  and  of 
‘  the  beautiful  mention  of  angelic  ministries,  as  bearing  our 
‘  supplications  into  the  presence  of  the  divine  Majesty and 
of  the  J  mystical  interpretations  of  holy  Scri|)tnre,  s|)oken  of  by 
the  fathers  as  the  peculiar  ])rivilege  of  sons.^  lie  dee[)ly  be¬ 
wails  the  substitution  of  ‘  table  ’  for  ‘  altar,’  but  is  soinew  hat 
consoled  by  the  thought  ^  that  by  the  last  review’,  and  the 

*  insertion  of  the  w  ord  ‘  ohlutionSy  we  have  that  which  prophets 
‘  and  kings  have  desired  to  see,  what  King  Charles  the  First 

*  and  Ibshop  Andrews  had  not.’||  The  omission  of  anointing, 
at  baptism  and  confirmation,  is  thus  deplored;  'surely  no  one 
‘  can  say  the  greatness  of  the  gifts  w  hich  are  here  withdrawn 

the  cessation  of  all  y)retension  to  miraculous  cures  is  traced  to  a 
w  ant  of  faith  the  teaching  of  Wesley  and  his  followers  is  ex¬ 
plained  as  a  call  to  repent  of  'the  lukewarmness  w’hich  the 

*  principles  of  the  revolution  of  1688  infused  into  the  Church  ; 
the  utterance  of  the  liturgy  by  the  priest,  with  his  face  turned 
to  the  people,  and  not  to  the  east,  is  deplored  as  a  turning '  not 
‘  to  the  angels  assembled  round  the  altar,  but  to  the  great  men 
‘  of  our  congregation  and,  finally,  as  one  bright  gleam  of 
glorious  truth  amidst  these  silly  fantasies,  we  quote  with  great 
satisfaction  the  following  sentence,  '  May  there  not  be  be  some- 


t  ‘  The  iiiit^hty  conquest  of  his  resurrection  was  si^niiie<l  before  by  divers 
figures  of  the  Old  Testament,  as  by  Sampson  when  he  slew  (he  lion  ;  and 
David  when  he  delivered  the  lamb  out  oi  the  lion  s  mouth,  and  when  no 

overcame  and  slew’  the  creat  giant  Goliath,'  &c. 

_ Homily  on  the  Resurrection,  p.^4i6. 

$  p.  26.  11  p.  26.  ••  p.  29.  ft  p.  63.  XX  P- 

"  ^  2  M  2 


II  P.  26. 
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*  thing  in  the  case  of  an  establishment,  that  necessarily  implies 
‘  feebleness  in  the  Church  ?  The  expression  of  having  kings 
^  for  her  nursing  fathers,  it  has  been  well  observed,  appears  to 

*  denote  feebleness  such  as  to  require  it/* 

If  Dissenters  point  to  the  numerous  evils  which  appear  in 
the  working  of  the  Establishment,  they  are  referred  to  the 
authorized  documents  of  the  Church.  Try  her,  it  is  said,  by 
her  formularies,  not  by  her  ministers.  We  have  done  so,  al¬ 
luding  to  other  publications  only  as  supplying  extraneous  and 
unimpeachable  evidence  of  the  errors  contain^  in  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer  and  the  Book  of  Homilies  ;  and  have  found 
those  formularies  opposed  to  freedom  of  conscience,  to  our  civil 
rights  as  Britons,  and  to  the  word  of  God.  Feeling  the  injus¬ 
tice  with  which  the  National  Church  (as  it  is  falsely  called) 
oppresses  all  who  refuse  to  bow  down  before  the  idol  it  sets  u|), 
we  sigh  for  deliverance.  Well  aware  how  prone  the  young  are 
to  be  decoyed  by  the  gentility  and  the  pecuniary  advantages 
which  garnish  the  establishment,  we  would  fain,  ere  we  die, 
know  that  our  descendants  will  be  exempted  from  such  tempta¬ 
tion.  But  God  is  our  witness,  that  it  is  not  for  our  own  sakes 
chiefly,  that  we  long  for  the  day  when  what  is  called  the  Church 
of  England  shall  disappear.  Its  bad  consequences  to  us,  as 
Nonconformists,  are  but  as  the  dust  of  the  balance,  when  compared 
with  its  terrible  results  to  those  who  are  embraced  within  its 
pale.  Ten  thousand  immortal  beings,  who  know  not  the  way 
to  heaven,  are  encouraged  by  this  ungodly  system  to  act  as 
clergymen ;  and  thus  incur  the  guilt  of  poisoning  the  streams  of 
religious  instruction  at  their  source.  As  the  inevitable  conse¬ 
quence,  formality,  under  the  name  of  piety,  overspreads  the 
land ;  and  the  evangelical  clergy,  who  should  come  forth  in  the 
power  and  spirit  of  Elijah,  are  toiling  to  reconcile  their  schis- 
matical  position,  with  their  allegiance  to  an  ecclesiastical  system 
which  contracts  their  views  and  withers  their  energy.  Millions 
of  our  countrymen,  including  especially  the  higher  ranks,t  are 


•  p.81. 

t  What  can  nious  Churchmen  think  of  the  late  royal  christening?  Can  it 
indeed  be  that  tliev  find  satisfaction  in  tlie  thought  that  the  archbishop  so¬ 
lemnly  declared  tne  princess  regenerate,  grafted  into  the  body  of  Christ’s 
church,  and  adopted  by  God?  Can  they  be  stitisfied,  either  ns  loyal  subjects 
or  as  sincere  Christians,  when  they  remember  that  the  words  of  the  cate- 
chtra  and  the  voice  of  the  prelate  are  in  a  few  years  to  be  employed  in  fos- 
tcring  the  delusion  ?  Churchmen  are  not  blind  to  the  class  of  facts  referred 
to.  >V  hat  ^d  that  favorite  organ  of  the  evangelical  clergy,  the  Record,  a 
few  weeks  since  ? 

*  Having  thus  obtained  a  world  of  regenerated  and  new-born  creatures,  the 
clan  of  prcacliers  to  which  we  allude  seem  satisfied  with  their  work  and  with 
their  prooeljrtea.  ’They  make  them  believe  that,  except  the  inordinately 
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beguiled  and  betrayed  by  the  delusions  which  are  thus,  by 
authority,  palmed  upon  them  as  scriptural  verities ;  and  the 
literature  of  a  language  in  daily  use  throughout  Great  Britain, 
Ireland,  and  North  America,  and  familiar  to  the  learned  of  all 
lands,  has  not  escaped  the  infection.*  Nor  is  the  evil,  in  its 
direct  form,  confined  to  England;  but  the  most  determined 
measures  are  adopted  by  the  government  to  establish  and  foster 
the  same  faith  and  polity  in  all  our  colonial  territories.  By  our 
national  acts  we  are  thus  sowing  the  seeds  of  civil  discord  and 
religious  delusion  in  all  parts  of  the  world ;  and  every  member 
of  the  community  is  taxed  to  perpetuate  errors,  by  which  it  is 
to  be  feared  distant  tribes  will  be  vexed  and  curs^  long  after 
those  errors  have  disappeared  from  the  land  that  gave  them 
birth. 

Happily  that  Erastianism,  in  which  many  of  these  abomina¬ 
tions  had  their  origin,  and  by  which  mainly  their  life  is  pro¬ 
tracted,  is  awakening  from  different  quarters  a  cry  of  remon- 


wickcd.  they  are  in  a  safe  and  satlsfactorj"  state,  and  have  a  happy  prospect 
for  eternity.  Talk,  indeed,  in  social  life,  to  the  men  or  women  of  this  re¬ 
generated  community  about  their  souls,  and  the}’  set  you  down  ns  a  madman; 
of  the  hidden  life  of  God  in  the  soul,  and  the  mass  of  them  have  no  more 
conception  than  the  brutes  that  perish.  Even  to  allude  to  such  a  subject  in 
such  society,  is  worse  than  fanaticism.  It  is  a  positive  insult.  And  yet 
these  men  are  all  regenerated  and  born  from  above,  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  preaching  at  the  west  end  of  the  town  addressed  to  the  sons  and  daugh¬ 
ters  of  dissipation,  is  constructed  on  this  admitted  truth* 

Sir  G.  Itobinson  talks  of  one  holy,  undivided,  and  catholic  church  ! 


In  due  time 

A  day  of  solemn  ceremonial  comes ; 

When  they,  who  for  this  minor  hold  in  trust 
Rights  that  transcend  the  highest  heritage 
Of  mere  humanity,  present  their  charge, 

For  this  occasion  daintily  adorned. 

At  the  baptismal  font.  And  when  the  pure 
And  consecrating  element  hath  cleansed  ^ 

The  original  stain,  the  child  is  there  received 
Into  the  second  ark,  Christ's  church,  with  trust 
That  he,  from  wrath  redeemed,  therein  shall  float 
Over  the  billows  of  this  troublesome  world 
To  the  fair  land  of  everlasting  life. 

Corrupt  affections,  covetous  acsircs, 

Are  all  renounced ;  high  as  the  thought  of  man 
Can  carry  virtue,  virtue  is  profe^d ; 

A  dedication  made,  a  promise  giveo^ 

For  due  provision  to  control  and  guide. 

And  unremitting  progress  to  ensure 

In  holiness  and  truth.— -IFordneeWA*#  £jfeuriion,  book  o. 


*  Mark  the  babe 

Not  long  accustomed  to  this  breathing  world  ; 
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etrance,  which  is  daily  waxing  louder  and  louder.  Statesmen 
are  endeavoring  to  hush  the  rising  cry ;  the  majority  of  the 
clergy,  dreading  all  change,  concur  in  the  attempt ;  and  not  a 
few  Dissenters,  mistaking  lukewarmness  or  timidity  for  candor, 
instead  of  speaking  the  tnith  in  love,  in  the  exuberance  of  their 
charity,  bury  it  in  their  own  bosoms.  In  the  meanwhile,  the 
deep  and  plaintive  tones  of  dissatisfaction,  issuing  from  the 
cloisters  of  Oxford,  are  vibrating  in  evenr  ecclesiastical  edifice 
throughout  the  land ;  and  in  the  north,  C/halmers,  not  knowing 
the  majesty  of  his  vocation,  is  leading  on  his  friends  to  destroy 
what  he  aims  to  build  up:  in  England,  Dissenters  are  assuming 
that  position  of  determined  gnd  religious  resistance  to  a  corrupt 
Establishment,  to  which  duty  has  long  and  loudly  called  them : 
and  in  Ireland,  the  voice  of  the  times  is  not  to  be  mistaken. 
Let  all  who  rejoice  in  this  movement  be  meek,  resolute,  active, 
and  persevering ;  and  the  hour  may  be  much  nearer  than  they 
have  ventured  to  hope,  when  the  glorious  company  of  the 
apostles,  and  the  goodly  fellowship  of  the  prophets,  and  the 
noble  army  of  martyrs,  and  the  holy  church  throughout  all  the 
world,  shall  raise  in  concert  the  song  of  triumph,  ‘  Alleluia ;  for 
‘  the  Lord  God  omnipotent  reigneth.  Let  us  be  glad  and  rejoice, 
‘  and  give  honor  to  him  :  for  the  marriage  of  the  Lamb  is  come, 
*  and  his  wife  hath  made  herself  ready.* 


Art.  II.  German  Literature,  hy  Wolfgang  Menzel.  Translated  from 
th*'  German^  frith  Notes,  By  Thomas  Gorix)N.  In  four  volumes. 
Oxford  :  I).  A.  Talboys.  \i\40. 

/^UR  readers  will  recollect  that  in  the  year  1837,  we  inserted 
a  series  of  articles  on  the  stalwart  and  vigorous  Teuton 
whose  name  is  appended  to  the  above  work  on  ‘  German  Liter- 
‘  ature.*  We  commenced  that  series  by  some  account  of  olf- 
gang  Menzel  himself,  and  then  proceeded  to  give  an  analysis 
of  his  w  ork,  accompanied  by  copious  citations.  Those  extracts 
were  from  the  incomplete  and  now  never  to  be  completed  MSS. 
of  two  friends  who  had  long  indulged  the  hoj)e  that  their 
‘  translation  *  might  one  dav  be  published  w  ith  their  joint 
names,  and  stand  as  a  memorial  of  a  long  and  endeared  friend¬ 
ship.  But  their  work  was  so  long  delayed  by  unexpected  en¬ 
gagements  that,  though  they  announced  it,  they  cannot  com¬ 
plain  if  others  have  taken  the  field  before  them,  and  rendered  it 
unnecessary  that  they  should  take  it  at  all.  They  have  the  less 
reason  to  complain,  inasmuch  as  the  new’  translator  has  made 
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honorable  mention  of  his  obligations  to  the  series  of  articles  in 

Suestion,  as  well  as  to  the  articles  in  the  Edinburgh  and  Foreign 
•uarterly.* 

It  is  a  curious  and  striking  tribute  to  the  merit  of  Wolfgang 
Menzel,  that  while  at  least  two  distinct  translations  were  pre¬ 
paring  in  England,  one  was  also  preparing  in  America ;  it 
appeared  some  little  time  before  that  which  is  the. subject  of  the 
present  article.  Of  the  American  version,  we  have  seen 
only  one  volume,  and  that  for  too  short  a  period  to  allow  us  to 
form  any  opinion  of  its  merits.  We  can  therefore  give  no 
opinion  as  to  whether  that  or  the  British  translation  bears  away 
the  palm. 

But  without  attempting  to  decide  which  is  the  better  of  the 
two,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  present  transla¬ 
tion  is  upon  the  whole  a  very  good  one.  There  are  some  few 
(as  we  conceive)  misconce{)tions  of  the  author’s  meaning,  nor 
is  the  expression  always  quite  so  elegant  as  it  might  have  been. 
There  are  also  some  cases  in  which  the  meaning  is  not  very 
intelligible ;  but  on  referring  to  Menzel  himself,  we  generally 
find  that  such  obscurity  is  but  the  shadow  cast  by  the  original, 
and  that  what  is  dark  and  mystical  in  the  English,  is  also  dark 
and  mystical  in  the  German.  It  is  true  there  is  much  less  of  this 
matter  in  Menzel  than  in  most  German  authors,  yet  is  he  not 
ahvays  entirely  free  from  it.  He  would  not  be  German,  were 
it  otherwise.  Upon  the  whole,  the  translation  is  marked  by 
the  union,  to  a  considerable  extent,  of  fidelity  and  elegance — by 
a  close  adherence  to  the  meaning  of  the  original  with  a  due 
regard  to  the  idioms  of  the  language  into  which  the  meaning  is 
to  be  transfused.  Of  the  justice  or  otherw  ise  of  these  commen¬ 
dations  the  extracts  which  we  shall  presently  make  will  be  the 
best  test.  Our  author  seems  to  have  overlooked  no  source  of 
information  which  could  by  possibility  throw'  light  either  on 
Menzel’s  history  or  the  character  of  his  work;  and  as  already 
said,  he  has  made  diligent  yet  perfectly  fair  use  of  those  trans¬ 
lations  of  portions  of  Menzel’s  volumes  which  had  already 
appeared  in  the  Fmglish  periodicals.  We  must  also  mention. 


following*  is  the  translator’s  courteous  mention  of  his  obligations  to 
rs  of  his  predecessors.  *  Menzel’s  DeutMche  IM^trntury  says  the 


•  The 

the  labors  of  his  predecessors, 
translator,  ‘  has  been  sever;d  times  reviewed  in  England,  and  always  very 
favombly.  The  following  1  have  met  with,  w’hich  are,  so  far  m  I  know,  the 
only  notices— Foreign  Quarterly,  vol.  xvi.,  Fldinhurgh  Review,  vol.  Ixiii., 
Eclectic  Review  (new  series)  *18,37»  vols.  i.  and  ii.  Tlie  Eclectic  contains 
six  or  eight  articles,  almost  entirely  occupied  with  translations,  principally’  of 
portions  of  the  first  volume  of  Menzel.  These  1  have  compared  with  my 
own  ;  and  to  them,  as  well  as  to  the  translated  passages  contained  in  the 
Edinburgh  and  Foreign  Quarterly,  I  have  to  express  my  acknowledgments 
for  several  expressions  adopted.' 
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to  the  great  credit  of  the  translator,  that  he  has  given  som 
account,  in  the  shape  of  brief  foot  notes,  of  all  the  ])rinci- 
pal  writers  mentioned  in  the  course  of  Menzel’s  extensive 
survey  ;  and  though  these  contain  little  more  than  the  dates  of 
birth  and  death,  place  of  residence,  rank,  and  titles  of  principal 
works,  yet  they  form  altogether  a  considerable  mass  of  matter, 
and  add  much  to  the  interest  with  which  the  volumes  may  l)e 
perused.  We  are  also  glad  to  see  that  the  German  works 
which  have  been  translated  into  English  have  been  for  the  most 
part  carefully  distinguished,  though  here  we  have  noted  some 
important  omissions,  especially  in  the  cases  of  Herder,  Lessing, 
Scniller,  and  Goethe. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  first  volume  we  find  a  sketch  of 
Menzefs  history  and  character;  it  contains  little  which  was 
not  already  stated  in  the  sketch  which  was  introduced  into  the 
first  of  our  ow  n  series.  One  or  two  paragraphs,  how  ever,  con¬ 
tain  further  information,  with  which  we  will  gratify  the  reader. 

‘  The  following  characteristic  passage  is  extracted  from  the  Recol¬ 
lections  of  Ernst  Muench  :  — 

‘  ‘  It  w'as  upon  another  fine  summer's  day  that,  going  to  invite  my 
friend  Steingass  to  a  walk,  I  saw  an  unknowm  figure  sitting  at  his 
study  table.  This  was  a  jww'erful  young  man,  of  slender  fi»rm  and 
sw'arthy  complexion,  with  a  pair  of  keenly  penetrating  eyes  ;  his  long 
black  hair  parted  on  his  forehead,  and  cut  after  the  fashion  of  the 
Black  Forest.  His  beard  was  long,  acc(»rding  to  the  fasirmn  of  the 
Tuniert ;  and  he  was  clad  in  the  shortest  black  old-German  coat  I 
had  ever  seen.  Long  did  the  young  man  sit  before  me,  uttering 
nothing  but  the  most  indispensable  answers,  and  absorbed  in  the  map 
of  Switzerland.  My  friend  soon  appeared,  and  introduced  him  to  me 
as  Herr  Wolfgang  Menzel,  of  Waldenburg,  near  Breslau,  formerly 
V'inrtnrner  at  Jena  and  Bunch  at  Bonn,  who  had  thought  it  prudent 
to  withdraw  himself  from  the  immediate  presence  of  the  Prussian 
government,  and  seek  his  personal  safety  in  that  classic  land  of  liberty, 
Switzerland. 

*  1  now  learned  much  of  the  sacred  legend  of  Menzel’s  early  achieve¬ 
ments  ;  of  his  feuds  with  the  Breslau  Menzel,  Carl  Adolph  (the 
historian),  w’ith  whom  he  is  not  unfrequently  confounded,  but  with 
whom  he  dis4)wns  all  kindred  ;  of  his  dissensions  with  his  parents,  who 
op|H»sed  his  literary  career  ;  of  the  hard  fate  of  his  youth,  whence 
aristas  the  harshness  of  his  manly  mind  ;  of  his  audacious  attack  upon 
Goethe’s  lofty  aristocratic  supremacy  at  Weimar,  &c,  I  soon  dis¬ 
covered  that  he  was,  indeed,  an  overbearing  companion,  with  whom  it 
was  not  every  one  that  could  live,  but  richly  endowed  with  intellect, 
and  of  a  very  decided  character  ;  in  short,  that  he  really  waa  of  the 
wooil  out  of  which,  if  they  themselves  mar  it  not,  illustrious  men  are 
carvetl/ 

It  is  by  no  means  our  intention  to  enter  further  into  MenzeVs 
history,  or  to  discuss  again  the  character  of  his  mind  or  the 
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value  of  his  writings.  For  our  views  upon  these  points  we 
must  refer  the  reader  back  to  the  series  in  question,  where  they 
will  find  them  fully  stated.  Neither  do  we  intend  to  enter  into 
an  analysis  of  the  nresent  work ;  that  was  also  given  in  the 
aforesaid  articles.  We  shall  merely  take  this  fair  opportunity 
of  laying  before  the  reader  Menzel’s  judgments  on  some  impor¬ 
tant  points  connected  with  German  literature,  to  which  we  had 
not  tlien  an  opportunity  of  referring.  They  are  the  judgments  of 
a  highly  intelligent  and  honest  witness,  and  his  observations 
are  always  well  worthy  of  attention,  either  from  the  light  they 
shed  upon  the  state  and  prospects  of  the  literature  of  his  own 
country,  or  from  their  being  equally  applicable  to  the  literature 
of  every  other.  Wide  as  are  the  points  of  difference  between 
the  literatures  of  Germany  and  England,  there  are  not  a  few  in 
which,  at  certain  epochs,  they  present  considerable  resemblance, 
while  in  every  country,  literature,  being  subjected  to  the  same 
general  laws  of  development,  will  pass  through  radically  the 
same  revolutions,  encounter  the  same  obstacles,  be  liable  to  the 


same  abuses,  and  will  require  the  same  correctives. 

The  extracts  we  made  were,  as  our  translator  says,  principally 
from  the  first  volume,  and  more  especially  from  the  chapters 
which  gave  an  account  of  the  ‘  Mass  of  Literature,’  ‘  German 


‘  Nationality,’  the  influence  of  ‘  School  Learning,’  the  influence 
of  ‘  Foreign  Literature,’  the  ‘  Book  Trade,’  ‘  Religion,*  and 
‘  Philosophy.’  From  none  of  these,  except  the  last,  do  we  think 
it  worth  while  to  make  any  further  extracts.  In  our  article  on 
‘  philosophy,’  we  remarked  that  none  could  perceive  more 
strongly  than  Menzel  the  defects  of  German  philosophers, 
especially  in  point  of  style,  and  that  a  disciple  of  Reid  or 
Stewart  might  be  satisfied  w  ith  the  force  with  which  he  exposes 
them.  We  remarked  that  if  we  had  had  space  we  should 
have  liked  to  cite  a  few  passages  on  this  subject.  As  space  now 
unexpectedly  offers,  we  will  avail  ourselves  of  it.  We  rejoice  to 
find  the  obscurity  and  the  mysticism  of  this  class  of  winters  thus 
freely  exposed  by  a  German.  We  have  often  been  disposed  to 
imagine  that  their  obscurity  to  an  Englishman  might  be  very 
mainly  owing  to  insufficient  acquaintance  with  the  German  idiom, 
and  with  the  meaning  of  the  technical  terms  employed.  At 
the  same  time  we  have  certainly  often  been  staggered  by  the 
fact  that  the  writings  of  no  other  philosophers  who  have  written 
in  a  foreign  language,  ancient  or  modem,  are  half  so  unintelli¬ 
gible,  so  often  utterly  baffle  the  most  diligent  and  clear-headed 
student,  or  leave  room  for  such  endless  disputes  amongst  their 
commentators.  We  are  often  in  doubt  about  the  truth  of  their 


doctrines— but  comparatively  seldom  about  their  meaning 
often  feel  inclined  to  reject  or  modify  their  views — but  are  not 
perpetually  in  the  dark  as  to  what  is  to  be  rejected  or  modified. 
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Of  course  there  are  some  exceptions  to  be  made ;  but  neither  in 
Aristotle,  Cicero,  Bacon,  nor  Locke  can  we  proceed  pa^e  after 
pa^e  in  utter  darkness  as  to  what  is  the  writer’s  meaning. 
Plato,  indeed,  to  appearance  at  least,  is  often  mystical  enough; 
but  then  we  must  not  forget  the  dramatic  form  into  which  he 
has  thrown  his  philosophical  speculations,  and  the  subtile  irony 
which  everywhere  pervades  them,  which,  independently  of  other 
causes,  really  leave  us  frequently  in  doubt  as  to  what  is  his 
meaning,  or  whether  he  meant  what  he  appears  to  have  said. 
In  many  cases  he  is  undoubtedly  merely  attributing  to  his 
characters  the  sentiments  which  dramatic  propriety  dictated,  and 
in  as  many  others,  we  may  freely  suppose  that  the  statements  of 
his  great  master  are  to  be  taken  as  simply  ironical.  With  the 
German  philosophers  it  is  altogether  dinerent ;  their  works  j)ro- 
fess  to  be  plain,  didactic  expositions  of  philosophical  doctrine, 
and  we  do  not  believe  there  are  any  other  works  of  the  kind  in 
any  literature  of  any  age  or  country,  in  which  there  is  so  much 
that  is  utterly  unintelligible.  We  have  heard  of  one  of  their 
philosophers,  we  believe  Hegel,  who  said  when  near  death,  and 
when  it  was  too  late  to  attenij)t  another  unintelligible  exposition 
of  what  must  be  always  unintelligible,  ‘  Alas  !  there  is  but  one 
‘  man  in  Germany  that  understands  my  writings — and  he  does’nt 
‘  understand  them.’ 

We  think  there  is  great  truth  and  honesty  in  the  following 
observations  of  ^lenzel  in  relation  to  the  obscure  language  in 
which  the  German  metaphysicians  have  attempted  to  clothe  their 
doctrines.  We  have  especially  been  struck  with  the  justice  of 
a  remark,  which  we  have  often  made,  but  which  we  have  never 
before  met  with  either  in  a  German  or  an  English  author,  that 
the  employment  of  vernacular  terms  (signal  as  is  their  advantage 
in  j)oint  of  energy  and  vivacity,  where  tliey  are  capable  of  being 
exactly  dehned,  and  the  definition  is  strictly  adhered  to)  is  one 
principal  cause  of  the  obscurity  of  German  philosophers.  From 
the  great  diversity  of  meanings  attached  to  them  in  ordinary 
life,  all  more  or  less  related  (so  nearly  related,  indeed,  that  for 
ordinary  purposes  it  often  matters  little  in  which  out  of  several 
the  words  are  employed),  it  is  almost  impossible  to  use  them  with 
the  requisite  jirecision.  (Jesenius,  we  believe,  has  remarked 
that  German  philosophers  ought  to  write  in  Latin ;  and  that  it 
would  be  im(H)ssible  for  them  to  utter  such  unintelligible  stuff 
in  any  other  tongue  than  their  own.  We  have  heard  an  amus¬ 
ing  anecdote  of  a  somewhat  comprehensive  erratum  arising  out 
of  the  use  of  common  words  in  a  scientific  sense.  It  is  said 
that  a  philosojiher,  having  written  a  volume  to  expound  the 
distinctions  between  ‘  vernunft,*  ‘  reason,’  and  ‘  verstand,’ ‘  un- 
‘  derstanding,’  arrived  at  the  conclusion  just  after  he  had 
finished  printing  it,  that  each  w'ord  more  truly  represented  what 
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he  had  attributed  to  the  other,  and  therefore  requested  the 
reader  that  whenever  he  met  with  the  word  ‘  reason '  he  would 
be  pleased  to  read  ‘  understandino,*  and  whenever  he  met  with 
*  understanding  ’  he  would  be  pleased  to  read  ‘  reason/  Hut  to 
our  extract. 

*  Scarcely  one  of  our  philosophers  is  understood  by  the  people. 
They  have  borrowed  a  foreign  terminology  from  the  (ireeks  and  sch(»- 
lastics ;  they  long  wrote  in  Latin,  and  even  now  they  take  the  greatest 
delight  in  coining  new  w'ords.  I'hough  this  has  procured  for  them  the 
greatest  reverence  from  the  people,  and  lent  to  their  most  ordinary 
commonplaces  an  air  of  deep  wisdom,  yet  it  estranged  the  great  mass 
of  the  public  from  philoso])hy,  making  it  he  looked  upon  as  alto¬ 
gether  an  affair  belonging  to  the  sch(M)l.  Oken,  who  is  as  much  dis¬ 
tinguished  for  his  patriotism  as  for  his  learning,  inveighed  with  the 
greatest  zeal  against  this  foreign  terminology,  but  without  effect ;  nay, 
even  without  being  himself  able  to  avoid  it.  Tlie  dilhculties  t»f  philo¬ 
sophical  language  are  rendered  still  more  ]>er]>lexed  by  the  peculiar 
and  capricious  use  which  each  individual  philosopher  makes  of  the 
various  terms.  If  we  open  their  philoso])hicai  works,  how  different  are 
the  names  w  hich  w'e  meet  in  Leibnitz,  Wolf,  Kant,  Fichte,  Schelling, 
and  Hegel.  "1  he  foreign  w’ords,  however,  are,  notwithstanding  their 
diversity,  still  the  most  intelligible;  the  German,  with  their  simi¬ 
larity,  and  in  consequence  of  their  various  uses,  are  (the  ])laiiier  they 
are  in  themselves,)  the  more  unintelligible  in  j)hilosophy.  Wlode 
volumes  have  been  w  ritten  about  the  true  import  of  such  expressions 
as  Vernuufl  (reason),  Verstand  (intellect,  understanding),  Gvist  (si)i- 
rit,  mind),  llerz  (heart,  feelings),  Gemiith  (sentiments,  feeling), 
Cefuhl  (feelings),  &c.  Even  yet  no  universal  code  of  language  has 
been  adoj)ted.  The  difficulties  of  language  have  kept  on  an  equality 
with  those  of  thought.  The  faculty  of  thinking  having  effected  its 
release  from  the  old  obscurity  by  immense  exertions,  and  only  by  de¬ 
grees,  was  therefore  compelled  to  create  a  new'  language  for  every  new 
discovery.  A  tiresome,  circuitems,  and  prolix  manner  of  representa¬ 
tion  {Darstellufifr'^  was  unavoidable,  because  it  first  directed  men  to 
simpler  notions.  Nothing  is  accpiired  with  greater  difficulty  than 
w’hat  comes  afterw’ards  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  matter  of  course.  1  he 
great  majority  of  jihilosophies,  indeed,  to  a  certain  extent,  all  the 
earlier  ones,  are  merely  preparatory  studies.  The  great  Kepler  had  to 
cover  many  hundred  folio  pages  w’ith  figures,  before  those  simple,  w’ell 
know'n  law's  w'hich  every  one  now  comprehends  without  difficulty, 
W'ere  the  result  of  his  iron-like  assiduity.  The  same  holds  g«MMl  of 
many  German  ])hilosophers,  especially  of  those  before  Kant,  though 
we  neglect,  w'ith  an  iesthetical  aversion,  the  dry  and  often  deceitful 
calculations  of  the  intellect,  yet  we  must  confess  that  they  were 
necessary.  The  most  striking  feature  in  almost  all  our  philosophie.s  is 
the  scientific  form,  which  takes  pleasure  in  parading  systematic  table.s, 
sections,  and  paragraphs.’ — Vol.  i.  .‘112, 

We  cannot  resist  the  opportunity  of  citing  the  following 
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account  of  the  characteristic  features  of  the  philosophy  of 
Hegel.  Its  absurdities,  extravagancies,  and  impieties  are  almost 
beyond  belief,  and  above  everything  disgusting,  if  we  except  the 
gross  adulations  of  his  followers  and  admirers.  What  hope  Is 
there  of  the  philosophy  of  any  country  in  which  one  man  can 
conceive  and  print  sucli  stuff,  and  ten  thousand  praise  him  for 
it? 


*  This  system  is  a  complete  self-deification  of  Hegel,  for  he  makes  no 
distinction  between  himself  and  God ;  he  gives  himself  out  as  God, 
for  he  says  expressly — ‘  God  does  not  know  himself,  does  not  exist, 
until  he  arrives  at  a  consciousness  of  himself  in  men.  A  consciousness 
which  in  other  men,  for  example,  in  Christ,  is  obscure,  and  manifests 
itsidf  like  a  mo<lel  only  in  representations ;  and  that  he  arrives  at  a 
clear  consciousness  at  the  fulness  of  his  being,  only  in  a  philosopher  who 
is  acquainted  with  the  only  true  philosophy  that  is,  in  Hegel  him¬ 
self,  in  his  own  person. 

‘  Thus  we  may  have  upon  the  throne  of  the  world,  as  God,  a 
withered  pedant,  a  stiff,  squinting  professor,  a  tiresome,  bombastic 
scholastic,  a  man  filled  with  feelings  of  the  most  repulsive  envy,  one 
wh<»  takes  an  interest  in  the  most  trivial  academic  ptdemics, — in  a 
word,  a  German  ]>edant.  The  ancients  placed  a  Hercules  or  an 
Alexander  among  the  gods,  but  no  Thersites.  Only  among  the  |>eople 
of  the  mummies  do  we  find  a  dogheaded  Anubis  and  a  diminutive, 
withered  Horus. 

‘  The  whole  affair,  however,  is  quite  natural.  It  is  not  the  vanity 
of  Hegel  alone,  it  is  a  natural  consequence  of  the  wdiole  tendency  of 
the  age,  that  a  German  pedant  should  pretend  to  be  God.  During 
the  age  of  chivalry,  heroes  were  gods  ;  during  that  of  the  hierarchy, 
(hnl  Wcame  a  second  poj)e  ;  it  was  therefore  to  be  expected  that  in 
the  age  <»f  learning,  he  would  become  a  scholar,  and  that  Germany, 
the  land  of  learning,  would  produce  him.  I  should  be  sorry,  did  my 
panorama  of  German  literature  want  this  principal  figure.  Hegel 
marks  the  highest  point  of  the  misdirected  mania  for  learning,  of  this 
great  craze  of  the  modern  Germans.  In  him  the  evil  reached  its  cul¬ 
minating  point,  in  form  as  well  iis  in  spirit  ;  for  his  language  is,  by  its 
obscure  laimbast,  its  tediousness  and  stiffness,  just  as  his  system  is,  by 
its  arrogant  and  contemptuous,  yet  unsatisfied,  peevish,  and  sickly 
pride,  tlie  most  perfect  expression  of  that  learned  abscess  which  has 
now  come  to  a  head.  Hegel’s  philosophy  would  in  all  probability 
have  attracted  but  little  attention  had  it  not  obtained  political  adhe¬ 
rents  and  patrons.  And  how  did  it  do  so  ?  Did  not  the  god-professor 
hsik  down  u|H)n  the  kings  of  this  world  ?  I  know  not ;  but  certain  it 
is,  that  attendance  upon  Hegel’s  lectures  w’as  highly  recommended, 
and  that  the  Hegelians  were  favored  in  the  filling  up  of  situations. 

*  The  Hegelian  system  presented  itself,  as  a  political  scholasticism, 
furnisluHl  with  almost  the  same  weapons  as  the  ancient  ecclesiastical 
scholasticism.  As  they  had  to  deal,  not  w’ith  facts,  nor  with  convic- 
ti«»ns,  but  merely  with  notions  ;  as  they  drew  nothing  from  religion  or 
morals,  but  all  from  logic,  it  was  in  their  pow’er  to  play  with  notions 
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and  positions  as  they  chose,  to  prove  everything  or  nothing.  The 
system  became  an  absolute  dialecticism  without  contents,  without 
object ;  a  mere  means  of  explaining  every  |H>ssible  object  in  any  M^ay 
men  chose.  In  this  relation  the  notorious  position  of  Hegel :  '  All 
that  is,  is  in  accordance  with  reason,*  w'as  principally  used  to  prove 
that  our  present  condition  is  absolutely  the  one  most  in  accordance 
with  reason,  and  that  therefore  it  would  be  not  only  revolutionary  but 
even  foolish,  nonsensical,  and  unphilosophical  to  tind  fault  with  any 
part  of  it. 

*  This  new  scholasticism  returned  even  to  the  old  distinction  In'tween 
the  initiated  and  uninitiated.  The  abstruse  language  of  Hegel,  the 
affected  obscurity  in  which  he  enveloped  even  the  simplest  pro|H)si. 
tions,  in  order  to  stamp  them  as  oracles,  were  means  intended  to  form 
an  insurmountable  wall  of  separation  between  the  initiated  and  the 
profane. 

*  He  has,  therefore,  made  a  right  and  proj)er  use  of  the  folly  of  those 
who  imagined  that  they  were  drudging  for  their  own  vanity,  while  in 
reality  they  were  promoting  that  of  others.  Few  have  l)ecome  greater 
adepts  in  the  art  of  mystifying.  Now  that  he  is  dead  his  disciples 
dispute  about  what  this  or  that  oracular  saying  really  meant.  Some¬ 
thing  of  the  same  kind  has  taken  place  with  Schleiermacher,  and  with 
Goethe.  These  men  having  been  often  pleased  to  express  themselves 
somewhat  vaguely  on  the  most  important  questions,  the  Berliners  have 
always  made  it  their  business  to  admire,  with  the  most  serious  air  in 
the  world,  that  which  they  understood  least,  each,  however,  making 
his  neighbors  believe  that  he  understood  it,  whilst  he  himself  was 
afraid  that  some  of  them  might  have  really  comprehended  it.  The 
Hegelians  carried  their  folly  so  far,  as  to  consider  it  a  mere  condescen¬ 
sion  to  the  inferior  powers  of  the  conception  of  men,  to  compare  Hi^el 
with  Christ,  and  to  think  that  they  did  honor  to  the  latter  in  calling 
him  a  forerunner  and  apostle  of  Hegel ;  a  subordinate  messenger, 
who,  by  mere  representations  and  appeals  to  the  feelings,  pointed  out 
and  foretold,  as  it  were  symbolically,  the  far  more  exalted  Hegel,  who 
was  afterwards  to  come  in  the  might  of  the  notion  (Begriff).  I  his 
folly  was  carried  so  far,  that  Friedrich  Forster,  a  man  from  whose 
historical  spirit  of  investigation  better  things  might  have  been  ex¬ 
pected,  said,  at  the  grave  of  Hegel,  that  he  was,  lieyond  all  doubt,  the 
Holy  Ghost  himself,  the  third  person  of  the  godhead.  To  such  lengths 
the  vanity  of  a  coterie  may  lead  its  members, — yet  perhaps  only  in 
Berlin. 

^ '  It  is  a  striking  characteristic  of  the  ^e,  that  the  Hegelians  Icwk 
kindly  and  graciously  down  upon  Christ,  whilst  they  look  up  with 
reverence  to  Goethe,  as  to  something  still  higher.  Hotho,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  in  his  strange  Preparatory  Studies  for  Life  and  Art,  showed  that 
man’s  chief  aim  ought  to  be  to  immerge  into  the  mind  of  Hegel,  yet 
that  through  him  an  admission  to  the  still  higher  joys  of  heaven  was 
to  be  found  in  the  mind  of  Goethe.  Lerminier,  a  Frenchman  who  is, 
in  other  respects,  far  frt»m  being  silly,  and  who  was  then  in  Berlin, 
has  repeated  him,  and  told  his  countrymen  :  *  Si  Hegel  a  consomme 
ia  philosophie  de  son  pays,  Goethe  en  a  consomme  la  literature.  n 
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verite,  on  croiroit  avec  ces  deux  hommes  avoir  abouti  ^  toutes  les  nos. 
sibilites  de  la  pens^e.* — lb.  302 — 300. 

One  of  the  most  amusing  chapters  in  the  work  is  that  entitled 
‘  Die  Padagogik/  on  ‘  Education.’  Though  we  cannot  agree 
in  the  too  moderate  estimate  which  our  author  appears  inclined 
to  form  of  the  indirect  advantages  resulting  from  the  study  of 
‘  j)hilology  *  in  comparison  with  what  he  calls  the  ‘  Realia/ 
there  is  verv  much  of  valuable  truth  in  his  observations,  and  of 
truth  almost  as  applicable  to  our  ow^n  country  as  to  his.  There 
cannot  be  a  doubt,  for  example,  that  there  are  many  pedagogues 
in  England  who  teach  the  classics  less  for  what  they  contain 
than  for  the  language  which  conveys  it — less  for  the  kernel 
than  for  the  shell — less  as  the  repositories  of  important  fact  or 
impressive  fiction  than  as  collections  of  grammatical  construc¬ 
tions  and  illustrations  of  the  laws  of  syntax.  Let  such  read  the 
following  observations. 

*  'File  young  w  ho  never  learn  aught  but  words  and  forms  wall  never 
become  acquainted  with  the  substance.  They  are  thrust  into  school, 
and  there  subjected  to  philological  drilling.  Most  of  them  look  upon 
this  drilling  as  a  torment,  office  as  the  only  means  of  liberation  ;  they, 
therefore,  study  only  for  the  examination  (examen),  and  try  to  cram 
into  their  heads  as  much  philological  knowdedge  as  it  wall  hold, 
troubling  themselves,  however,  as  little  as  possible  about  the  sub. 
stance,  liecause  an  acquaintance  with  the  letter  alone  is  required  of 
them. 

‘  In  this  manner  the  greatest  minutiae  of  grammar  became  the  chief 
occupation  of  our  learned  scluMils.  As  if  there  w'ere  nothing  of  more 
importance  in  the  w’orld,  schmd-pedants  contended  about  the  most 
useless  philologicid  trifles,  and  compelled  the  great  mass  of  the  young 
to  do  homage  to  this  enthusiasm  for  that  w'hich  was  absolutely  nothing. 
Not  only  all  the  realia, — the  German  language,  mathematics,  history, 
giH»grapliy,  and  natural  sciences,  gymnastics,  and  even  religion,  were 
all  neglected  ;  and  all  the  time  and  all  the  attention  of  the  pupils  were 
devoted  exclusively  to  the  dead  languages.  I  am  sure  that  many  of 
my  readers  must  remember,  that  the  philologists,  the  teachers  of  (ireek 
and  Latin  in  the  gymnasia^  exercised  such  a  tyranny,  that  they  ap¬ 
propriated  almost  every  hour  to  themselves,  making  over  .all  the  other 
de]mrtments  to  subordinate  and  despised  teachers,  so  that  these  de¬ 
partments  might  at  least  stand  in  the  lists.  They  must  remember 
that  the  grossest  carelessness  and  neglect  w'as  overlooked  when  it 
related  to  these  shelved  departments,  and  that  blunders  against  Butt- 
niann,  Thiersch,  and  Grotefend,  w’ere  the  faults  which  w'ere  looked 
upon  as  sacrilege.  Nothing  was  required  of  the  scholars  but  to  un¬ 
derstand  and  imitate  the  niceties  of  the  Attic  and  Ciceronian  style,  the 
ditficiilties  of  Pindar  and  Plautus.  The  chief  aim  of  philology  iu 
almost  every  German  gymnasium  was,  to  train  scholars  who  could  pro¬ 
duce  a  (ireek  or  Latin  exercise  so  interw’oven  and  refined  with  artifi¬ 
cial  difficulties  that  the  very  mouths  of  the  professors  w’atered  at  the 
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sight.  Under  the  pretext  that  the  reading  of  the  pupils  must  Ik; 
little,  but  giH)d,  they  kept  by  a  few  classics,  of  which  scarcely  a  single 
one  was  strictly  enough  j)arsed  in  several  years.  Yet  the  pupils,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  eternal  classicism,  had  never  the  advantage  of  be¬ 
coming  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  classics.  That  this  folly  is 
not  entirely  done  away  with,  is  proved  by  the  Bavarian  scIhmiI  plan 
(schul-plan),  the  first  of  which  (afterwards  modified,  it  is  true)  was  to 
make  the  whole  of  Bavaria  Greek — and  that  before  there  was  any  talk 
of  the  election  of  King  Otho  I.  This  Bavarian  school-plan  excited 
the  wlnde  wrath  of  the  dominant  ])hilologist8  against  the  oppressed  hut 
resisting  realists.  These  stupid  philologists  have  no  right  t(»  the  title 
of  humanists.  Humanism  was  something  quite  ditferent ;  it  tended 
to  an  universal  human  culture  ;  the  dead  languages  were  ItNiked  upon 
by  it  as  a  means,  not  as  an  end.  This  new  grammato-mania,  how¬ 
ever,  considers  the  language  as  its  sole  end  ;  in  the  dead  languages, 
only  that  which  is  rare,  peculiar,  or  difficult.  A  pedant,  for  instance, 
to  whom  the  guidance  of  an  extensive  celebrated  gymnasium  was 
intrusted,  hunted  only  after  rare  subjunctives,  and  had  got  a  precious 
collection  of  them.  As  soon  as  the  ])upils  opened  l^lato,  Thucydides, 
or  Tacitus,  a  general  hush-heating  commenced  throughout  the  whole 
numerous  class.  No  mention  was  made  of  the  god-like  ideas  of  Plato, 
of  the  profound  political  philoso])hy  of  Thucydides  or  lacitus ;  sub¬ 
junctives  alone  were  hunted  after,  and  entomologically  arranged,  like 
rare  cockchafers.* — Vol.  ii.  pp.  17 — 20. 

Equally  certain  it  is,  that  there  are  not  a  few  schoolmasters  at 
home  as  well  as  abroad,  who  ridiculously  nretend  to  convey  an 
encyclopaedic  knowledge,  and  to  cram  the  heads  of  their  young 
scholars  with  superficial  lectures  on  sidijects  wholly  unfit  for 
them.  We  have  only  to  glance  at  the  advertisements  in  our 
newspapers  to  learn  at  how  cheap  a  rate  benevolent  school¬ 
masters  pledge  themselves  to  initiate  the  youth  committed  to 
their  charge  in  the  mysteries  of  all  science — in  how  incredibly 
short  a  time  they  propose  to  semi  them  forth  universally  ac¬ 
complished.  We  commend  to  them  the  following  sarcastic 
rebuke  of  all  such  empiricism. 

‘  That  aristocratic  propensity  which  moves  society  from  heh>»v,  turn¬ 
ing  every  journeyman  tailor  into  a  gentleman,  and  every  cmik  into  a 
lady,  has  infected  even  the  simple  schoolmasters  and  preceptors  with  a 
desire  to  imitate  the  university  professors.  Did  every  <»ne  know  his 
own  place,  and  maintain  it  with  propriety,  all  ranks  w'tuild  he  really 
equal  ;  but  in  place  of  their  being  sensible  of  their  honor  as  citizens, 
they  strive  after  a  ridiculous  and  unworthy  affectation  of  gentility. 
Bence  proceeds  that  hunting  after  distinction  which  is  .*^0  common  in 
our  schmds.  Therefore  it  is  that  every  one  wishes  to  lK*c(»me  an 
author,  to  bring  forward  new  theories,  or  to  bring  himself  into  imtice 
by  certain  scientific  hi^bbies.  Is  there  not  in  every  gymnasium  one  <»r 
niore  teachers,  who  are  constantly  attempting  to  prove  that  they  ought 
to  have  been  called  to  an  university  ;  who  are  upon  their  own  authority 
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delivering  philosophical  lectures,  or  treating  of  the  details  of  those 
sciences  which  happen  to  be  their  favorite  studies,  but  which  are 
quite  unsuited  for  mere  boys  ?  Thus  one  treats  of  the  most  minute 
grammatical  trifles ;  another  of  symbols ;  a  third  employs  himself 
with  some  old  author  whose  works  he  intends  to  edit,  and  thinks 
more  of  the  icholia  than  of  the  schmd  ;  a  fourth  having  trained  up  two 
or  throe  pupils  to  chatter  Greek  with  him,  never  troubles  his  head 
about  the  cithers  ;  a  fifth  is  not  ashamed  to  lecture  on  logic,  and  puts 
on  a  serious  academical  face  when  on  that  subject.  The  sixth  is 
probably  a  Ixitanist,  and  a  particular  lover  of  the  cryptogamia ;  his 
pupils  therefore  learn  nothing  but  to  practice  cryptogamy.  The 
seventh,  lieiiig  an  ichthyologist,  teaches  bis  pupils  to  nunilK^r  all  the 
scales  of  all  the  species  of  fish  on  the  coast  of  China.  1’he  eighth 
having  a  |)eculiar  liking  for  mineralogy,  fills  the  heads  of  the  children 
with  information  about  the  most  wonderful  stones.  There  are  even 
among  the  realists,  many  pedants,  who,  like  the  subjunctive-hunter 
among  the  humanists,  enter  into  the  most  detailed  expositions  of 
their  favorite  studies  to  the  children,  as  if  this  were  their  principal 
business. 

‘  Thus,  in  consecjuence  of  the  vanity  of  the  teachers,  either  the 
subjects  which  of  right  should  be  taught  in  the  higher  scIkmiIs  are 
anticipaterl,  or  the  valuable  time  of  the  pupils  is  wasted  on  iniscella- 
neons  subjects  which  have  no  business  in  the  school.  Mere  lioys  are 
in  this  way  sometimes  made  arbiters  in  literary  disputes.  Stupid 
professors,  after  having  read  to  their  pupils  what  they  have  written 
against  their  opponents,  say  to  them,  ‘  Well,  have  1  not  refuted  him 
capitally  ?'  I  myself  know  such  a  learned  blockhead,  who  read  in 
triumph  to  his  scholars  what  he  had  written  against  me. 

‘  The  desire  to  become  distinguished  at  the  expense  of  the  young  is 
shown  chiefly  in  the  invention  o^  new  methods,  and  in  the  creating  of  arti¬ 
ficial  ditficulties,  where  there  are  no  natural  ones.  Even  the* A.  B.  C. 
has  not  escaped  this  rage  for  novelty.  One,  in  order  to  put  some¬ 
thing  new  in  the  place  of  the  old  alphal)et  (which,  however,  must  also 
lie  learned),  teaches  the  poor  children  to  hiss,  to  whistle,  to  neigh, 
to  ctHi,  to  lisp,  to  growl,  and  to  grumble  like  lieasts.  Another  attempts 
to  explain  the  letters  out  of  the  archetypical  numerals  ;  a  third  takes 
the  trouble  of  making  the  children  unlearn  their  native  (lermaii,  in 
order  to  teach  them  anew,  first  Mceso-Gothic,  then  old  High  German, 
next  middle  High  German,  and  lastly,  following  consistently  the  same 
jirocess  <if  development  pursued  by  the  nation,  the  new  High  German. 
These  are  all  facts  ;  the  individuals  are  still  alive.  And  can  we 
wonder  at  them  ?  The  late  Funke  went  so  far  as  to  teach  children  to 
amuse  themselves,  thus  attempting  by  artificial  instructions  to  render 
diflicult  w’hat  came  to  them  so  easily  by  nature.  This  mania  for 
methodizing  has  infected  every  science.  L<Mik,  for  instance,  what 
strange  plans  are  constantly  devised  by  the  music  teachers,  who 
attempt  to  change  the  old  notes  into  signs  and  other  nonsense.’ 

— Ib.  pp.  41 — 44. 

Equally  amusing  and  equally  worthy  of  the  attention  of  our 
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countrymen,  is  the  account  which  our  author  ^ves  of  the 
ridiculous  multiplication  of  the  ‘objects  of  education’ — far 
beyond  either  the  time  orthe  average  abilities  of  the  pupils.  The 
struggle  between  what  he  calls  the  humanists  and  the  advocates  of 
the  realia  (or,  as  we  should  say,  between  those  who  contend  for  the 
advantages  of  polite  learning,  and  those  who  would  content 
themselves  with  what  they  consider  practically  useful)  often 
ended  in  imposing  upon  the  unhappy  youth  the  necessity  of 
studying  all  that  belonged  to  the  multifarious  departments  of 
both.  We  are  not  sure  that  the  close  study  of  the  following 
remarks  might  not  be  of  service  to  some  of  the  members  of  the 
Senate  of  the  London  University,  who,  however  admirable  their 
general  plan  of  study,  have  assuredly  erred  in  rendering  certain 
branches  universally  obligatory.  We  could  have  wished  that 
they  had  not  striven  so  hard  to  conciliate,  as  a  German  would 
say,  the  rival  claims  of  ‘  humanism  ’  and  the  ‘  realia.’ 

‘  The  multiplication  of  objects  of  instruction  and  the  increase  of 
schot)!  hours,  even  in  the  public  establishments,  kept  pace  with  that 
in  the  establishments  for  private  education  and  boarding-schools. 
Both  were  ])roduced  by  the  necessity  for  a  different  course  of  instruc¬ 
tion  from  that  hitherto  pursued.  .  The  private  institutions,  tl»eref(>re, 
rivalled  one  another  in  flattering  the  j)arents,  and  the  j)ublic  ones  were 
determined  not  to  be  behind.  The  former  were  at  first  ])rinci])ally 
schools  f<»r  teaching  the  realia  ;  but  as  siM»n  as  the  state  itself  founded 
real  scbrnds,  the  private  establishments  adopted  the  j)rinciple  of  hu¬ 
manism,  and  endeavored,  by  l)ecoming  universities  in  miniature,  by 
uniting  at  once  all  objects  of  instruction,  to  surpjiss  the  real  sclnNils  us 
well  as  the  gymnasia,  which  did  not  teach  so  much.  Yet  these  latter 
in  their  turn  rivalled  the  former,  and  it  was  even  prop<»sed  to  elevate 
all  public  schools  to  a  kind  of  universalism.  The  different  favorite 
sciences  of  the  learned,  the  manifold  claims  of  the  parents,  and  the 
indulgence  of  the  state,  which  was  quite  ])leased  at  seeing  the  young 
sitting  behind  their  desks,  produced  that  superabundance  of  objects  of 

instruction,  out  of  which  no  proper  selection  has  yet  been  made . 

The  pedagogues  were  fculunately  divided  in  their  opinion,  so  that 
while  one  tormented  the  children  intrusted  to  his  care  with  one  kind  of 
folly,  bis  neighbor  plagued  his  with  another  ;  and  thus  no  child  was 
plagued  with  both  at  once.  At  first  they  hated  one  another,  and 
avoided  the  errors  of  the  others  from  dislike ;  by  and  bye,  however, 
they  began  to  become  reconciled,  and  to  adopt  each  others’  errors,  thus 
forcing  their  unfortunate  pupils  to  experience,  at  one  and  the  same 
time,  all  possible  pedagogical  fooleries. 

‘  In  former  times  the  humanist  took  possi»ssion  t»f  one  l)oy,  the 
realist  of  another;  now  both  take  possession  of  the  same  boy,  and  each 
makes  the  same  claims  upon  his  time  and  attention,  as  if  it  were  in 
his  power  to  devote  himself  to  one  alone.  Formerly  one  pedi^ogue 
devoted  his  chief  attention  to  religion,  a  second  to  morals,  a  third  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  intellect,  a  fourth  to  aisthetics,  a  fi^^h  to  bodily 
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and  social  trainiiifif  ; — now  there  are  systems  of,  and  establishments  tor, 
education,  in  which  the  pupil  is  taught  to  learn  all  at  once.  All  the 
pedajrojrical  rods  have  been  bound  together  into  fasces,  and  there  is 
only  the  axe  wanting  to  strike  off  the  head  of  the  poor  boy  who  is 
utterly  stiipified  by  much  learning. 

‘  When  will  the  German  get  rid  of  his  tendency  to  roam  into  the 
boundless?  It  is  true  that  endless  paths  lie  open  to  men  in  every 
direction,  and  it  would  be  all  very  well,  did  our  strength  and  time 
allow  us,  to  traverse  them  all ;  but  ‘  art  is  long,  life  is  short  ;  we  can¬ 
not  liecome  everyihing  :*  the  young,  therefore,  should  n(»t  be  prepared 
to  undertake  everything.  It  is  indeed  very  desirable  that  the  dear 
German  youths  should  thoroughly  understand  Greek,  in  order  to 
appreciate  all  the  graces  of  ancient  Hellas,  and  the  mild  lustre  and 
power  of  its  spirit ;  I  should  also  like  that  the  good  boys  all  r.nder- 
stfHKl  Sanscrit,  Persian,  Arabic,  Chinese,  &c. ;  on  the  other  side,  life 
and  practical  utility,  as  well  as  poetry  and  dead  science,  must  he 
attended  to  ;  it  would  therefore  be  well  that  the  young,  each  and  all, 
understood  not  only  French,  English,  and  Italian,  but  also  Polish, 
llussian,  and  Turkish.  This  holds  good  still  more  with  respect  to  the 
realia.  Each  of  the  boys  should  learn  mathematics  and  mechanics, 
chemistry,  natural  ])hilosophy,  natural  history,  astronomy,  geograj)hy, 
as  well  as  the  first  principles  of  medicine,  surgery,  and  ]d»armacy. 
Btit,  cry  out  others,  are  we  to  neglect  the  body  in  the  training  of  the 
head  ?  Not  at  all ;  the  young  men  must  learn  to  exercise  and  swim, 
to  ride,  fence,  dance,  dress,  carve,  &c.,  thoroughly.  But  the  heart, 
inquire  others,  and  religion  and  philosophy  ?  Should  not  the  ytning 
bt*  trained  up  alawe  all  in  the  knowledge  of  virtue  and  Christianity? 
Ought  not  the  heavenly  goal,  which  is  exalted  far  above  this  earthly 
life,  to  Ih*  held  up  to  their  view  ?  Ought  not  the  human  mind  to  dive 
into  the  holy  mysteries  of  the  Deity,  and  to  press  on  to  the  origin  of 
all  existence,  in  place  of  sporting  on  the  surface  ? 

*  Yes,  indeed.  W’hy  not?  All  that  and  some  more.  But  the 
gtmtlemen  never  consider  where  we  are  to  get  time  for  all  this.  It 
would  be  very  well  could  it  be  accomplished,  but  it  is  impracticable. 
The  gentlemen  must  therefore  make  up  their  minds  to  lower  their 
standard  of  education  ;  they  must  learn  to  look  not  only  at  what  they 
wish  to  stuff  into  the  youth,  but  also  at  tbe  small  capacity  of  the 
young,  who  cannot  by  any  possibility  receive  everything  at  the  same 
time.* — Ib.  pp.  47 — 51. 

We  have  no  space  for  extracts  from  the  chapters  on  Mlis- 
‘  tory,*  ‘  Natural  Sciences/  or  ‘  Political  Sciences  /  though 
containing  much  which  deserves  special  mention.  By  far  the 
larger  portion  of  the  work  is  devoted  to  polite  literature  and 
criticism.  As,  in  our  preceding  series,  we  gave  Menzefs  judg¬ 
ment  on  Klopstock,  Herder,  Lt^ssing,  Wieland,  and  Schiller,  we 
feel  inclined  to  avail  ourselves  of  this  opportunity  of  adding  a 
portion  at  least  of  his  elaborate  character  of  Goethe,  w  ho,  if  not 
absolutely  the  greatest  name  in  German  literature,  is  yet  that 
which  has  occupied  most  space  in  the  public  eye,  and  has  led  to 
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most  discussion.  But  our  space  forbids.  Nor  imist  the  reader 
fort^et  that  Menzel  has  Ionf]j  been  engaged  in  hot  iconoclastic 
zeal,  against  the  idolaters  of  Goethe,  and  that  therefore  his  esti¬ 
mate,  though  in  the  main  correct,  must  be  taken  cum  gram. 

Though  we  should  much  like  to  extend  our  extracts, and  to  add 
to  the  portraits  already  mentioned,  those  of  Jean  Paul  Richter, 
Hotlinan,  Chamisso,  Tieck,  and  some  others,  we  find  our  space 
nearly  exhausted,  and  must  conclude  ;  merely  remarking  that 
the  observations  of  Menzel  on  the  principles  of  poetry  and 
criticism  generally,  and  on  the  causes  which  have  ushered  in 
each  of  the  rapid  revolutions  which  have  distinguished  the  brief 
history  of  German  literature,  are  often  conceived  in  a  truly  phi¬ 
losophical  spirit,  and  are  quite  as  valuable  as  the  spirited  por¬ 
traits  of  individual  writers  with  which  they  are  appropriately 
interspersed. 

Though  a  work  like  the  present  can  hardly  have  a  very  ex¬ 
tensive  circulation,  we  do  trust  that  the  students  of  (Tcrinan 
literature  are  suthciently  numerous  to  reward  the  diligence 
of  the  translator  and  the  enterprise  of  the  publisher.  It  is  but 
just  to  Mr.  Gordon  to  state,  that  though  he  has  nowhere  con¬ 
troverted  the  opinions  of  Menzel  on  the  subjects  of  religion, 
philosophy,  or  literature,  he  distinctly  begs  it  to  be  understood- 
that  he  by  no  means  always  agrees  with  him.  We  are  pleased 
to  see  that  he  fully  agrees  with  us  respecting  the  dangerous 
latitudinarianism  of  some  of  MenzeFs  remarks  in  the  chapter  on 
‘  Religion,’  and  enters  his  protest  against  them.  Menzel,  while 
he  has  done  most  excellent  service  against  the  rationalists,  yet 
seems  in  some  degree,  as  might  be  expected,  infected  with  the 
lax  liberalism  of  his  country  and  his  age.  His  own  opinions 
appear  to  be  nearer  those  of  the  Pietists  tlian  of  any  other  school ; 
but  while  orthodox  himself,  he  certainly  seems  inclined  to  ex¬ 
ercise  his  charity  beyond  the  limits  of  non-essential  errors;  at 
least  we  cannot  interpret  some  of  his  remarks  in  any  other 
way. 

We  cordially  commend  Mr.  Gordon’s  translation  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  public. 
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Art.  III.  1.  Principles  of  Teachtnp^  or  The  Normal  School  Manual :  cm-’ 
taining  Practical  Suggestions  on  the  Government  and  Instruction  of 
Children.  •  By  Henry  Dunn,  Sec.  to  the  British  and  Foreign  School 
Society.  Third  edition. 

2.  The  Training  System  established  in  the  Glasgow  Normal  Seminary 
and  Model  Schools,  liy  David  Stow,  Esq.  Glasgow. 

At  the  close  of  a  paper  on  the  subject  of  Education  Fallacies 
in  our  February  number  last  year,  we  intimated  that  tliere 
were  many  other  kindred  matters,  beside  those  which  were  there 
discussed,  on  which  we  should  have  wished  to  touch.  Some  of 
these  we  propose  to  consider  now. 

In  the  former  paper  we  w^ere  concerned  more  particidarly 
with  the  strictly  didactic  part  of  education  ;  in  the  present  we 
shall  confine  ourselves  chiefly  to  the  discipline,  or  to  the  teacli- 
ing,  as  afl'ecting  the  discipline.  And  here  at  the  very  outset  to 
guard  against  misapprehension,  a  preliminary  remark  is  neces¬ 
sary.  It  may  be  expected  that,  while  the  former  paper  found 
fault,  and  very  serious  fault,  with  many  methods  of  instruction 
which  are  now  fashionable,  the  present  will  be  devoted  to  a 
recommendation  of  what  are  pleasantly  termed  the  improved 
modes  of  management  which  have  in  many  quarters  taken 
the  place  of  the  old  and  rigid  regime.  If  any  anticipate  this, 
they  will  be  disappointed.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may 
be  expected  that  while  the  former  paper  entered  into  many 
details  of  teaching,  so  this  will  enter  into  many  details  of  disci¬ 
pline,  and  will  be  occupied  in  recommending  the  adoption  of 
this  or  that  new  plan,  or  the  revival  of  one  or  another  old  plan. 
But  any  who  may  anticipate  this  will  also  be  disappointed.  We 
shall  in  the  following  remarks  endeavor  to  keep  as  clear  as 
possible  of  all  detail,  in  order  to  avoid  as  much  as  possible  all 
cavil.  We  shall  state  principles,  which  will  enable  to  judge  of 
details ;  not  give  details,  which  might  prejudice  principles. 
And  this  for  many  reasons.  For,  as  we  observed  in  the  article 
before  referred  to,  since  almost  all  persons  do  know  something 
of^  discipline  practically,  that  is,  in  detail,  they  are  liable  to 
think  that,  therefore,  they  mast  know  something  of  it  theoreti- 
cally,  that  is,  in  nrinciple.  And  if  we  w’ere  to  begin  with  de¬ 
tails,  these  might  be  fouiid  to  jar  on  particular  cases,  whereas  if 
the  principle  were  stated,  it  would,  if  true,  have  a  fairer  chance, 
and  its  development  in  detail  might  safely  be  left.  For  instance, 
if  we  were  to  commence  with  recommending  the  adoption  of 
flogging  as  an  ordinary  means  of  discipline,  it  is  probable  that 
nine  out  of  ten  readers  would  turn  over  the  pages  in  disgust. 
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almost  as  if  they  had  been  in  fear  of  a  flogging  themselves. 
One  person  would  say,  the  writer  is  living  in  the  fifteenth  cen¬ 
tury  ;  another  would  ask,  is  this  the  nineteenth  ?  and  although 
the  writer  is  not  living  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  although 
the  present  century  is  the  nineteenth,  yet  for  all  that  the  eflect 
would  not  be  got  over.  It  would  have  been  too  sudden,  and 
would  have  jarred  too  much  on  the  existing  mode  of  thinking 
to  be  removed  by  a  subsequent  process  of  inferential  reasoning. 
Yet  here  too  we  must  not  be  misunderstood  :  what  we  have  just 
said  is  said  merely  by  way  of  illustration.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
we  do  not  think  that  flogging  ought  to  be  adopted  as  an  ordi- 
nary  means  of  discipline.  But  we  have  already,  perhaps,  gone 
too  far ;  for  we  live  in  an  age  when  the  very  mention  of  the 
term  discipline  seems  almost  to  require  an  apology ;  and  to 
many,  strict  discipline  is  synonymous  with  severity,  not  know¬ 
ing,  or  if  know  ing,  forgetting,  that,  in  virtue  of  its  strictness,  it 
is  actually  opposed  to  severity.  It  is  a  lax  discipline  which, 
unless  it  ceases  to  be  discipline  at  all,  is  liable  to  run  into 
severity ;  for  severity  is  only  laxity  excited ;  whereas  the  very 
best  safeguard  against  seventy  is  a  strict  system  of  discipline. 
It  is  so  in  everything.  It  is  an  irregular  diet  which  needs  the 
occasional  exhibition  of  strong  remedies,  which  strict  living 
neither  requires  nor  will  bear.  Strictness,  it  has  been  well  said, 
is  in  the  long  run  the  condition  of  rejoicing.  But  this  by  the 
wav. 

The  remarks  which  we  are  about  to  make  will  refer  in  par¬ 
ticular  to  the  discipline  of  schools  ;  and  although  many  of  them 
will  probably  be  found  to  bear  also  on  the  discipline  of  families, 
still  it  will  be  necessary  to  keep  in  mind  that  we  are  speaking 
primarily  in  reference  not  to  domestic,  but  to  scholastic,  matters. 
We  say  this  will  be  necessary,  and  for  the  following  reason ; 
because  the  point  of  view  from  which  one  would  have  to  speak 
would  be,  in  the  two  cases,  entirely  different ;  and  what  would 
be  seen  in  one  light  from  one  would  be  seen  in  another  light 
from  the  other.  And  this  difference  is  important  to  be  steadily 
contemplated  :  it  involves  many  distinctions.  For  example,  a 
family  naturally  is  limited,  a  school  not  necessarily  so ;  or  if 
limited,  its  limits  are  in  general  much  larger ;  in  a  family,  is  to 
be  considered  the  dependence  not  merely  of  subordination,  but 
also  of  the  filial  relation ;  in  a  school,  as  such,  the  dependence 
chiefly  of  subordination,  though  of  subordination  in  several 
respects ;  in  a  family,  the  children  have  of  course  been  known 
to  their  tutors  (in  this  case  the  parents)  all  along  from  infancy, 
in  a  school  the  children  may  have  been  known  to  their  tutore 
(in  this  case  the  masters)  a  very  short  time ;  in  a  family,  it  is 
possible  from  the  very  beginning  to  train  a  child  to  good  habits, 
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in  a  school,  it  may  sometimes  be  very  difficult  ever  to  brinp;  a 
child  on  to  good  habits ;  in  a  family,  it  is  possible  to  start  from 
a  point,  at  which  in  a  school  it  may  be  next  to  impossible  ever 
to  arrive ;  in  a  family,  it  is  competent  to  the  parents  to  choose 
from  the  very  first  to  train  the  child  to  order  and  truth-telling, 
and  obedience,  the  root  of  both ;  in  a  school,  it  is  not  possible  to 
pick  and  choose  such  as  have  been  so  trained,  and  there  is  a 
possibility,  to  say  no  more,  that  all  may  not  at  first  be  of  that 
kind ;  and  w  hile  in  a  school  there  may  be  a  child,  over  the  ma¬ 
nagement  of  whom,  till  an  age  when  many  habits,  good  or  bad, 
have  become  nearly  fixed,  the  masters  may  have  had  no  control, 
in  a  family  this  cannot  be  the  case.  Thus  it  is  cpiite  clear  that 
the  master  and  the  parent  are  not  always  exactly  in  the  same 
position  towards  a  boy,  nor  a  boy  towards  a  master  and  parent, 
nor  one  boy  towards  another  boy.  The  main  difi’erence,  for 
present  consideration,  between  the  position  of  the  ]>arent  and 
the  master  relatively  to  the  boy,  is  this, — that  the  system  of  the 
parent  is  answerable  for  what  the  child  is  at  the  time  when  he 
comes  into  the  hands  of  the  master,  while  the  system  of  the 
master  is  mainly  and  strictly  answerable  for  w  hat  the  child  is 
after  he  has  come  into  his  hands,  only  in  as  far  as,  at  the  time 
when  he  first  came  into  his  hands,  he  approximated  to  what  the 
master’s  system  presupposes  that  the  previous  training  should 
have  made  him.  No  judgment  is  here  expressed  on  the  relative 
desirableness  of  a  home  or  a  school  education,  but  w  hoover  enter¬ 
tains  a  doubt  on  this  question,  as  a  general  one,  might  do  well 
to  read  over  the  first  book  of  Quintilian’s  Institutes  again. 
We  shall  proceed  to  s|)eak  at  once  of  the  discipline  of  schools. 

A  school  is  a  species  of  public.  That  is  to  say,  it  is  a  society 
under  some  kind  of  government.  There  are  subjects  and  there 
are  rulers.  But  this  must  be  considered  :  the  connexion  l)etw  een 
the  two  is  not  merely  one  of  authority  on  the  one  side  and 
subordination  on  the  other,  it  is  also  one  of  age  on  tlie  one  side 
and  youth  on  the  other,  and  respectively  of  know  ledge  and  ot 
inexperience.  Now  these  several  notions,  besides  some  others, 
are  all  included  in  the  one  complex  notion  of  a  school ;  and 
tliey  are  all  important  to  be  considered  at  each  step  of  an 


*  T hr  follow’ini;  remarks  by  the  yemnper  Tittmann  deserve  notice:  Solent 
plerii|ue  scbolavtieain  jnieroriim  institutionem  doniestico'  pra'ferre  ; 
rarbsinie  fu  ri  puto,  ut  domestica  sufiiciat  disciplina,  quimi  (d)  cansas 
nudtas  alias  diOicilis  sit,  turn  propterea  maxiinc  incertu  est,  quod  inajjistri 
prixnti,  qui  <liruntur,  niro  tanta  veteruni  lingnarum  nniversnpque  antiqnitatis 
soientia  iinbuti  J^unt,  ut  idtra  inediocritateni  docti  baberi  possint,  el  sirpiiis 
cyiniuntur  ab  aliis,  qui  longe  aliam  rationem  seqiiuiitnr,  j  uermmjue  nov:c 
discipbnic  adsucscere  cogiinl  neque  rare  totuin  ordineni  institutionis  j  cr- 
lurbant.  — p.  4,  Prfpf.  JJh.  tie  Sptiontfm.  \flv.  Test. 
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inquiry  into  this  subject.  For  example,  should  a  pupil  be 
allowed  to  set  at  nought  an  order,  this  would  be  inconsistent 
with  the  elementary  notion  of  his  subordination  ;  again,  should 
a  pu|)il  be  treated  as  if  he  were  an  equal  in  everything  except 
positive  status,  this  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  notion  of  the 
relation  of  youth  to  age ;  again,  should  a  pupil  be  argued  with 
as  of  mature  judgment,  this  would  be  inconsistent  with  the 
notion  of  the  relation  of  inexperience  to  knowledge.  In  each 
case  such  a  course  would  be  a  blunder ;  because  it  would  be 
mistaking  one  thing  for  another,  and  transferring  to  the  one 
notions  belonging  only  to  the  other.  But  although  there  are 
many  separate  notions  involved  in  the  notion  of  the  relation  of 
two  parties  in  a  school,  all  may  be  considered  as  expressed  by 
the  terms  master*  and  pupils.  Of  these  the  society,  called  a 
school,  is  composed.  Their  relation  to  one  another  in  general 
has  been  stated  :  but  now,  to  consider  it  more  particularly,  we 
observe  that  in  a  school  the  word  of  the  master  is  the  law. 

When  we  say  it  iSy  we  mean  of  course  that  it  is  de  jfire.  As 
a  matter  fact,  in  any  particular  school,  it  may  or  may  not  be 
so.  Now  this  principle,  thus  statiHl,  presupposes  several  things. 
For  example,  it  presupposes  that  in  a  school  there  is  a  law, 
some  law  or  other.  Without  a  law  there  can  he  no  government, 
strictly  so  called,  and  it  has  before  been  said,  that  in  a  school 
there  is  government.  When  we  say  that  the  word  of  the  master 
is  the  law  of  a  school,  we  mean  that  against  the  decision  of  the 
recognized  master  there  can  be,  according  to  the  idea  of  a 
school,  no  appeal.  It  is  inconsistent  with  such  idea  that  the 
master  should  also  be  subject,  which,  as  long  as  he  is  master, 
he  cannot  be.  Hence  when,  in  a  school,  authority  is  resisted 
hv  a  pupil,  there  are  only  two  alternatives,  compulsion  or  ex- 
jiulsion.  For  to  suppose  that,  in  a  school,  an  order  might  he 
given  and  not  obeyed,  or  a  punishment  fixed  and  not  submitted 
to,  with  impunity,  would  be  to  suppose  a  government  which  is 
no  government ;  w  hich  would  be  absurd :  and  it  is  clear  that, 
in  as  far  as  such  resistance  or  interference  should  take  place,  a 
school  would  lose,  for  the  time  and  occasion,  its  essential 
character.  We  say,  for  the  time  and  occasion,  hut  we  do  not 
say  that  the  effect  w  ould  stop  wdth  the  time  and  occasion.  I  he 
question,  whether  of  the  tw'o,  compulsion  or  expulsion,  should 
be  resorted  to,  is  one  not  belonging  to  our  present  subject,  and 
the  decision  must  depend  on  circumstances.  One  or  other, 
however,  is  necessary.  But  the  term  w'e  have  used  above,  the 


*  In  Latin,  as  well  as  in  English,  the  word  for  teacher  {inaginter)  implies 
authorit}*. 
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decision  of  the  master,  implies  something  else  :  and  this  some¬ 
thing  must  be  stated,  that  we  may  not  mistake  one  thing  for 
another.  It  implies  that  there  is  only  one  master,  that  is  one 
head  master,  as  the  phrase  is,  and  of  course,  in  any  given  case, 
only  one  decision.  Thus  the  idea  of  a  school,  in  its  simplest 
form,  supposes  a  monarchical  constitution  :  and  in  this  form  it 
is  easiest  to  conceive  it  and  to  speak  of  the  relations  it  involves. 
But  a  school  may  also  have  an  oligarchical  constitution.  In 
this  case,  how  can  we  speak  of  the  decision  referred  to  ?  as  one, 
or  as  manifold  ?  and  how  will  our  general  principle  be  aH'ected 
by  this  ditlerence  of  constitution  ?  We  conceive  that,  if  what 
has  been  said  above  is  true,  a  school,  of  which  the  constitution 
is  oligarchical,  can  only  come  up  to  and  fulfil  the  idea  of  a 
school,  in  as  far  as  there  is  a  unity  of  thought  and  voice  in  the 
governors.  For  the  existence  of  two  ecjual  and  contrariant 
authorities  is  inconsistent  with  the  notion  of  a  school,  strictly 
considered  :  and  if  of  two,  still  more  so  of  more  than  two.  Hut 
it  may  be  that,  though  of  an  oligarchical  constitution,  it  is  after 
all  in  effect  only  monarchical,  everything  being  left  in  the  hands 
of  one  member  of  the  oligarchy  :  but  this  of  course  could  he 
only  accidental ;  not  contemplated  in  the  constitution  of  a 
school ;  a  plan  for  meeting  difficulties  and  not  the  development 
of  any  formal  idea.  But  it  might  also  be,  that  a  school  should 
have  a  sort  of  mixed  government,  being  ultimately  subject  to  an 
oligarchy,  say  a  committee  or  a  board  of  governors,  but  iniine- 
diiitely  and  practically  subject  to  an  individual,  the  master 
lx*ing  in  fact  the  plenipotentiary  of  the  oligarchical  body.  This 
is  a  constitution  on  which  it  is  difficult  to  speak,  btdng  also 
rather  a  growth  of  circumstances  than  the  carrying  out  of  a 
consistent  theory.  It  may  be  sufficient  to  say,  then,  that  in 
such  cases,  it  is  only  when  the  master  is  really  a  plenipotentiary, 
that  such  a  constitution  can  work  well ;  if  his  judgment  be  not 
confided  in  and  his  knowledge  bowed  to,  if  his  power  be 
shackled  and  his  authority  contemned  or  slijihted,  it  cannot  by 
any  possibility  prosper,  since  the  whole  must  lose  its  essential 
character.  In  such  a  case,  if  it  exists,  the  oligarchy,  or  govern¬ 
ing  body,  should  act  simply  as  a  council  to  the  master,  to  whom 
he  might  refer  upon  any  matters  of  business,*  and  whom  he 
might  consult  upon  emergencies.  This  is  not  the  office  usually 
taken,  perhaps,  by  such  bodies,  but  the  more  nearly  it  approxi- 


•  Of  course  among  matters  of  business  mav  be  included  tbc  fact  of  tbc 
masters  attending  or  not  attending  to  bis  work.  Tbc  governors  of  *i  school, 
whether  called  a  council,  or  a  committee,  or  a  board,  or  anything  else, 
whether  they  have  ever  learnt  their  Latin  grammar  or  not,  can  tell  whether  a 
man  is  at  his  business  or  not,  whether  he  is  regularly  at  his  post  or  fifty  miles 
away  from  it.  It  is  from  a  neglect  of  such  matters  of  business  as  this  that 
so  many  of  the  old  endowed  schools  have  been  overrun  with  abuses. 
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mates  to  this,  the  more  nearly  will  the  school,  in  this  point,  fulfil 
its  idea.  And,  as  things  go,  any  such  body  must  ne  deemed 
fortunate  if,  and  as  long  as,  they  are  able  to  retain  the  superin¬ 
tendence  of  one,  whose  character  will  justify  and  repay  the 
exercise  of  the  amplest  confidence,  whose  knowledge  will  make 
abundant  amends  for  their  unavoidable  deficiencies,  and  whose 
long  experience  will  correct  and  outweigh,  if  so  be,  their  vision¬ 
ary,  unpractical  speculations. 

When  we  said  that  the  oligarchy  should  act  as  a  council 
to  whom  the  master  might  refer,  we  could  not  be  mis¬ 
understood  to  mean  that  the  master  should  refer  to  them 
for  additional  influence,  to  strengthen  his  hands,  or  to 
back  his  authority.  For  such  reference  to  them  would  neces¬ 
sarily  imply  that  they  had  it  in  their  j)ower  to  confirm  or 
to  countermand  his  orders,  to  strengthen  or  to  weaken,  as  the 
case  might  be,  the  discipline  in  force,  which  would  of  course  be 
fatal  to  the  very  existence  of  anything  worthy  of  the  name  of 
discipline.  And  the  practical  absurdities  which  would  be  in¬ 
volved  in  such  a  procedure,  will  be  manifest  at  once,  when  it  is 
considered  that  in  such  oligarchical  body  might  be  the  jmrent 
or  friends  of  the  very  boy  on  whom  the  discipline  might  in  any 
particular  case  appear  to  bear  hard ;  and  those  who  know  the 
things  which  may  be  done  in  bodies  of  men  where  th.ere  is  no 
responsibility  felt,  because  forsooth  no  individuality  recognized, 
need  not  to  be  told  what  an  anomalous  position  the  master  and 
the  pupil  would  be  likely  to  be  brought  into  in  possible  and 
very  conceivable  cases,  unless  the  notion  of  their  true  relative 
standing  be  fitly  mastered,  realized,  and  admitted  as  a  rule  of 
uniform  action.  Anything  like  overruling,  counteracting,  dis¬ 
respect,  suspicion,  mistrust,  oversight,  prying,  espionage,  exer¬ 
cised  by  such  body  on  their  head  master,  besides  bringing 
discredit  on  an  institution,  must  unavoidably  disturb  the  unity 
of  the  system,  impair  the  harmony  of  its  results,  and  introduce 
disorder  and  insubordination.  Feelings  are  contagious. 

And  let  it  not  be  supposed  that  this  unity  of  discipline  on 
which  we  insist  is  unimportant,  or  important  only  in  theory. 
Unity  in  discipline  is  as  essential  as  unity  in  teaching.  It  is 
only  by  a  oneness  of  plan  that  a  oneness  of  effect  can  be  pro¬ 
duced  ;  and  as,  if  we  distract  the  mind  by  a  multiplicity  of 
studies,  w'e  shall  produce  a  weakness  and  an  inability  to  grasp 
or  master  any  subject  as  a  whole,  so,  if  we  distract  the  temper 
hy  a  multitude  of  opposing  or  varying  rules  of  discipline,  we 
shall  produce  a  weakness  and  vacillancy  of  character,  and  an 
inability  to  act  vigorously,  with  a  definite  purpose  to  a  definite 
ond.  And  these  things  generally  go  togetner  in  education.  A 
distracted  teaching  will  go  with  a  distracted  discipline.  And  it 
•8  to  the  false  notions  prevalent  of  late  years  on  these  matters. 
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that  we  must  trace  the  puny  and  divided  results  of  modern 
e<lucation.  The  truth  is,  the  mind  can  best  be  formed  by  one 
thing,  not  one  numerically,  but  one,  when  viewed  relatively  to 
the  end.  Give  it  many  and  you  perplex  it,  give  it  one  and  you 
strengthen  it.  To  increase  the  powers,  you  must  contract  the 
sphere  of  their  operation  :  the  circle  must  have  a  centre.  To 
form  and  strengthen  the  character,  you  must  confine  it  to  one 
system,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  to  systems  in  succession 
which  have  a  unity  of  plan.  Nothing  is  more  injurious  to 
children  than  the  multiplicity  of  directions  often  given  to  them. 
The  father  manages  in  one  way,  the  mother  in  another,  an 
elder  sister  in  a  third,  an  aunt  in  a  fourth,  and  a  grandmamma 
in  a  fifth,  and  a  nurse  in  a  sixth,  so  that  really  the  j)oor  child 
hardly  know  s  which  to  look  to.  And  when  he  hears  those  who 
have  to  manage  him  actually  not  agreed  among  themselves  as 
to  the  proper  way,  sometimes,  perhaps,  diametrically  o|)posed 
to  one  another,  how  can  it  be  expected  that  the  child  shall 
obey  promj)tlv  what  is  ordered  weakly,  or  ordered  doubtinglv, 
or  ordered  with  coaxing,  or  ordered  and  counterordered.  lie 
has  literally  no  time  to  be  formed  upon  any  system.  And 
hence  it  is  that  ordinarily  a  child  may  be  considered  not  so 
much  as  a  sample  of  this  or  that  course  of  training,  as  a  mess 
of  all. 

In  a  school  the  problem  is  to  pursue  a  plan  which  shall  meet 
all  the  evils  which  previous  ?//w>*management  has  produced.  It 
is  a  great  mistake,  and  one  which  can  onlv  be  made  by  the 
most  foolish,  to  suppose  that  bad  habits  are  in  the  first  instance 
learnt  at  school.  The  truth  is,  they  are  brought  to  school. 
They  are  learnt  at  home.  We  must  go  to  a  much  earlier  period 
than  the  commencement  of  children's  school  life,  to  find  when 
they  began  to  learn  wrong.  ‘  Educatio  a  lacte  cunisqiie  initiuin 
‘  ducit.’  Have  nurses  no  influence  on  the  character  of  child¬ 
ren  ?  Then  w  hy  did  Quintilian  say  ‘  Ante  omnia  ne  sit  vitiosus 

*  sermo  nutricibus  From  the  very  first  dawn  of  reason 
children  begin  to  act ;  their  actions  daily  multijily ;  ^  fit  ex  his 
‘  consuetudo,  deinde  natura.’  ‘  Utinam,’  says  Quintilian,  and 
his  words  are  equally  applicable  now,  ‘  utinam  liberorum  nos- 
‘  trorum  mores  non  ipsi  perderenius  !  Infantiam  statim  deliciis 

*  solvinuis.  Mollis  ilia  educatio,  quam  indulgentiam  vocamus, 
‘  nervos  omnes  et  mentis  et  corporis  frangit.  Quid  non  adiiltus 

*  crmcupiscet,  qui  in  purpuris  repit?  Nonduin  prinia  verba 
‘  exprimit,  et  jam  coccum  intelligit,  jam  conchylium  poscit. 
‘  Ante  palatum  eorum,  quam  os  instituimus.  In  lecticis  cres- 
‘  cunt ;  si  terrain  attigerint,  e  manibus  utrimque  sustinentium 
‘  perdent.  Gaudemus,  si  quid  licentius  dixerint.*  M  e  have 
even^  heard  of  nurseries  and  school-rooms  being  carpeted. 
‘  Quis  non  adultus  concupiscet,  qui  in  purpuris  repit  V  The 
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present,  it  cannot  be  denied,  is  a  soft  and  indulgrent  ap;e.  It  is 
an  age  of  cushions  and  easy  chairs.  It  abounds  in  weak  views 
and  puny  theories.  Our  forefathers  were  a  hardy  race;  they 
could  think  strongly  and  act  strongly.  We,  as  an  age,  can  do 
neither.  But  let  us  not  be  misunderstood.  There  is  nothing 
in  all  this  that  we  should  be  a  whit  more  opposed  to  than  we 
should  to  the  teasing  and  worrying  mode  of  management  which 
is  sometimes  adopted.  This  system  is  oidy  a  lame  substitute 
for  great  principles  of  discipline,  and  certain  positive  forms  of 
obedience.  It  is  perhaps  worse  than  any  other  in  many  re- 
sj)ects,  inasmuch  as  it  frets  and  irritates  the  temper,  and  does 
no  good  to  counterbalance  the  evil.  Children  are  only  provoked 
and  teased  by  being  hunted  up  every  five  minutes  in  the  day. 
It  does  them  no  good  whatever ;  and  prevents  their  doing  any. 
It  is  sometimes  called  looking  after  children  ;  a  little  looking 
before  would  sometimes  do  better.  Children  do  not  dislike  a 
firm  hand  and  a  regular  discipline :  on  the  contrary  they  like  it. 
What  they  hate  is  a  weak,  uncertain  discipline,  or  a  teasing, 
pettifogging  discipline.  Boys,  like  horses,  prefer  a  rein  they 
can  feel ;  boys,  like  men,  despise  an  impotent  government. 
One  reason  why  children  like  a  firm  strong  discipline  is  that 
they  can  have  more  liberty ;  and  it  is  a  fact  that  they  do  have 
more  :  and  liberty  without  license  for  mischief  is  one  great 
end  of  government. 

Touching  rewards  and  punishments  little  need  be  said.  To 
justify  the  use  of  them,  it  is  enough  that  our  nature  looks  for 
and  reepnres  them,  and  that,  whether  we  intend  them  or  not, 
exist  they  will ;  for  circumstances  will  act  as  rewards  or  punish¬ 
ments  respectively  in  spite  of  our  neglect,  so  that,  by  omitting 
to  regulate  them  ourselves,  we  do  not  abolish  them,  but  only 
surrender  them  to  the  control  of  chance  or  caprice.  In  the 
administration,  however,  of  these  instruments  for  good  or  evil, 
great  care  is  needed  that  they  lean  not  more  to  the  evil  than 
to  the  good.  For  what  in  one  nature  does  good,  in  another 
does  harm  ;  and  nothing  can  well  be  thought  ot  more  hurtful  to 
the  mind  or  to  the  body,  than  an  undiscriminating  use  of  the 
same  regimen  for  all.  Again,  it  is  to  be  obervecl  that  in  pai- 
deutics  as  in  medicine,  small  doses  exhibited  at  short  intervals 
are  far  more  efficient  than  larger  ones  at  once.  As  it  is  of  little 
importance  how  w'eighty  or  valuable  in  itself  a  reward  to 
children  is,  compared  with  the  feeling  with  which  it  is  given 
and  received  ;  so  it  matters  not  that  a  j)unishment  should  be 
weighed  out  in  exact  proportion  to  an  offence  according  to  any 
abstract  standard  viewed  apart  from  circumstances,  so  much  as 
that,  being  given  in  a  right  spirit,  it  should  work  amendment 
in  the  offender.  A  small  punishment  will  often  mark  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  an  action  as  well  as  a  large  one,  and  so  will  a  small 
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reward.  What  ought  to  be  looked  to  in  both  cases,  is  the 
approbation  or  disapprobation  of  the  master,  which  ought  to  he 
the  child’s  best  index  of  right  and  wrong.  Itewards  and  pun¬ 
ishments  in  fact  are  only  the  outward  expression,  the  visible 
manifestation  of  such  approbation  or  disaj)probation,  respec¬ 
tively  ;  and  as  such  they  ought  to  encourage  or  (in  the  good 
sense  of  the  word)  provoke  to  better  deeds.  For  as  among 
men  the  best  incentive  to  virtue  is,  next  to  the  smile  of  a  clear 
conscience,  the  esteem  of  the  wise  and  good,  so  it  should  never 
be  forgotten  in  the  management  of  children,  that  what  they 
should  be  taught  to  look  for  as  the  daily  and  almost  hourly 
earning  of  their  good  doings  is  the  praise  of  those  uj)on 
whose  care  and  kindness  they  must  of  necessity  dejH'iul. 
‘Trahimur  omnes  laudis  studio  et  optimus  (piisque  maxinie 
‘  gloria  ducitur.’  This  love  of  approbation,  too,  is  nearly  allied 
to  that  sense  of  honor  w  hich,  by  the  common  judgment  of  man¬ 
kind,  is  one  of  the  best  spurs  to  honorable  exertion.  ’Eyre  filv 
yafi  ul^iaiy  says  Demosthenes,  rote  iXevOipntc;  fnyiartjv  avdyktjv, 
Tr)v  vTTtft  Tuiv  Trnay/Lidrtov  tlvai.  Hence  the  importance, 

too,  of  keeping  the  feeling  ot  honor  high  in  children ;  and  there 
is  no  greater  danger  of  lowering  or  destroying  it  than  by  an 
injudicious  mode  of  punishment. 

Ihinishments  are  better  the  more  they  are  of  a  negative  kind. 
They  should  consist  rather  of  prohibitions  from  pleasure  than 
of  positive  inflictions  of  pain.  Rewards,  too,  should  rather 
lead  the  child  on  to  regard  the  judgment  of  the  master  than 
confine  him  to  themselves.  They  should  act  as  conductors  of  the 
master’s  approbation.  It  may  further  be  said,  that  punishments 
should  be  prompt  and  soon  over,  that  they  may  not  wear  the 
spirit.  They  should  not,  more  than  is  possible,  preclude  from 
open  air  and  exercise ;  nor  should  they  be  ordinarily  in  any  way 
severe,  but  rather  certain,  prompt,  and  discreet. 

There  are  some  persons, however,  w  ho  consider  all  emulation  as 
w  rong,  and  therefore  disapprove  of  all  rew  ards  for  good  conduct 
and  all  stimulus  to  improvement.  The  best  excuse  we  have  to 
offer  for  them  is,  that  their  inexperience  w  ill  account  for  their 
lack  of  know  ledge  ;  it  may  also  be  observed,  that  their  theory 
would  do  little  harm  till  tried,  and  that  a  short  trial  would  show 
its  folly.  To  be  consistent,  however,  they  ought  to  object  to  all 
punishments  too,  which  are  the  natural  correlative  of  rew^ards. 
Funishments  are  bad  things  no  doubt  (so  may  rewards  be, 
though  that  is  not  so  clear);  but  diseases  want  cures;  and 
however  bad  the  cure,  it  is  seldom  so  bad  as  the  disease. 
Fhnulation,  too,  is  not  envy,  though  it  may  sometimes  be  very 
near  to  it ;  but  next  door  neighbors  are  often  tfie  greatest 
strangers,  like  Ovid’s,  nemo  tarn  prope  proculque. 

There  is  scarcely  any  part  of  the  whole  subject  of  education 
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which  we  can  pursue  for  any  lenj2:th  without  finding  it  run  up 
in  time  into  almost  every  other  part.  The  methods  of  discipline 
and  the  methods  of  instruction  are,  as  we  observed  before,  inti¬ 
mately  connected,  and  accordingly  it  cannot  be  out  of  place  to 
return  here  to  the  subject  of  authority  and  persuasion,  which 
we  referred  to  slightly  in  our  last  paper,  but  which  deserves  to 
be  further  considered.  The  point  which  we  wish  to  notice  more 
particularly  now  is,  the  opposition  which  is  sometimes  supposed 
to  exist  between  what  is  called  ruling  by  persuasion  and  ruling 
by  authority.  Now,  when  these  two  things  are  represented  as 
antitheses  one  to  the  other,  we  suspect  that  there  is  some  great 
fallacy  lurking  somewhere  or  other.  The  term  ‘  ruling  by  j)er- 
‘  suasion  ’  is,  to  our  apprehension,  somewhat  ambiguous.  Per¬ 
suasion  (it  should  be  suasion,  persuasion  is  not  a  correct  term) 
may  be  either  successful  or  not  successful :  in  other  words, 
suasion  may  become  persuasion,  or  it  may  not.  Now',  if  I  try 
to  persuade  you  to  do  a  thing,  and  succeed  in  persuading  you 
to  do  it,  1  rule  by  persuasion ;  but  if  1  try  to  persuade  you  to  do 
a  thing,  and  do  not  succeed  in  persuading  von  to  do  it,  do  1 
then  rule  by  persuasion — do  I  rule  at  all  !  1  use  suasion  ;  but 

do  I  rule  ?  Certaiidy  not :  if  1  use  nothing  more  tluin  suasion, 
and  you  are  not  persuaded,  I  do  not  rule;  it  is  then  you  who 
rule,  since  you,  having  the  option  in  your  ow  n  hands  to  do  or 
not  to  do,  choose  not  to  be  persuaded,  and  therefore  (by  the 
hypothesis)  not  to  do.  When,  therefore,  ruling  by  |>ersuasion 
is  set  in  contrast  and  opjrosition  to  ruling  by  authority,  we  do 
not  distinctly  understand  what  is  meant.  Is  it  meant  that  per¬ 
suasion  is  always  successful  with  children;  that  you  can  always 
be  sure  of  persuading  them  to  do  what  it  is  right  for  them  to 
do?  If  this  is  meant,  we  understand  it,  and  have  oidy  to  try 
the  experiment  on  any  fair  average  of  children,  and  await  the 
result ;  but  there  is  probably  no  person,  come  to  years  of  dis¬ 
cretion,  who  would  maintain  this.  Is  it  meant,  then,  that  w  hen 

{)ersuasion  is  not  successful,  one  does  yet  in  such  case  still  rule 
)y  persuasion  ?  •  Is  it  not  clear  that,  in  spite  of  persuasion,  one 
does  not  rule?  How,  then,  can  this  be  called  ruling  by  |)er- 
suasion,  when  it  is  not  ruling  at  all  ?  This  is  the  ditliculty  we 
see  in  the  very  term  ruling  by  persuasion.  But  is  there  not  a 
similar  ambiguity  in  the  term  ruling  by  authority  ?  We  think 
not.  The  person  who  tries  to  persuade  merely,  and,  by  the 
hypothesis,  uses  nothing  more  than  persuasion,  leaves  the  option 
to  do  or  not  to  do,  with  the  child  ;  whereas  the  j)erson  who 
rules  by  authority  reserves  to  himself  the  right  of  ordering  or 
not  ordering  a  thing  to  be  done.  Here  then  is  no  such  break 
down,  as  in  the  mere  persuasion  theory ;  the  child  has  not  the 
power  to  question  and  dispute  the  propriety  of  the  thing  to  be 
done  :  it  is  not  put  to  him  in  that  way.  It  is  ‘  do  this,  and  he 
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*  (loos  it lie  takes  *  no '  for  an  answer.  What,  then,  is  the 
practical  ditierence  between  the  two  methods  ?  We  believe  it 
to  be  nearly  this.  He  who  rules  by  persuasion  merely,  ouixht, 
by  his  theory,  to  pve  in  when  he  cannot  persuade ;  but  yet  his 
very  ottice,  and  position,  and  comfort,  and  jreueral  sense  of 
projiriety,  force  him  at  times  to  insist  on  his  authority,  as  he  is 
oblig'd  to  call  it,  and  thus  necessarily  appears  to  the  child 
unjust,  inasmuch  as  he  oblijji;es  him  to  do  what  he  does  not 
think  just,  which  he  has  liimself  allowed  that  he  ou^ht  not  to 
oblige  him  to  do.  At  the  very  least,  by  shiftint^  the  (jround  of 
obedience,  he  must  appear  cajiricious.  (^n  the  contrary,  he  w  ho 
rules  by  authority  trusts  uniformly  to  his  orcn  jiuh^meut,  never 
to  the  child’s;  he  has  only  one  ^Touud  on  whicli  he  rests  the 
child’s  oblijxation  to  obey,  namely,  his  own  knowledge  and 
judtjment  of  what  is  ri|i»ht.  But  knowing  that  he  has  the 
authority,  and  that  the  child  acknowledges  and  owns  it,  he  is 
seldom  obliged  to  exert  it  abruptly.  He  can  afford  to  use  the 
tone  or  even  language  of  persuasion,  because  he  knows,  and  the 
child  knows,  that  there  is,  and  is  acknow  ledged  to  be,  authority 
to  back  it.  In  the  one  case  authority  is  rejected  and  persuasion 
fails,  in  the  other  authority  is  maintained  and  persuasion,  if 
used,  succeeds. 

But  there  is  another  view’  which  may  be  taken  of  this  sub¬ 
ject.  Persuasion  and  authority  are  in  fact  the  same  in  this, 
that  they  both  express  a  desire  to  have  something  done ;  and 
they  ditier  in  this,  that  persuasion  leaves  it  to  the  child,  while 
authority  reserves  it  to  itself,  to  say  whether  the  desire  shall  be. 
complh'd  with  or  not.  If,  then,  the  judgment  of  the  child  is 
the  safer  to  trust  to,  undoubtedly  mere  persuasion  is  better ; 
but  if  on  the  other  hand  the  judgment  of  the  parent  or  master 
is  the  safer,  undoubtedly  authority  is  preferable.  To  take  a 
very  commonplace  example,  a  master  w  ho  should  entreat  a  large 
number  of  boys  to  be  (juiet,  and  try  to  persuade  them  to  be  so, 
they  knowing  that  he  will  not  go  beyond  persuasion  and  en¬ 
treaty,  whether  they  are  quiet  or  not,  may  be  said  to  he 
attempting  to  rule  by  persuasion.  A  looker-on  would  probably 
think  it  anything  but  ruling.  On  the  contrary,  a  master  who 
should  reciuest  to  have  silence,  the  boys  knowing  that  he  will 
go  beyoiul  a  request,  if  they  are  not  silent,  may  be  said  (quoad 
hoc)  to  rule  by  authority,  though  apparently  using  the  words  or 
tone  ot  persuasion.  Bl-infornu*d  persons  su|)pose  that  the  per¬ 
suasion  system  is  kinder  than  the  other ;  but  it  is  no  such 
thing:  it  is  weaker,  but  not  kinder.  Heal  kindness  is  discreet, 
and  relies  on  sound  judgment,  but  does  not  humor  and  truckle 
to  the  whimsies  ot  those  who  cannot  judge.  Children  cannot 
know  w  hat  is  best  for  them ;  and  to  treat  them  as  if  they  did 
know  is  anything  but  kind,  because  anything  but  wise.  They 
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ought  to  be  made  to  do,  not  what  aecms  best  to  them,  but  what 
is  best /or  them.* 

We  are  not  ignorant  that  to  the  many  some  of  the  opinions 
expressed  here  may  seem  overstrained  and  unealled  for.  Indeed 
it  could  not  be  otherwise,  if  these  opinions  are  true.  But  there 
will  be  others  to  whom  they  will  appear  nothing  new,  hut  only 
an  objective  exhibition  of  their  ow  n  subjective  feelings.  This 
also  could  not  be  otherw  ise,  if  the  opinions  expressed  are  true. 
Although  to  many  it  may  seem  an  unimportant  matter  whether 
a  lax  or  a  firm  system  of  discipline  be  adopted  in  schools,  to 
others  it  will  appear  a  question  of  the  greatest  moment ;  and 
while  some  may  fancy  that  there  is  alter  all  no  gn‘at  dilferenee 
except  in  words,  others  will  know  that  the  dilferenee  is  one 
of  things  and  realities  ;  they  w  ill  know'  that  if  a  general  laxity 
of  school  discipline  w  ere  but  once  to  become  j)revaleut  in  this 
or  any  other  country,  for  but  two  generations,  nothing  more 
would  be  needed  but  the  addition  of  two  or  three  more  |)rinci- 
ples  which  generally  accompany  such  a  state  of  things,  to 
ensure  for  our  posterity  a  j)unv,  weakly  character,  and  a 
poverty-stricken  imj)otency  of  intellect.  There  would  be  dwarfs 
in  those  days.  There  would  be  no  help  for  a  country  in  which 
such  a  system  should  prevail :  there  never  has  b(‘en  Ibund  any, 
where  such  a  system  has  become  predominant.  The  citizens  of 
a  state  were  once  the  pupils  of  the  schools  ;  and  the  pupils  of 
the  schools  will  one  day  be  citizens  of  the  state  :  and  to  sup¬ 
pose,  or  to  act  on  the  supposition,  that  there  is  no  conm*\ion, 
or  little  connexion,  between  the  discipline  of  schools  and  the 
order  of  a  state,  is  a  piece  of  the  most  glaring  short-sightedness, 
e  said  that  nothing  else  would  he  needed  but  the  addition  ol 


*  Tills  reiniiids  us  of  a  passage  in  tlie  Kpisflc  to  llu*  IIi*l»n*\vs  (xii.  0,  fO), 
whicli,  as  it  may  liavt*  Ifd  or  may  lead  to  some  mi^appn  lieiislons  on  tliissu!»- 
ject,  may  be  wortli  explainini;  Imre.  It  is  tliis  :  ‘  We  have  had  fathers  of  our 
ilesli  wliich  corrected  us,  and  we  jjave  them  reverence  :  shall  wc  not  mmdi 
rather  be  in  subjection  to  tbe  Father  of  spirits  and  live  ?  For  they  verily  fora 
few  days  vhtisteuvd  us  after  their  own  pleasure  ;  but  Ife  fir  our  profit ^  that  we 
niiijht  be  p.'irtakers  of  Ilis  holiness/  \'C.  Now  the  word  for  ehasfnieil 
{iTraihvov)f  is  the  same  as  that  used  above  for  corrected  {iratttvriiQ)  ;  the  only 
clifl'ercnce  is  that  one  is  the  verb,  and  the  other  tbe  noun,  d  he  me.'inini:  is 
trained  or  educated  :  Tat^tia  is  the  common  word  for  education.  A^uiin, 
‘  they  chastened  us  after  their  own  ]>leasure/  does  not  mean  that  they  ca>tl- 
^^ted  us  just  as  thev  ]»leasc<l,  but  thep  tnuphty  trained,  and  educated^  us  as 
seemed  to  iheui  fit  ;  and  the  antithesis  intended  in  the  passage  is  this,  that 
^’hile  our  fathers  after  the  ffesh  have  trained  and  educated  us  as  they  th<  tn/ht 
best,  the  Father  of  spirit  trains  and  educates  us  as  is  realli/  best.  Ih«’yniay 
havf  been  mistaken,  but  He  cannot  be  :  they  consulte<l  our  ap]>arent  go<id, 
He  our  real  good.  The  word  pleasure,  is  rarely  use<l  exactly  in  this  sense 
t>ow.  Wiclif  uses  ici//,  ‘  Thai  in  t3me  of  fewe  dales  tauyhten  {Inaittvov)  us 
bi  her  (their)  ici//.’ 
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two  or  three  more  principles  which  generally  accomjiany  the 
state  of  things  on  which  we  have  been  remarking.  Such  prin¬ 
ciples  are  some  of  those  which  we  treated  in  the  former  paj)er, 
as,  for  example,  that  the  study  of  the  dead  languages  is  useless, 
or  not  so  useful  as  many  other  things;  that  it  is  of  no  use  to 
work  for  working’s  sake;  that  it  is  undesirable  to  overload  the 
memory  with  mere  words,  as  people  talk,  with  poetry,  (uatorv, 
and  so  forth,  and  tliat  it  is  better  to  impart  facts,  useful  facts  in 
science  and  natural  history.  These  and  such  like  favorite 
ilogmas  are  tlie  universal  concomitants  of  a  weakened  and 
elfeiuinate  system.  They  are  the  plausible  outside  put  u|)ou 
plans  which  would  produce  nothing  but  shallowness  and  con¬ 
ceit.  The  truth  is,  that  a  strong,  firm  discipline,  and  a  strong, 
broad  system  of  classical  institution  form  the  very  best  base  on 
wliich  can  be  raised  the  superstructure  of  a  great  national 
character. 


Such  warnings  as  these  are  more  especially  needed  now, 
when  we  hear  so  much  of  English  notes  to  classical  books,  of 
literal  translations,  whether  interlinear  or  marginal,  of  self- 
instructing  manuals,  of  easy  explanations  of  abstruse  sub¬ 
jects,  of  epitomes,  compendiums,  and  so  forth;  now  when  the 
most  empirical  methods  find  a  place  in  our  schools,  and 
are  actually  encouraged  where  it  might  have  been  exj)ected 
they  would  have  been  most  stringently  proscribed.  The  crib¬ 
bing  books,  as  boys  call  them,  which  are  now  so  widely  used, 
are  among  tlu‘  worst  signs  of  the  classical  education  of  the  dav. 

Tliere  is  a  great  deal,  |)erha|)s,  which  way  be  said  against 
Latin  notes  to  Latin  and  (ireek  school  books;  we  do  not  deny 
it :  hut  that  which  may  be  said,  is  not  that  which  is  said.  If 
Latin  notes  do  harm,  we  are  (piite  certain  that  such  English 
notes  as  we  generally  get  do  more.  We  shall  find  out  in  course 
of  time,  p(*rhaps,  that  the  scliolars  who  were  formed  when  therii 
were  no  notes  but  in  Latin,  were  not  inferior  to  those  who  have 
been  produced  bv  the  prosod v-made-easy  methods  of  the  day. 
It  would  possibly  be  unfair  to  intimate  a  suspicion  that  some 
who  have  written  notes,  have  written  them  in  Englisli  because 
easier  to  them  to  write,  rather  than  because  easier  to  the  pupils 
to  read.  We  believe  there  was  not  near  so  much  rubbish 


written  in  I/atin  notes  as  there  is  in  Englisli.*  Our  own  ojiinioii 
is  that  if  a  boy  cannot  read,  for  example,  I  ley  lie’s  notes  to 
Virgil  or  Dfiring’s  to  Horace  (we  are  not  saving  that  Ileynes 
or  Dtirings  notes  are  all  tliat  they  ought  to  be),  he  has  no 
business  to  read  Virgil  or  Horace  at  all.  He  ought  to  go 
tlirough  his  Delectus  again. 

^  One  of  the  great  objections,  and  a  very  serious  objection,  to 
English  notes  (and  the  same  will  apply  to  American  notes),  is 
that  they  are  so  easy  to  read:  they  may  be  read  so  quickly; 
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there  is  so  little  delay  in  the  perusal,  so  little  dwelling  of  the 
eye,  and  therefore  of  the  mind,  so  little  thought  needed  for 
reading  English  notes ;  they  may  be  read  almost  between  sleeping 
and  waking,  read  while  coming  up  to  the  lesson,  or  read,  say 
stealthily  glanced  at,  while  going  through  the  lesson.  And  we 
all  know  that  what  is  easiest  to  read  is  often  the  most  difficult 
to  remember,  especially  when  we  get  at  once  to  the  result  without 
ourselves  going  through  the  process  of  working  it  out.  This 
again  is  another  great  objection  to  the  English  and  American 
note  system  now  in  vogue,  that  it  precludes  the  pupil  from 
exercising  the  mind  in  finding  out  the  thing  to  be  found,  in 
arriving  by  his  own  strength  at  the  point  required,  in  solving 
the  problem  for  himself;  from  this,  the  most  gratifying  and 
wholesome,  because  the  most  exercising  and  most  gymnastic, 
part  of  learning,  the  pupil  is  constantly  debarred.  For  a  single 
glance  at  a  few  pages  of,  say,  Anthon’s  Horace,  will  convince 
any  one  that  it  is  not  the  difficult  things  which  a  studious  boy 
could  not  find  out  if  he  tried  (supposing  him  fit  to  read  the 
author  at  all),  it  is  not  these  merely,  or  these  inaiidy,  which 
are  explained,  as  they  call  it,  but  the  easy  things  which  a  lazy 
hoy  would  not  try  to  find  out.  Li^ssing  said  that  if  he  had  the 
choice  offered  him  between  truth  and  the  investigation  of  truth, 
he  would  unhesitatingly  choose  the  latter;  and  though  the 
terms  in  which  he  expressed  this  decision  have  something  like 
an  air  of  levity,  yet  there  is  after  all  a  certain  basis  of  reality  and 
soundness  beneath  it.  There  is  nothing  more  delighting  and 
invigorating  to  the  mind,  because  nothing  calling  its  |)owers 
into  more  healthy  exercise,  than  the  pursuit  and  discovery  of 
knowledge  :  this  of  course  is  trite  enough,  and  every  one  would 
admit  it  in  general  terms,  every  one  would  agrc^c  to  it — until  it 
was  to  be  applied  to  a  practical  case.  But  such  a  system  as  w'c  are 
remarking  on,  proceeds  in  entire  neglect  of  this  |)rinciple;  such 
a  system,  we  should  say,  so  far  from  whetting  the  apj)etite  by  a 
chase,  does  away  with  the  chase,  and  chokes  the  mind  with 
food  which  it  is  unable  to  digest.  A  mental  obesity  is  the 
natural  result  of  such  a  diet,  and,  if  the  complexion  counterfeits 
the  hue  of  health,  it  w  ill  be  only  the  hue,  for  it  cannot  be  inore 
than  skin-deep.  Far  different  the  result  of  a  healthy  regimen, 
which  affords  exercise  proportioned  to  the  strength,  excites  a 
strong  and  natural  appetite,  and  imparts  all  along  the  tone  and 
vigor  which  will  enable  the  frame  to  cope  with  the  exercise  and 
the  food. 

Connected  with  this  subject,  though  |)erhaps  indirectly,  is 
another  of  some  interest.  We  allude  to  what  is  commonly 
called  the  love  of  reading  in  children,  borne  j)ersons,  we  (con¬ 
ceive,  lay  far  too  great  a  stress  on  this  peculiarity,  as  if  it  were  a 
certain,  necessary,  and  unmixed  good ;  as  if,  this  being  secured, 

VOL.  IX. 
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all  was  right.  Our  own  opinion  is  directly  opposed  to  this 
view.  We  believe  that  the  love  of  reading  is  very  often  and  in 
multitudes  of  cases,  the  mere  love  of  laziness ;  and  if  Bishop 
Butler  could  say  with  justice  in  his  day  that  there  was  no  time 
spent  in  greater  idleness  than  the  greater  part  of  that  which  is 
spent  in  reading,  what  must  we  say  now,  if  we  would  state  the 
case  as  it  really  stands  ?  We  believe  that  there  is  nothing 
more  injurious  to  the  habits  of  thought  than  the  indiscriminate 
reading  which  is  now  in  fashion, — nothing  which  tends  more 
din^ctly  to  impair  the  tone  of  the  mind  and  the  vigor  of  the 
intellect.  Heading  for  mere  amusement  generally,  and  that  hy  no 
long  process,  becomes  reading  what  o?fpht  not  to  amuse,  but  to 
disgust.  An  incorrect  and  un-English  style,  false  ornament, 
and  still  falser  morality,  are  the  base  on  which  most  of  those 
works  are  formed  which  are  addressed  to  the  large  body  of  the 
reading  public.  They  take  for  granted,  or  even  formally  state, 
and  with  an  air  of  philosophy  (we  say  an  air)  are  fain  to  defend, 
elucidate,  and  render  attractive  to  the  mass,  the  most  pestilent 
theories  and  opinions.  If  mere  knowledge  ordinarily  only 
puft'eth  up,  what  must  be  the  effect  of  that  know  ledge  which  is 
far  more  of  evil  than  of  good  ?  If  literature  is  at  best  but  a  sea 
in  which  the  navigator  must  pilot  himself  watchfully,  if  he 
would  escape  shipwreck,  what  must  be  the  fate  of  those  who 
w’ould  launch  forth  on  its  billows  without  compass  and  without 
nulder,  or  having  rudder  and  compass,  yet  regardless  of  both  ? 
We  feel  that  this  is  a  subject  of  the  greatest  importance  now  , 
greater  than  at  any  previous  era  in  the  history  of  the  world  ; 
now’,  when  every  one  has  reading  enough  within  his  reach  to 
till  him  with  error  and  vice,  as  well  as,  if  he  chose,  with  real 
knowledge  and  that  humility  wdiich,  in  its  true  character  and 
liighest  forms,  it  is  invariably  found  to  engender.  For  our  own 
part  we  prize  in  the  young  a  love  of  activity  and  work  far  more 
liighly  than  the  mere  love  of  reading.  The  love  of  work  may 
be  turned  to  good  account,  for  work  may  be  found  in  many 
w  alks  of  professional  or  of  commercial  life,  but  the  mere  love  ol 
reading  map  turn  to  no  good  account  at  all ;  it  may  be  accom¬ 
panied  by  none  of  those  other  qualities  which  tend  mainly  to 
determine  the  character  of  the  mind,  it  may  indeed  give  that 
general  knowledge,  which  might  far  more  fitly  be  designated 
general  ignorance ;  that  imperfect,  one-sided,  isolated,  smatter¬ 
ing,  skin-deep,  stiperficial  kind  of  knowledge  which  has  no  root, 
no  stability,  no  coherence ;  a  kind  of  know  ledge  w  hich  w  ill  make 
talkei*s,  and  nothing  more.  Literature,  apart  from  the  pursuit 
and  study  of  some  one  department,  is  much  better  let  alone. 
Owe  subject  well  studied  is  better  than  a  smattering  of  a  hun¬ 
dred — for  ourselves  we  infinitely  prefer  activity  and  regularity 
in  business  to  the  ‘  strenua  inertia  ’  of  the  circulating-library 
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gourmand.  Great  readers,  it  lias  been  said,  are  generally  great 
eaters.  But  they  do  not  always  digest  all  they  read  any  more 
than  all  they  eat.  There  is  a  mental  as  well  as  a  bodily  dys¬ 
pepsia. 

There  is  not,  as  there  is  commonly  supposed  to  be,  any  neces¬ 
sary  connexion  between  a  wholesome  intellectual  culture  and  a 
(mere)  love  of  reading.  The  greatest  divines,  and  lawyers,  and 
poets,  and  philologers  have  not  always  been  distinguished, 
when  boys,  for  their  love  of  reading ;  while  on  the  contrary, 
children  who  are  most  remarkable  for  this  same  love  of  readiim, 
very  frequently  turn  out  anything  but  specimens  of  high  or 
sound  intellectual  cultivation.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  a 
boy,  most  fond  of  reading,  to  become  a  sailor,  or  anything  else 
most  foreign  from  the  supposed  objects  of  his  interest  and 
regard.  But  the  truth  is,  that  such  result,  say,  tliu  desire  of  going 
to  sea,  for  example,  is  often  only  a  development  in  another 
direction  of  the  very  same  temper  which  shows  itself  in  the  love 
of  (listless)  reading.  It  is  a  temper  frequently  of  desultoriness, 
aversion  to  regular  employment  and  fixed  work :  sometimes  also 
a  temper  of  adventure  and  an  eagerness  for  travel  or  discovery. 
How  many  thousands  of  boys,  for  example,  has  Robinson 
Cnisoe  sent  to  sea  I  We  are  not  saying  that  Robinson  Crusoe 
is  a  bad  book  for  boys,  or  that  going  to  sea  is  always  bad  (for 
sailors  there  must  be,  and  we  are  as  a  nation  almost  born  with 
a  love  for  the  sea,  remarkably  in  contrast  to  the  American 
youth) ;  we  are  only  pointing  out  what  are  the  obvious  tenden¬ 
cies  and  results  of  certain  methods  of  treatment — intellectual, 
moral,  and  prudential.  There  is  no  material  difference,  in  this 
view,  between  reading  the  tale  of  Robinson  Crusoe  and  the 
tales  of  Cooper  and  others;  yet  no  one  can  doubt  that  the 
tendency  of  them  is  to  breed  in  the  mind  a  passion  for  adven¬ 
ture  ana  travelling,  and  what  they  call  seeing  the  world.  And 
this  being  the  case,  a  boy  only  needs  the  concurrence  of  two  or 
three  other  circumstances  to  bring  him  to  fix  his  mind  finally  on 
the  nautical  life.  Such  circumstances  may  be,  for  example,  the 
inability  (from  want  of  opportunity  or  means)  to  travel  and  see 
the  world  in  any  other  way,  or  the  indecision  of  himself  pre¬ 
viously,  and  of  his  friends,  as  to  what  occupation  he  shall  be 
put  to.  But  this  is  only  by  w^ay  of  illustration  of  the  general 
subject.  What  we  wish  to  bring  out  to  view  is,  that  the  love  of 
activity  and  of  regular  work  is  a  much  more  promising  sign  in 
children  than  the  love  of  passive  reading  and  amusement.  A 
boy  who  does  his  work  well  and  plays  well,  learns  hard  and 
reads  hard,  takes  his  game  at  cricket  or  at  black  bull  in  turn 
w  ith  his  fifty  lines  of  Virgil  or  his  page  of  Cicero,  is  in  the  one 
what  he  is  in  the  other,  alert,  quick,  and  earnest,  is  the  type  of 

the  future  man  as  education  should  make  him.  And  this  again 
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brings  us  round  to  the  old  subject  of  Greek  and  Latin.  How 
iniseruble  is  the  view  of  those  who  would  exclude  from  a  school 
course  such  useless  exercises  as  they  call  them,  as  verse-making 
and  copious  Latin  composition,  and  would  substitute  for  them 
the  more  *  interesting  *  (!)  and  ‘useful’  (!)  observntion  of  facts  of 
natural  history  and  physics,  and  so  forth.  Yes ;  instead  ot 
learning,  they  would  have  observation ;  instead  of  doing,  they 
would  have  mere  looking ;  instead  of  worky  they  would  have 
amusement.  They  would  turn  study  into  play,  and  j)lay  into 
the  appearance  of  study.*  We  regard  the  exercise  ot  making 
Latin  verse  one  of  the  most  various,  most  comprehensive,  most 
strengthening  exercises  by  which  a  lad  can  be  disciplined  to 
mental  work.  True ;  he  must  work ;  it  cannot  be  done  with¬ 
out  ;  he  must  make  mistakes,  and  find  them  out  and  correct 
them,  and  avoid  them  in  future ;  he  must  use  his  memory,  his 
judgment,  his  taste ;  mere  staring  at  objects  will  not  answer  the 
end.  And  this  is  one  of  the  great  advantages  of  Latin  and 
Greek  as  subjects  of  school  instruction,  that  they  do  atlbrd 
scope  for  work,  real,  hard  work,  and  that  the  process  of  ac- 
(piiring  them  is  thus  made  a  lit  preparation  for  any  kind  of 
intellectual  labor  afterwards.  Even  those  who,  from  any  cir¬ 
cumstances,  do  not  gain  much  actual  knowledge  or  information, 
as  it  is  called,  in  the  course  of  learning  Latin  and  Greek,  do  get 
at  any  rate  the  power  of  acquiring  it.  And  power  is  the  end  of 
training.  Knowledge  comes  by  the  way.  Nor  is  a  short  time 
enough  for  this  purpose.  We  will  say  broadly,  that  Latin  and 
Greek,  if  they  could  be  learnt  in  a  short  time  thoroughly, 
would  forthwith  lose  nearly  all  their  fitness  to  the  end  for 
which  they  are  mainly  taught.  If  they  could  be  acquired  in  a 
few  weeks  or  months,  they  would  no  longer  be  suitable  as 
training  studies.  Training  requires  time;  it  is  time  which 
makes  character, moral  or  intellectual.  The  ‘seven  or  eight  years,’ 
of  which  Milton  spoke,  are  most  meetly  spent  in  following 
one  path  of  learning,  and  the  ‘  miserable  Latin  and  Greek,’  as 
he  calls  it,  if  acquired,  as  he  says  it  might  be,  ‘  in  one 
‘  year,’  however  ‘  easily  and  delightfully,’  would  of  necessity  be 
almost  wholly  useless  for  the  purpose  of  training  and  disci¬ 
plining  the  mind.  It  would  leave  the  work  to  be  done  by 
something  else.  It  would  give  haply  a  little  knowledge,  and  a 
little  power,  and  a  little  pleasure,  but  it  would  do  next  to 
nothing  towards  seriously  forming  the  mind  to  intellectual 
labor,  or  to  work  of  any  kind  wdiatever. 

Another  great  advantage  of  Latin  and  Greek  which  we  may 


*  llio  objection  to  the  working  Greek  and  Latin  system  often  comes 
from  tliose  who  (;ls  if  to  show  the  inconsistency  of  error)  would  favor  any 
pUan  for  making  a  gnme  ‘instructive,*  as  it  is  called. 
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just  toucli  on,  is  this ;  that  the  field  of  classical  literature  is 
limited,  and  may  be  studied  completely.  *  The  completeness  of 

*  the  study,’  says  a  distinguished  living  scholar,  ‘  would  have 

*  the  effect,  which  nothing  but  a  complete  study  of  a  limited 

*  miantity  of  subject-matter  can  give ;  the  effect  of  disciplining 

*  the  mind  to  exactness,  of  forming  it  to  a  full  comprehension  of 
‘  the  value  of  thoroughly  knowing  a  subject,  and  at  the  same 

*  time  of  convincing  the  student  how  difficult  it  is  fully  or  ade- 

*  (juately  to  comprehend  even  a  limited  amount  of  suhject- 
‘  matter, — a  conviction  never  reached  by  those  wlio  ramble 
‘  unrestrained  over  a  boundless  space,  and  so  have  not  leisure 

*  sufficient  to  learn  how  little  they  actually  sec  of  the  infinite 

*  which  passes  before  their  eyes.’ 

The  proper  study  for  youth  is  one  whose  surface  is  limited, 
but  whose  depth  may  be  thoroughly  explored.  The  ground 
should  not  be  large,  but  they  should  plough  it  well.  It  is  not 
rambling  over  it,  but  digging  it  through  and  through,  which 
forms  a  strengthening  exercise. 

We  must  not  lay  down  our  pen  without  saying  a  few  words 
on  the  books  which  have  served  us  for  a  motto  on  the  present 
occasion.  Mr.  Dunn’s  work  has  the  rare  merit  of  having  been 
w  ritten  by  a  man  w  ho  understands  practically  the  subject  which 
he  handles.  The  promises  of  the  title-page  are  amply  fulfilled 
in  the  subsequent  pages  of  the  book.  It  abounds  with  wise 
counsel  and  good  thoughts ;  and  any  teacher  w  ho  can  read  it 
without  learning  something  new,  or  feeling  strengthened  in 
w  hat  he  knew  &fore,  must  be  either  already  well  nigh  perfect 
or  else  incorrigibly  bad. 

Although  we  do  not  pledge  ourselves  to  all  the  oj)inions 
advanced  in  Mr.  Stow’s  work,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying, 
that  it  will  be  found  very  useful  by  all  persons  cngag(‘d  in  the 
establishment  or  management  of  schools  for  the  lowt*r  orders, 
and  will  be  read  with  pleasure  by  all  who  are  interested  in  the 
business  and  prospects  of  popular  education. 


Art.  IV.  The  Pictorial  Edilim  of  Shakspere,  Parts  /.  to  XXXI, 
Ix>ii(lon  :  Charles  Knight.  IR'll) — 11. 

ILLUSTRIOUS  as  is  the  reign  of  Rli/abeth,  in  no  rcs[)ect  is 
^  it  more  so  than  in  the  host  of  |)oets  who  she<l  brightness  on 
that  glad  morning.  Peele,  Lyly, Sidney,  Marlowe, Green, Sylvester, 
Drayton,  Spenser,  Shakspere, — all  sang  together  in  sweet  har¬ 
mony,  and  first  among  them  all  must  the  last  named  he  |)Iaced. 
That  he  wrote  for  the  stage  has  with  one  class  been  iinnle  an 
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objection  against  placing  him  in  the  list  of  our  poets ;  and  for¬ 
getful  of  his  volume  of  sweet  poetry — in  which  some  twenty 
of  his  sonnets  alone  would  place  him  on  an  equality  with  any 
one  of  his  contemporaries, — the  poet  who  belongs  to  all  time, 
the  poet  of  universal  man,  has  been  viewed  by  some,  but  as  the 
text-book  for  the  actor,  but  as  a  source  of  amusement  to  play¬ 
going  people. 

Now  this  most  unjust  notion  has  arisen  simply  from  forgetting 
that  dramatic  poetry  is  as  essentially  poetry,  as  epic  or  didactic ; 
that  because  it  is  capable  of  scenic  representation,  it  by  no 
means  follows  that  that  is  the  form  for  which  it  was  expressly 
intended ;  and  that  to  censure  highly  poetical  jiroductions 
merely  because  they  have  been  so  used,  argues  as  little  wisdom 
as  to  object  to  many  valuable  things  because  a  use  may  be 
made  of  them  which  we  conscientiously  disapprove.  Such  views 
as  we  have  stated,  were  those  of  ‘  precious  Master  Stubbes,’ 
whose  vagaries  have  contributed  more  to  cast  unmerited  obloquy 
on  the  early  Puritans  than  any  abuse  of  their  enemies ;  and  who, 
mistaking  want  of  taste  for  Christian  zeal,  classes  ^  plays  and 
‘  music,’  curled  hair  and  starched  ruffs,  among  the  especial 
snares  of  the  evil  one,  and  who  recommends  ‘  Fox’s  Book  of 

*  Martyrs’  as  the  only  legitimate  ‘recreation’  for  Christian 
men.  Not  so  thought  a  greater,  a  more  consistent  Puritan 
than  he,  Milton — who  viewing  even  the  ‘  stary-pointed  pyra- 

*  mid,’  as  too  mean  for  Shakspere, 

*  Who  to  our  wonder  and  astonishment. 

Hast  built  thyself  a  livelong  monument,' 

would  offer  a  living,  breathing  homage  that  should  last  through 
all  time. 


‘  For  whilst  to  the  shame  of  slow  endeavoring  art, 

Thy  easy  numbers  flow,  and  that  each  heart 
Hath  from  the  leaves  of  thine  unvalued  book 
Those  Delphic  lines  with  deep  impression  took, 

Then  thou  our  fancy  of  itself  bereaving, 

Dost  make  ns  marble  with  too  much  conceiving  ; 

And  so  sepulchred,  in  such  pomp  doth  lie. 

That  kings  for  such  a  tomb  would  w'ish  to  die.’ 

From  the  enthusiasm  of  this  homage  we  may  well  conceive 
the  entranced  enjoyment  with  which  the  young  poet  pored  over 
the  precious  folio  collection  of  Shakspere’s  works ;  and  how 
intensely  he  felt  that  the  dramas  of  this  astonishing  writer  were 
never  intended  merely  to  supply  characters  for  Burbage  or 
fUleyne  to  enact,  or  scenes  which  the  mere  playwright  might 
furnish  out  with  boards,  paint,  and  canvas;  but  as  magnificent 
poiMiis,  exhibiting  every  trait  of  human  nature, — all  its  strength 
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and  all  its  weakness ;  as  bringing  before  us  scenes  of  long  past 
time  clothed  in  hues  of  reality ;  or  revelling  in  dreams  of  sur¬ 
passing  loveliness,  with  ^  little  dainty  Ariel,’  and  Titania  and  her 
elfin  company, — scenes  and  beings  which  no  stage  could  ade- 
(piately  represent,  and  no  actor  shadow  forth. 

In  contemplating  the  unapproached  superiority  t)f  Shaksp(‘re 
as  a  dramatist,  we  must  remember  that  when  he  came  to  Lon¬ 
don,  the  only  direction  in  which  his  genius  could  be  profitably 
employed  was  as  a  writer  for  the  stage.  In  Elizabeth’s  reign, 
prose  literature,  if  we  except  Sir  Philip  Sidney’s  (juaint  hut 
poetical  Arcadia,  and  one  or  two  short  tales  by  Greene  and 
Lodge,  was  unknown ;  and  poetical  literature,  if  we  except 
songs  and  sonnets,  was,  until  the  appearance  of  the  exquisite 
‘  Faery  Queen,’  almost  confined  to  the  dramatic  class.  Indeed, 
the  eager  interest  manifested  during  this  period  for  dramatic 
|)oetrv,  and  the  great  superiority  of  the  ])lays  produced,  in  a 
moral,  no  less  than  a  poetical  point  of  view,  to  those  of  later 
days,  is  the  most  remarkable  feature  in  the  literary  history  of 
those  times. 


The  cause  for  this  may  be  found  in  the  faet  that,  of  all  the 
ancient  amusements  and  usages  so  fiercely  proscribed  at  the  Re¬ 
formation,  theatrical  performances  alone  were  not  only  per¬ 
mitted,  but  encouraged.  The  advantages  which  the  miracle 


plays  had  conferred  on  the  people  by  familiarizing  their  minds 
with  the  great  outlines  of  Scripture  history,  through  a  m(‘dium 
which  was  not  then  considered  as  profane,  were  not  lost  sight  of 
by  the  reformers.  They  readily  perceiv(*d  that  the  stage,  even 
in  that  rude  form,  might  become  a  powerful  auxiliary  ;  and  in 
the  interludes  of  ‘  Pardonere  and  the  Frcre,’  ‘God’s  Promises,’ 


‘  New  Custome,’  and  that  extravagant  attempt  at  the  historical 
drama,  IFale’s  ‘  Kyng  Johan,’  we  have  characteristic  specimens 
of  the  use  they  made  of  it.  The  theatre  thus  became  a  sort  of 
authorized  place  of  entertainment ;  and  the  aid  of  the  play 
writer  was  sought,  not  only  by  amusement-seeking  folk,  but  by 
grave  and  learned  divines,  who  heeded  little  the  ribaldry  in 
which  the  w'riters  indulged,  provided  shrewd  blows  were  given 
to  ‘  fat  friars  and  rich  abbeys.’ 

During  the  whole  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  attachment  fd  the 
people  to  theatrical  amusements  increased ;  but  from  the  list  of 
subjects  which  the  early  records  of  the  drama  presents,  we  think 
it  likely  that  as  many  pressed  to  thetheatr(*s  to  obtain  historical 
know  ledge,  as  for  mere  pastime.  So  great  was  the  taste  for 
historical  plays  during  this  period,  that  it  would  Ix^  difficult  to 
find  a  stirring  incident  or  a  cons|)icuo!is  character,  either  in 
ancient  or  modern  history,  which  had  not  been  takeji  as  a  sub¬ 
ject.  Still,  the  historical  drama,  such  as  we  judge  it,  was^with 
the  single  exception  of  IMarlowe’s  ‘  Edward  the  Second,  un- 
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known.  TJiesc  attempts  w^ere  little  more  than  Pliitarcli,  oi* 
Grafton,  or  liollingshed  copied  out  ‘  dialo^e  wise,’  and  inter¬ 
spersed,  sometimes  with  exquisite  bursts  of  true  poetry,  some¬ 
times  w  ith  the  vilest  trash ;  i3ut  all  faithfully  retlecting  the  pre¬ 
judices,  religious  or  national,  of  the  age.  Now  this  state  of  things 
actually  rendered  it  more  difficult  for  Shaksperc  to  strike  out  a 
diflbrent  [lath  in  dramatic  literature  than  if  he  had  had  to  form 
a  new  one  altogether.  The  public  taste  approved  the  existing 
plays ;  many  of  their  worst  faults  (as  we  learn  from  contemporary 
writers),  especially  their  ribaldry,  were  considered  as  especial 
excellencies,  and  the  calm  and  dignified  language  which  the 
young  dramatist  assigned  to  his  heroes,  was  likely  to  appear 
tame  indeed  to  those  who  had  been  accustomed  to  have  their 
‘  ears  split  ’  with  the  ‘  sound  and  fury,  signifying  nothing,^  of 
‘  Jeronymo,*  or  ‘  Tamburlaine.’  But  strong  in  that  genius 
which  never  has  been  surpassed,  Shakspere  boldly  struck  out 
in  his  ow  n  path,  and  showed  the  world  of  wdiat  dramatic  poetry 
was  capable.  And  what  vivid  paintings  of  the  past  has  he 
given  us,  instead  of  the  dim,  distorted  outlines  of  his  predeces¬ 
sors  ;  what  finely  executed  j)ortraits  of  those  w  ho  for  centuries 
had  been  dust  and  ashes;  what  bright  scenes  in  faerieland, 
and  in  far-ofi‘ enchanted  islands  ! 

But  marvellous  as  are  his  powers,  most  marvellous  is  his 
freedom  from  all  prejudice.  Although  belonging  to  a  most 
bigoted  age,  cradle-rocked  in  religious  strifes,  seeing  men 
around  him  zealous  to  the  death  for  every  notion  they  adopted, 
and  fiercely  denouncing  their  opponents  as  unworthy  of  exist¬ 
ence,  Shakspere  from  the  heights  of  his  great  mind  calmly 
looked  on,  and  took  no  part,  save  to  vindicate  the  common 
rights  of  humanity.  Even  the  Jew, — that  object  of  mysterious 
horror  in  that  age  of  dread  of  supernatural  influence,  in  the 
hands  of  Shakspere  became  almost  an  object  of  l)ity,  and  when 
Shylock  exclaims  ‘hath  not  the  Jew  eyes?  hath  not  a  Jew 
‘  hands,  organs,  dimensions,  senses,  aflections,  passions?’  how 
finely  does  he  claim  for  the  outcast  the  common  rights  ol 
man.  But  there  was  a  class,  of  Christians  too,  which  in  his 
days  were  objects  of  hatred  and  almost  of  fear — the  Puri¬ 
tans  ;  and  many  a  sarcasm  w  as  launched  at  them  by  his  contem¬ 
poraries,  and  one  of  his  most  successful  rivals,  Ben  Jonson,  in  his 
‘  Alchemist,*  held  them  up  to  indignation,  and  in  his  ‘  Bartho- 
‘  lomew  hair,*  to  unmitigated  scorn.  But  did  not  Shakspere 
join  in  the  popular  feeling  ?  did  not  he,  whose  jdays  were 
admired  hy  Elizabeth,  and  who  enjoyed  his  ])roperty  in  the 
( I  lobe  hy  express  command  of  James,  did  not  he  hold  up  to 
ridicule,  at  least,  a  sect  that  had  been  proscribed  by  royal 
authority  ?  No  ;  Shakspere  wrote  for  all  time  ;  and  therefore 
mean  attacks  uj>on  a  persecuted  sect  wore  made  by  him  ; 
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and  the  only  allusion  to  Puritanism  which  we  meet  with  in  all 
his  thirty-seven  plays,  is  by  the ‘foolish  knight’  Sir  Andrew 
Ajxuecheek,  who  ‘  would  as  lief  be  a  Brownist  as  a  politician.’ 
<  Tell  us  something  of  the  steward,’  says  the  sack-loving  Sir 
Toby- 

‘  Marin,  ‘  Marry,  sir,  sometimes  he  is  a  kind  of  Puritan.’ 

<  Sir  Andrew,  ‘  Oh  !  if  I  thought  that,  Pd  heat  him  like  a  dog.’ 

‘  Sir  Toby,  ‘  What  ?  for  being  a  Puritan  ?  thy  exquisite  rinisoii,  dear 
knight.* 

*  Sir  Andrew,  ‘I  have  no  exquisite  reason  for’t;  hut  reason  gotnl 
enough.* — Ticelfth  Night,  act  2nd,  scene  3rd. 

Can  quiet  satire  go  further  ? 

But  there  was  another  religious  sect,  more  bitterly  hated 
than  the  Puritans,  and  hated  too  by  them  —  the  pa|)ists ; 
and  their  superstitions,  and  real  or  pretended  delinquences, 
had  furnished  the  stage  for  three  parts  of  a  century  w  ith  a  never- 
failing  theme  of  abuse.  Did  Shakspere  here  join  in  the 
popular  feeling  ? — he  certainly  did  not  w  ithdraw  from  the  su!)- 
ject,  for  in  the  first  and  the  last  of  his  historical  plays  he  boldly 
met  it.  When  his  King  John  appeared,  there  were  already 
two  plays  on  the  subject,  that  of  Bale  and  one  of  a  later  writer; 
but  whde  both  of  these  exhibit  the  ecclesiastical  power  as 
trampling  upon  every  right,  and  John  forsooth,  as  ‘  more  sinned 
‘  against  than  sinning,’  Shakspere  has  j)resented  John  in  his 
true  colors,  as  cowardly  and  cruel ;  but  although  the  king  gives 
his  name  to  the  play,  it  is  ‘  the  fate  of  Arthur,’  as  Mr.  Knight 
most  correctly  says  in  the  w  ork  before  us,  ‘  w  Inch  is  the  great 
‘  connecting  link  that  binds  together  all  the  series  of  actions  in 
‘the  King  John  of  Shakspere;’  and  the  g(*neral  principle 
brought  out  is  political  rather  than  religious, — political  too  in  a 
sense  which  has  far  closer  relation  with  the  view  s  of  the  patriots 
of  the  coming  generation,  than  with  the  servile  notions  of  the 
age  of  kingcraft. 

‘  This  England  never  did,  nor  never  shall, 

Lie  at  the  proud  feet  of  a  conqueror. 

But  W’hen  it  first  did  help  to  w'ound  itself. 

Now  these  three  princes  arc  come  home  again, 

Come  the  three  corners  of  the  w'orld  in  arms. 

And  we  shall  shock  them.  Nought  should  make  us  rue. 

If  England  to  itself  do  rest  but  true.* 

But  how'  did  he  treat  the  last  of  his  historical  series,  ‘  Henry 
‘  the  Eighth  T  that  story  of  the  divorce  of  (iiieen  Katharine 
and  the  fall  of  Wolscy;  those  events  which  made  (lirect  way 
for  the  Reformation  ?  Even  as  Shaksp(*re  always  did  calmly, 
unprejudicedly  ;  neither  glossing  over  the  faults  of  WoJsey,  nor 
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denying  him  the  symnathy  which  was  due  to  Ids  sorrows ; 
throughout  all  that  difficult  period,  so  grossly  distorted  by  the 
wilful  perversions  of  the  historians  appointed  by  royal  authority, 
keeping  close  to  his  great  axiom, 

*  Nothing  extenuate,  and  nought  set  down  in  malice.’ 

How  nobly  does  Wolsey  stand  forward  in  the  earlier  scenes, 
ambitious  and  intriguing  as  he  unquestionably  is,  in  contrast 
with  the  low  -minded  nobles  of  Henry’s  court ;  of  ‘  w  bat  coarse 
‘  metal’  are  Norfolk  and  Sutt'olk  moulded,  in  comparison  with 
*  the  right  trium])hant  lord  high  cardinal,’  butcher’s  son  though 
he  were ;  and  yet,  at  the  very  time  when  this  play  was  first 
presented  to  public  notice,  hostility  against  the  Catholics  was 
at  its  height,  for  the  Gunpowder  Plot  had  been  discovered  but 
a  few  years  before.  But  heedless  of  popular  opinion,  Shakspere 
exhibits  this  great  but  dangerous  man  in  true  colors;  and  in  the 
last  scene  of  his  appearance,  in  his  deep  repentance,  commends 
him  to  our  admiration  and  pity. 

‘  IMark  but  my  full,  and  that  which  ruined  me, 

Cromw  ell,  I  charge  thee  Hing  aw'ay  ambition ; 
liy  that  sin  fell  the  angels  ;  how'  can  man  then, 

The  image  of  his  Maker,  h(»pe  to  w'in  by  it  ? 

Love  thyself  last :  cherish  those  hearts  that  hate  thee  ; 
Corruption  w  ins  not  more  than  honesty. 

Still  in  thy  right  hand  carry  gentle  peace. 

To  silence  envious  tongues.  Be  just  and  fear  not : 

Let  all  the  ends  thou  aim’st  at  he  thy  country’s, 

Tliy  God’s,  and  truth’s;  then,  if  thou  fullest,  O  Cromwell, 
Thou  fall’st  a  blessed  martyr. — Serve  the  king, 

And — Pritlu'e  lead  me  in  : — 

There,  take  an  inventory  of  all  1  have 
To  the  last  penny  ;  ’tis  the  king’s :  my  robe. 

And  my  integrity  to  heaven  is  all 
1  dare  now'  call  my  owm.  O  Cromwell,  CVomw'ell, 

Had  I  hut  served  my  God  w  ith  half  the  zeal 
i  served  my  king,  he  w'ould  not  in  mine  age 
Have  left  me  naked  to  mine  enemies  !’ 

Ibit  there  was  another  character  in  this  piny  which  popular 
feeling  would  have  willed  to  be  rendered  most  odious — Queen 
Katharine,  the  papist,  the  Spaniard,  and  the  mother  to  ‘bloody 
‘  (Jueen  Mary  and  George  l^eele,  in  his  ‘  Famous  Chronicle  of 
‘  King  Edward  the  First,’  apparently  to  increase*  the  national 
hostility  to  Spain,  had  exhibited  one  of  the  most  excellent  of 
our  (pieens,  the  gentle  Elinor  of  Castile,  as  the  most  blood¬ 
thirsty  virago;  and  the  audience  at  the  Red  Bull,  and  at  the 
fortune,  vehemently  applauded  this  perversion  of  well  known 
history.  But  did  Shakspere  do  so?  No;  although  the  rival  of 
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Queen  Katharine  was  Anne  Bolevn,  the  protectress  ot‘  the  Ue- 
forniers,  and  the  mother  of  Elizabeth. 

All  along,  the  high-minded,  devoted  Katharine,  proud  indeed, 
as  the  daughter  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  and  the  aunt  of 
Charles  the  Fifth  might  well  be,  but  still  keenly  alive  to  the 
claims  of  justice,  most  attached  to  her  brutal  husband,  kind  and 
considerate  even  toward  her  ‘  poor  wenches,’  the  serving  maids, 
challenges  our  homage  and  our  love.  Where,  save  in  the 
•  Henry  the  Eighth  ’  of  Shakspere,  shall  we  find  (although 
grave  lawyers  and  zealous  divines  had  abundantly  illustrated 
the  subject)  during  two  long  centuries,  a  just  view  of  the 
causes  that  led  to  the  English  reformation  ? 

The  historical  plays  of  Shakspere,  especially  that  series  which 
exhibits  the  contests  of  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  have 
of  late  Years  excited  much  attention.  The  interest  which  is 
now  felt  in  authentic  history,  and  which  has  prompted  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  so  many  contemporary  works,  has  naturally  directed 
iiupiiry  toward  these  noble  dramas,  from  which  so  many  have 
derived  their  most  vivid  historical  impressions  ;  and  while  many 
a  critic  on  one  side  has  |iointed  out  Shakspere’s  gross  inaccu¬ 
racies,  many  a  one  on  the  other,  not  content  with  what  we 
should  think  were  a  sufficient  excuse — that  he  obtained  the  best 
information  he  was  able — has  stood  forth  in  vindication  of  the 
apocryphal  and  partizan  chronicles  of  Hollingsheil  and  Hall,  as 
though,  because  Shakspere  referred  to  them,  they  must  of  neces¬ 
sity  partake  his  homage.  Now  we  think  justice  is  best  done, 
both  to  the  genius  and  moral  jiower  of  Shakspere,  by  showing 
how  finely  finished  a  picture  he  has  given,  even  from  the  coarse 
and  ill-dra>vn  outline  from  whence  his  first  idea  was  borrowed ; 
and  how,  even  while  he  takes  an  incorrect  view  of  a  chanictcr, 
because  an  incorrect  copy  was  placed  before  him,  he  ever  uses 
it  to  deepen  the  moral  oi  the  scene. 

That  Shakspere’s  mind  evidently  dwelt  with  great  interest  on 
the  wars  of  the  Roses,  not  merely  the  circumstance  of  the  con¬ 
nected  series  of  plays  which  bear  the  name  ol  Henry  the  Sixth 
proves,  but  the  fact,  now  placed  by  Mr.  Knight,  we  think,  be¬ 
yond  all  doubt,  that  the  two  older  plays  called  ‘  The  Conten- 
‘  tion  of  Lancaster  and  York,’ were  also  early  productions  of  his. 
This  interest  was  probably  awakened  by  vei*y  early  associa¬ 
tions,  for,  to  quot(i  from  Mr.  Knight’s  dissertation  on  these 
plays, 

*  WhtMi  William  Shakspere  was  about  five  years  of  age  a  grant  of 
arms  W’as  made  hy  the  College  of  Heralds  to  his  father.  The  father 
W'as  uiKpiestionahly  engaged  in  trade  of  some  sort  in  Stratford-upon- 
Avon  ;  l)ut  he  lived  in  an  age  wdien  the  pride  of  ancestry  w'as  not 
lightly  regarded,  and  when  a  distinction  such  as  this  was  of  real  and 
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jicrmancnt  importance.  The  jjrant  was  confirmed  in  1599;  and  tlic 
re;ison  for  tlie  confirmation  of  arms  is  stated  with  minute  i)articularily 
in  the  ‘  exemplification*  then  p’antod  by  Sir  William  Dethick  and  the 
jp-eat  Camden  : — ‘  Know  ye  that  in  all  nations  and  kinj'doins  the  re¬ 
cord  and  remembrance  of  the  valiant  facts  and  virtuous  dispositions  of 
worthy  men  have  been  known  and  divulged  by  certain  shields  of  arms 
and  tokens  of  chivalry  ;  the  grant  and  testimony  whereof  appertainetli 
unto  us,  by  virtue  of  our  offices  from  the  queen's  most  excellent  majesty 
and  her  highness*  most  noble  and  victorious  progenitors :  wherefore, 
iH'iiig  solicited,  and  by  credible  report  informed  that  John  Shakspere, 
now  of  8tratford-upon-Avon,  in  the  county  of  Warwick,  gent.,  wh(»se 
parent  and  great-grandfather,  late  antecessor,  for  his  faithful  and  ap¬ 
proved  service  to  the  late  most  prudent  prince  King  Henry  \ni.  of 
famous  memory,  was  advanced  and  rewarded  with  lands  and  tenements, 
given  to  him  in  these  parts  of  Warwickshire,  where  they  have  con¬ 
tinued  by  some  descents  in  good  reputation  and  credit,*  \'c.,  ^:c.  It  is 
not  difficult  to  imagine  the  youthful  Shakspere  sitting  at  his  mother’s 
feet,  to  listen  to  the  tale  of  his  ‘  antecessor’s  *  prowess  ;  or  to  picture 
the  l)oy  led  by  his  father  over  the  field  of  Bosworth, — to  be  shown  the 
great  morass  which  lay  between  both  armies, — and  Badmoor  Plain, 
where  the  battle  began, — and  Dickon’s  Nook,  where  the  tyrant 
harangued  his  army, — and  the  village  of  Dadlington,  where  the  graves 
<»f  the  slain  still  indented  the  ground.  Here  was  the  scene  of  his 
antecessor’s  ‘  faithful  and  approved  service.*  In  the  humble  house  of 
Shakspere’s  boyhood  there  was,  in  all  probability,  to  be  found  a  thick 
scpiat  folio  volume,  then  some  thirty  years  printed,  in  which  might  Ik? 
read,  ‘  what  misery,  what  murder,  and  what  execrable  plagues  this 
famous  region  hath  suffered  by  the  division  and  dissension  of  the  re¬ 
nowned  houses  of  Lancaster  and  York.’  Tliis,  to  the  generation  of 
Shakspere’s  boyhood,  Wiis  not  a  tale  buried  in  the  dust  of  ages ;  it  was 
one  whose  traditions  were  familiar  to  the  humblest  of  the  land,  whilst 
the  memory  of  its  bitter  hatreds  still  ruffled  the  spirits  of  the  liighest. 
‘  For  what  nobleman  liveth  at  this  day,  or  wdiat  gentleman  of  any 
ancient  stock  or  progeny  is  clear,  whose  lineage  hath  not  been  infested 
and  plagued  with  this  unnatural  division  ?*  In  that  old  volume  from 
which  we  quote,  ‘  the  names  of  the  histories  contained  ’  are  thus  set 
forth  : — *  I.  ‘  The  Unquiet  Time  of  King  Henry  the  Fourth.  II.  ‘The 
VicUrriom  Acts  of  King  Henry  the  Fifth.*  III.  ‘  The  Troublous 
Season  of  King  Henry  the  Sixth.’  IV.  ‘  The  Prosperous  Reiyn  of 
King  Edward  the  Fourth.*  V.  *  The  Pitiful  Life  of  King  Edward 
the  Fifth.*  VI.  *  The  Tragical  Doings  of  King  Richard  the  Third.* 
\’II.  ‘  The  Politic  Governance  (►f  King  Henry  the  Seventh.’  \TH. 
‘  The  Triumphant  King  Henry  the  Eighth.*  *  This  lHK)k  was  ‘  Hall’s 
Chronicle.* ' — IntroduetwH  to  Histories,  p.  Ixxx. 

It  wus  thus,  doubtless,  that  from  early  youth  his  mind  dwelt 
upon  this  period  of  our  history;  and  thus  in  eight  of  the  noblest 
Instorieal  dramas  has  he  given  us  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  bouse 
of  Lancaster,  and  closely  following  on  that,  the  fall  of  tk^* 
proud  line  of  Plantagenet. 
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To  estimate  the  grandeur,  but  above  all,  tlie  moral  power  oi* 
these  dramas,  they  should  be  read,  not  one  by  one,  or  at  inter¬ 
vals; — tar  less  in  disjointed  order,  but  in  regular  succession, 
as  though  they  were  one  finished  work  ;  for  the  eight  are  linked 
together  by  numerous  and  important  incidents,  each  telling  on 
the  other,  and  the  whole  series  forms  one  grand  epic  of  retribu¬ 
tive  justice. 

Mr.  Knight,  with  whose  estimates  of  each  play  we  have 
generally  been  much  pleased,  points  out,  indeed,  the  close  con¬ 
nexion, — the  oneness  rather,  of  the  three  plays  of  Henry  the 
Sixth  and  Richard  the  Third  ;  but  it  is  the  strife  of  Bolingbroke 
and  the  second  Richard  that  is  the  cause,  although  fifty  years 
had  passed  away,  of  the  heart-burnings,  and  discontents,  and 
intrigues  which  are  exhibited  throughout  the  three  plays  of 
Henry  the  Sixth.  View  these  latter,  without  reference  to  the 
earlier,  and  we  marvel  why  a  king  so  just,  so  mild,  so  conscien¬ 
tious,  should  suffer  so  grievously  during  his  whole  reign,  and  at 
length  meet  a  violent  death,  for  the  reason  of  this,  we  must 
turn  to  ‘  Richard  the  Second,’  and  in  Bolingbroke’s  violent 
seizure  of  his  crow  n,  and  connivance,  if  not  actual  j)articipation 
in  his  murder,  the  mystery  of  that  innocent  king’s  sufferings  is 
made  clear.  The  iniquity  of  Bolingbroke  is  visited  not  on  him, 
or  on  his  immediate  successor — but  on  *  the  third  and  fourth 
generation  ;’  and  to  work  out  this  one  principle,  ‘  God’s  revenge 
‘  against  murderers,’  is  the  object  which  is  sternly  kept  in  view 
throughout. 

This  fine  dramatic  epic  commences  with  Ricliard  in  the  ful¬ 
ness  of  a  power,  which  he  knew  not  how  to  use,  !)anishing  his 
cousin  Bolingbroke,  and  refusing  to  ‘old  .lohn  of  Gaunt,  time- 
‘  honored  Lancaster,’  the  boon  of  once  again  seeing  liis  son. 
The  death  of  John  of  Gaunt,  and  the  seizure  of  his  estates, 
follow,  and  we  feel  that  Bolingbroke  is  justified  in  his  first  step. 
But  popular  discontent  runs  high  against  the  king,  and  Boling¬ 
broke,  who  on  his  landing  had  solemnly  sworn  that  he  had 
returned  but  to  claim  his  hereditary  possessions,  sees  the  crown 
within  his  grasp,  and  hastens  to  clutch  it.  From  henceforward 
he  is  in  the  ascendant, — and  the  deposition,  and  imprisonment, 
and  death  of  Richard  follow.  But  even  lH‘fore  the  last  act  of 
the  tragedy  is  completed,  we  perceived  the  dilliculties  ami  vexa¬ 
tions  with  which  Bolingbroke  is  surrounded,  and  in  his  anxious 
inquiry  after  his  son, — that  son  that  is  to  he  his  successor,  but 
who  is  ‘  as  dissolute  as  desperate*,’  we  are  led  to  expect  coming 
troubles. 

The  next  portion  of  this  fine  poem  opens  with  the  lamenta¬ 
tion  of  the  new  king  that  ‘intestine  broils’  have  not  suHered 
him  to  fulfil  his  intention  of  journeying 

‘  As  far  as  to  the  sepulchre  of  Christ ; 
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and  tlien  his  sorrow  at  the  continued  profligacy  of  his  son, 
brings  to  remembrance  the  opposite  character  of  young  Hot¬ 
spur,  and  his  grief  and  indignation  breakout  in  these  j)assionate 
lines — 

*  Oh  that  it  could  he  proved 
That  some  night  tripping  faery  had  exchanged 
In  cradle  clothes  our  children  where  they  lay, 

And  called  mine  Percy,  his  Plantagenet  !* 

The  next  scene  shows  us  this  unworthy  son  carousing  with 
his  profligate  companions  at  the  Boar’s  Head,  and  this  intru- 
<iuces  to  our  contemplation  one  of  the  finest  historical  characters, 
we  think,  in  all  Shakspere’s  plays. 

The  question  whether  Henry  the  Fifth  was  actually  the  pro¬ 
fligate  youth  which  Shakspere  has  represented,  has  been  fiercely 
contested  uj)  to  ^the  present  moment ;  and  as  Sir  Roger  l)e 
Coverly  remarked  on  another  subject,  ‘so  much  may  be  said  on 
‘  both  sides,’  that  we  really  find  it  diflicult  to  decide  upon  it. 
All  the  authorities  with  which  Shakspere  was  conversant,  agree 
in  representing  him  as  turbulent,  profligate,  and  low-minded ; 
but  he,  with  that  deep  and  minute  insight  into  character  which 
beyond  every  other  dramatist  he  possessed,  while  exhibiting  him 
as  profligate,  has  , elevated  him  in  mental  power  far  above  liis 
carousing  associates;  for  Shakspere  well  knew  that  however 
the  moral  character  might  be  changed,  the  mental  could  not ; 
and  that  no  vulgar  mind  could  conceive  or  embody  sentiments 
so  noble  as  those  which  the  chivalrous  king  in  the  play  that 
bears  his  name  was  to  put  forth.  In  the  selection  of  ‘  Hal’s’ 
comnanions,  Shakspere  has  shown  great  skill.  They  are  all 
reckless,  bent  on  dangerous  enterprises,  and  thus  the  excitement 
their  society  produces,  is  a  pleasant  contrast  jin  the  eyes  of  the 
young  prince  to  the  gloom  and  stately  formality  of  his  father’s 
court.  But  the  moral  power  of  Shakspere  is  equally  , show  n,  for 
who  among  them  all  possesses  a  single  quality  to  demand  re¬ 
spect  ?  The  amiable  villains,  the  high-minded  housebreakers — 
the  highwaymen  who,  but  for  crimes  which  they  are  forced  to 
commit,  stand  on  such  high  vantage  ground,  above  sober,  quiet 
church-going  people — those  fictitious  monsters  with  which  our 
modern  literature  teems,  find  no  favor  with  Shakspere.  Poins, 
Peto,  Bardolph,  Pistol, — Falstaff  himself,  daspite  his  inimitable 
wit,  and  apparent  honhommiey  what  are  they  all,  but  mean,  selfish, 
low-minded  profligates; — characters  which  it  is  as  impossible 
that  any  one  reader  should  desire  to  imitate  as  that  he  should 
wish  to  possess  Bardolph’s  red  nose,  or  FalstaflT s  ‘  mountain 
‘  of]  flesh 

But  although  the  prince  is  for  a  season  to  be  obscured  by  thc.se 
‘  envious  clouds,’  he  is  ere  long  to  shine  forth  ;  and  by  what  slow 
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and  judicious  measures  is  his  conversion  effected.  The  praises 
which  liis  father  bestows  upon  Hotspur,  though  they  irritate 
him,  awaken  nobler  feelings  in  his  mind  ;  and  though  in  the 
next  scene  we  find  Falstafi'  regaining  his  ascendancy  over  him, 
still  we  perceive  that  there  is  a  chord  in  his  heart  that  can 
vibrate  to  noble  emotions.  The  approach  of  actual  w  arfare,  the 
reality  of  that  excitement,  the  shadow  of  which  he  had  so  long 
pursued,  first  arouses  him,  and  in  his  chivalrous  defiance  of 
Hotspur,  the  first  lineaments  of  the  hero  of  Azincour  may  be 
traced.  The  battle  of  Shrewsbury  finely  brings  out  the  an¬ 
tagonist  characters  of  ‘  young  gallant  Hal and  the  common¬ 
place,  shrewd,  and  worldly  ‘  fat  knight and  when  in  the  heat 
of  battle  the  prince  asks — 

‘  What,  standst  thou  idle  here  ?  lend  me  thy  sword  ; 

Many  a  nobleman  lies  stark  and  stitl* 

Under  the  hoofs  of  vaunting  enemies, 

Whose  deaths  are  unavenged,* — 

and  Falstafi'  replies  by  bragging  laughingly  of  his  valor,  and 
giving  the  bottle  of  sack  instead  of  his  pistol,  when  the  prince 
fiings  it  back  to  him,  exclaiming, 

*  What  I  is’t  a  time  to  jest  and  dally  now  ?* 

we  feel  that  the  link  that  bound  the  prince  to  him  is  snapt  for 
ever — there  is  no  common  feeling  between  them.  And  thus,  at 
the  close,  how  finely  does  young  Henry  lament  over  the  ‘  brave 

*  Percy’ — 

‘  This  earth  w'hich  bears  thee  dead. 

Bears  not  alive  so  bold  a  gentleman, 

Adieu,  and  take  with  thee  thy  praise  to  heaven  ! 

Thy  ignominy  sleep  with  thee  in  the  grav'e. 

But  not  remembered  in  thine  ej)itaph.’ 

But  the  fat  knight  lies  near,  counterfeiting  death  ;  ‘  Poor  .lack, 

*  farewell,’ says  the  prince,  his  j)ity  mingling  with  his  contcnij)!, 

^  I  could  have  better  spared  a  better  man  ; — 

Oh  !  I  should  have  a  heavy  miss  of  thee, 

If  I  were  much  in  love  with  vanity.* 

Old  habits  and  old  associates  are  not,  however,  easily  broken 
oft,  and  this  Shakspere  well  knew ;  and  thus  we  find  in  the 
following  play,  that  the  prince  has  again  been  inveigled  into 
comj)anionship  with  his  former  friends.  But  w'e  perceive  a 
change  has  passed  over  him.  He  jests  with  I^oins,  but  it  is 
forced  jesting ;  ‘  1  could  be  sad,  and  sad  indeed  too,  be  says  ; 
and  though  for  the  last  time  he  visits  the  Boar’s  Head,  still  it 
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is  with  a  scarcely  overcome  reluctance,  and  he  ‘feels  hiinselt' 
much  to  blame, 

*  Thus  idly  to  profane  the  precious  time/ 

and  his  jests  with  Falstaf!  are  mixed  with  sarcasms. 

The  death-bed  of  that  father  who  had  so  unjustly  won  the 
crown,  completes  the  change.  The  solemn  presence  ot  a  dying 
man  ;  his  melancholy  foreboding  that 

‘  The  fifth  Harry  from  curbed  license  plucks 
The  muzzle  of  restraint,  and  the  wild  dog 
Shall  flesh  his  teeth  in  every  innocent.* 

His  sad  recollections  of  the  ‘  bye-paths  and  indirect  crooked 
‘  ways,*  by  which  he  obtained  the  crown,  and  his  earnest  de¬ 
sires  that  his  penitent  son  may  wear  it  in  ‘  more  fairer  sort/  all 
combine  to  bow  down  the  wild  but  most  susceptible  s[)irit  ol 
the  prince,  and  to  bring  his  follies  to  his  bitter  remembrancer ; 
and  when  he  leads  forth  his  father  to  that  ‘Jerusalem  chamber’ 
where  he  is  to  die,  we  feel  that  his  conversion  is  completed.’ 
Then, 


*  Consideration  like  an  angel  came 

And  w'hipt  the  offending  Adam  out  of  him.* 

How  finely  does  Henry,  now  no  longer  the  ‘  madcap  prince/ 
but  the  king,  appear  in  the  fifth  act : — his  noble  address  to  the 
lord  chief  justice. 

•  You  did  commit  me  : 

For  w’hich  I  do  commit  int(»  your  hand 
The  unstained  sword  that  you  have  used, 

With  this  remembrance — that  you  use  the  same  to  bear 
With  the  like  Indd,  just,  and  impartial  spirit, 

As  you  have  done  ’gainst  me.  There  is  my  hand.’ 

All  the  commentators  (and  Mr.  Knight  seems  more  than  half 
inclim‘d  to  follow  them)  consider  that  the  king  deals  hardly 
with  his  former  companions.  For  this  severity  we  woidd  only 
quote  the  first  couplet  of  some  of  the  finest  lines  Shakspere  ever 
wrote. 


'  He  w’ho  the  sword  of  heaven  wall  bear, 

IMust  ho  as  holy,  as  severe.* 

He  must,  therefore,  stand  apart  from  all  imagined  connivance 
with  those  w  hose  vices  he  abhors ;  and  thus,  unless  the  king 
had  publicly  disclaimed  Falstaft'  and  his  companions,  their 
matcfdess  cunning  would  have  persuaded  the  world  that  lie  still 
secretly  patronized  them,  and  the  moral  exhibited  in  the  kings 
chang^  character  would  have  been  incomplete.  But  he  does 
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not  cast  them  ofi  to  starve ; — in  the  same  speech  he  assures 
them  of  a  competent  provision — 

‘  That  lack  of  means  enforce  you  not  to  evil  ; 

And,  as  we  hear  you  do  reform  yourselves, 

We  will  according  to  your  strength  and  quidities. 

Give  you  advancement/ 

What  a  tempering  of  mercy  with  justice  is  here  ! 

llolingbroke  has  died  repentant ;  his  heir,  now  all  that  lu'. 
could  have  wished  him,  has  succeeded  ;  and  the  brilliant  scene 
of  that  son’s  conquests  in  France  opens  to  our  view.  At  first 
glance,  the  play  of  ‘  Henry  the  Fifth  ’  appears  so  episodical  as 
scarcely  to  claim  to  be  considered  as  one  of  the  series — but  on 
closer  inspection  we  shall  find  that  it  links  together  in  masterly 
manner  the  rise  and  the  fall  of  the  house  of  Lancaster.  Foreign 
warfare  was  recommended  by  Holingbroke  as  a  wise  mi‘an  of 
keeping  men’s  minds  employed ;  and  as  affording  a  field  for  the 
exercise  of  that  busy  valor  which  might  otherwise  aid  in  main¬ 
taining  unwelcome  claims.  And  thus — and  it  is  a  strictly  his¬ 
torical  fact — never  was  a  war  more  popular  than  that  with 
France,  and  never  was  a  monarch  so  beloved  as  our  fifth  Henry. 
But  the  glory  of  that  period  deepened  the  gloom  of  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  reign ;  and  the  contrast  of  the  matchless  prowess  and 
intellectual  activity  of  the  father,  rendered  the  (piiet  temper  and 
imbecile  mind  of  the  son,  a  hundred  times  more  distasteliil  to 
his  subjects.  And  like  a  skilful  painter,  who  tempers  the  darker 
shades  of  his  picture  by  a  gleam  of  clear  sunshine  athwart  the 
foreground,  does  Shakspere  steep  this  whole  play  in  light  and 
gaiety.  No  tragic  incident,  although  the  whole  subject  is  war, 
no  mournful  foreboding,  is  suffered  to  intrude,  but  all  along  we 
are  borne  triumpliantly  from  victory  to  victory,  until  the  recog¬ 
nition  of  Henry  as  monarch  of  France  and  F!ngland  closes  tlic 
|)lay.  How  fine  a  contrast  is  thus  afforded  to  the  gloomy  scenes 
of  the  future  !  how  does  that  bright  morning  bring  on  the  storm 
and  the  whirlwind  ! 

We  cannot  pass  on  without  remarking  with  what  consum¬ 
mate  skill  Shakspere  has  exhibited  the  now  moral,  the  religious 
Henry.  Although  willing  to  fight,  yet,  when  iiupiiring  tin* 
archbishop’s  opinion,  how  solemnly  he  adjures  him  to  ‘  weigh 
‘  well  the  argument ;’  how  anxious  is  he  that  justice,  strict 
justice,  shall  be  done  to  his  foeman, — how  merciful  toward  the 
conspirators — 

'  Touching  our  pcrsiui  w'c  seek  no  revenge  ; 

and  with  what  kindly  feeling  does  he  talk  to  the  soldiers  the 

night  before  the  battle.  How  earnest  too  his  pniyer, 
vni.  TV  ^  " 
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‘O  (^k1  of  battles  !  steel  iny  soldiers’  hearts  ! 

Possess  them  not  with  fear  i  *  ♦  * 

Pluck  not  their  hearts  from  them  to  day,  O  Lord ! 

Oh,  not  to  day  !  Think  m)t  upon  the  fault 
My  father  made  in  compassiny  the  crown  /’ 

Here,  indeed,  the  crime  that  is  yet  to  be  avenq;ed  rises  before 
us,  and  connects  the  tirst  play  with  the  last  by  that  one  allu¬ 
sion. 

Hut  Henry  can  be  also  the  light-hearted,  playful  companion; 
for  Shakspere  well  knew  that  a  man  in  casting  oil  his  vices,  has 
no  n(*ed  to  cast  off  his  natural  character.  Hypocrites  always 
atii'ct  a  change  of  manner,  and  therefore  Richard  the  Tliird 
comes  before  us  Prayer-book  in  hand,  and  talking  homilies ; 
but  the  n|)right,  trans|)arent,  chivalrous  Henry  of  Monmouth 
retains  all  his  youthful  sj)irit  and  gaiety,  for  he  has  ])arted  with 
nothing  but  his  vices.  The  premature  death  of  this  gallant 
king  is  reserved  for  the  first  part  of  ‘  Henry  the  Sixth,’  where 
the  corpse  lying  in  state,  and  the  mournful  eulogies  of  j)relat(‘> 
and  nobles,  form  a  suital)le  introduction  to  the  sceiu's  of  discord 
that  are  to  follow — 

‘  Posterity,  await  for  wretched  years,’ — 

is  indeed  the  ap]>ropriate  motto. 

V^iewed  in  reference  to  history,  Shakspere’s  four  last  plays 
exhibit  far  greater  inacciiraeies  than  the  earlier,  and  all  these  may 
be  traced  to  Hall  and  Hollingshed  ;  but  it  is  a  curious  fact,  and 
one  that  forcibly  exhibits  the  master  power  of  genius,  that  each 
character  in  Shaks|)ere  is  so  life-like,  that  we  can  scarcely  be¬ 
lieve  that  his  ])ortraits  are  untrue. 

The  contests  of  the  Duke  of  (Roster  and  Cardinal  Beaufort 
begin  that  strife  which  ere  long  is  to  fill  the  land  with  blood  ; 
and  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  each — Gloster,  with  his  impe¬ 
tuous  pride,  and  Beaufort,  with  his  profound  policy — is  most 
correctly  drawn.  It  is  when  Gloster  is  represented  as  murdered, 
by  direction  of  Suffolk,  and  with  the  express  connivance  of 
(iueen  Margaret  and  Beaufort,  that  history  ends  and  apocr\’plia 
begins.*  Still,  these  ajmcryphal  inventions  have  aided  in 
‘  pointing  the  moral,’  even  more  forcibly,  of  this  grand  drama  of 
retribution.  The  murder  of  Gloster  makes  way  for  the  claims 
of  \  ork  ;  the  death-bed  horror  of  l^eaufort  and  the  summary  mur- 


•  illiam  yreostre,  and  Abbot  Wheatbampstede,  all  contcin- 

porarics  and  ^orkists,  and  the  last  .a  most  intimate  friend,  record  the  Ihike 
of  Gloster  s  death  without  the  slightest  insinuation  that  it  was  otlierwisc  than 
natund.^  \\  heathampstede,  too,  had  the  body  in  his  possession,  for  the  Duke 
was  buried  at  St.  .Mban’s  abbey  ;  /ichad  therefore  ample  means  of  instituting 
an  inquiry,  had  he  deemed  one  necessary. 
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dcr  of  Siift’olk,  fix  our  attention  upon  the  main  point — the  doom 
that  is  lianging  over  the  house  of  Lancaster ;  and  the  gentle¬ 
ness  and  conscientious  feeling  of  the  king  is  made  so  to  how  to 
the  stern  will  and  fierce  resolves  of  ]Margaret,  that  we  j)erceive 
he  f/iust  be  hurried  on  to  ruin.  How  fine  a  character  Shak- 
spere  would  have  made  Margaret  of  Anjou,  had  authentic  his¬ 
tory  been  at  hand  to  guide  him,  we  may  easily  imagine  when 
we  contemplate  the  deep  maternal  devotion  of  Constance,  and 
the  queenly  bearing  of  Katherine  ;  but  his  guides  exhibited  her 
as  an  upstart  French  woman,  (and  yet  she  was  daughter  to  a 
king,  and  niece  to  the  King  of  France,)  and  represented  her  as 
subtle,  intriguing,  and  violent,  though  of  most  changeful  pur¬ 
pose,  *  as  is  the  nature  of  women,’  say  they  right  learnedly. 
Now’,  if  Hall  and  Hollingshed,  actuated  by  national  hatred, 
thus  drew  her,  we  cannot  censure  Shakspere,  who,  as  we  have 
already  remarked,  so  nobly  showed,  in  his  (iueen  Katherine,  his 
superiority  to  all  national  prejudice,  for  painting  her  as  they 
taught  him.  But  although  these  writers  threw  discrt‘dit 
on  her  talents,  in  this  respect  Shakspere  has  not  followed 
them.  He  knew  that  the  woman  who  maintained  for  so  many 
years,  and  against  such  an  array  of  power,  the  cause  of  the  Bed 
Rose,  could  be  no  common  person  ;  and  thus  the  whole  range 
of  his  characters  scarcely  presents  one  so  commanding  in  intel¬ 
lect,  as  *  Anjou’s  heroine.’ 

But  if  we  regret  that  Shakspere  should  have  mistaken  tlu' 
moral  character,  (for  the  intellectual  is  not  too  high,)  of  Mar¬ 
garet,  even  more  may  we  regret  that  he  should  have  followed 
the  virulent  nationality  of  his  guides,  in  his  delineation  of  one 
of  the  most  poetical  and  pure-minded  beings  which  the  wide 
page  of  history  presents  to  us — .loan  of  Arc, — that  enthusiastic 
girl  (and  where  was  there  ever  a  master-intellect  that  was  luU 
enthusiastic?)  who,  in  childhood,  slept  by  the  fountain  ot  tin* 
fairies,  and  fancied  she  had  witnessed  their  revels,  but  whose 
earnest  thoughts  in  after  years  dwelt  upon  the  nnseri(*s  of  the 
English  invasion,  until  she  saw  visions  ot  saints  and  angels, 
adjuring  her  to  arise  and  save  her  father-land.  She*,  w  ho  led 
on  her  marvelling  countrymen  from  conquest  to  coiupiest,  only 
to  receive  at  their  hands  the  doom  of  a  sorceress — the  stake  and 
the  faggot.  Still,  as  in  the  case  of  Margaret  of  Anjou,  Shak¬ 
spere  has  given  to  ‘  la  pucelle’  a  force  of  character,  an  elevation 
of  thought,  which  proves  that  he  could  w(dl  appr(‘ciate  the 
intellectual,  though  not  the  moral  power  of  this  extraordinary^ 
woman.  As  Mr.  Knight  well  remarks, 

‘  In  all  the  previous  scenes  Shaks])ere  has  draw  n  the  character  of  the 
Maid  with  an  undisguised  sympathy  f<>r  her  courajre,  her  pa^iotisni, 
her  high  intellect,  and  her  enthusiasm.  If  she  had  l)een  the  defender 
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of  England,  and  not  of  France,  the  poet  could  not  have  invested  her 
witli  higher  attributes.  It  is  in  her  mouth  that  he  puts  his  choicest 
thoughts,  and  his  most  musical  verse.  It  is  she  who  says 

'  Glory  is  like  a  circle  in  the  water. 

Which  never  ceaseth  to  enlarge  itself, 

Till,  by  broad  spreading,  it  disperse  to  nought.' 

It  is  she  who  solicits  the  alliance  of  Burgundy  in  a  strain  of  impas¬ 
sioned  eloquence  which  belongs  to  one  fighting  in  a  high  cause  with  un¬ 
conquerable  trust,  and  winning  over  enemies  by  the  firm  resolves  of  a 
vigorous  understanding  and  an  unshaken  will.  The  lines  beginning 
*  Look  on  thy  country,  look  on  fertile  France,^ 
might  have  given  the  tone  to  everything  that  has  been  subsequently 
written  in  honour  of  the  IMaid.  It  was  his  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
springs  of  character,  which  in  so  young  a  man  appears  almost  intuitive, 
that  made  Shiikspere  adopt  this  delineation  of  Joan  of  Arc.  He  knew 
that,  with  all  the  influence  of  her  supernatural  pretension,  this  extra¬ 
ordinary  woman  could  not  have  swayed  the  destinies  of  kingdoms,  and 
moulded  princes  and  warriors  to  her  will,  unless  she  had  been  a  ])erson 
of  very  rare  natural  endowments.  She  w’as  represented  by  the  Chro¬ 
niclers  as  a  mere  virago,  a  bold  and  shameless  trull,  a  monster,  a 
witch  because  they  adopted  the  vulgar  view  of  her  character, — the 
view,  in  truth,  of  those  to  whom  she  was  opposed.*^ //t/roc/«c/imi  U> 
Histories,  p.  Ixxxii. 

And  how  finely  does  her  influence  in  the  French  contest  tell 
upon  the  main  subject.  The  loss  of  France,  the  quarrel  of  York 
and  Suffolk,  the  marriage  of  Henry  with  Margaret,  may  all  b<‘ 
traced  to  the  mission  of  ‘  la  pucelle.’ 

Hut  France  is  lost;  and  the  men  trained  up  on  her  ])lains  to 
w  arfare,  are  from  henceforth  to  turn  the  plains  of  England  into 
battle-fields,  and  to  fight  brother  against  brother.  At  this 
point — in  the  pause,  as  it  were,  preceding  the  contest — how 
finely  is  the  scene  between  Vernon  and  Basset,  in  Temple  Gar¬ 
dens,  and  the  plucking  of  the  ominous  roses,  imagined ;  and 
how'  closely  is  this,  the  fifth  play  of  the  series,  linked  with  the 
first,  by  the  appearance  of  *  dying  Mortimer,’  led  forth  from  his 
prison-house  as  it  were,  but  to  beemeath  his  wrongs,  and  their 
avengement,  to  ambitious  York.  How,  in  the  second  part,  does 
the  ambition  of  the  Duchess  of  Gloster  lead  to  her  husband’s 
death — the  first  retribution  on  the  house  of  Lancaster  ;  and  the 
death  of  Gloster  to  that  of  Suffolk,  the  great  prop  and  stay  of 
the  ft^eble  king.  And  how  does  tlie  rude  and  ferocious  enter- 
j)rise  of  Jack  Cade,  with  his  promises  that  there  shall  be  ‘  seven 
halfpenny  loaves  for  a  penny,  and  the  three-hooped  pot  shall 
have  ten  hoops,’  and  his  rage  against  the  clerk  of  Chatham, 
who  has  *  a  book  in  his  pocket  w  ith  red  letters  in’t,’  show  the 
wildly  agitated  state  of  society,  wdien  the  very  dregs  should 
thus  work  up. 
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Cade  is  soon  despatched :  for  the  very  violence  of  a  mere 
popular  insurrection  ensures  its  defeat;  but  a  more  powerful 
foeiiian,  and  backed  by  a  more  |>owerful  force,  is  in  the  field. 
The  falcon  has  spurned  the  closed  fetter-lock : — York  is  in  arms, 
and  in  arms  for  the  crown !  Then  comes  all  the  w  ild  fury  of 
civil  war;  father  arrayed  against  son;  son  against  father;  bro¬ 
thers  seeking  each  other  s  death ;  and  through  all  we  see  the 
gentle,  religious  king  mourning  the  strifes  which  he  had  no 
share  in  promoting,  and  exhibiting  nought  but  weakness,  where 
the  sternest  decision  was  demanded. 

At  length  York  is  defeated  and  slain;  and  this  scene,  the 
woi*st  we  think  in  the  whole  series,  exhibits  the  greatest  per¬ 
version  of  history.  We  have  before  remarked  on  the  incorrect 
view  which  Shakspere  took  of  Margaret.  Indeed  no  other  his¬ 
torical  character  has  been  so  hardly  dealt  with.  She  is  repre¬ 
sented  as  intriguing  with  Suffolk,  although  her  bitterest  enemi(‘s 
never  charged  her  with  licentious  conduct ;  as  insulting  the 
Duchess  of  Gloster,  although  the  Duchess  had  been  a  prisoner 
at  Kenilworth,  for  two  years  before  she  set  foot  on  the  land ;  as 
participating  in  Gloster  s  murder,  although  the  whole  current  of 
authentic  histoiy  proves  that  no  murder  was  committed ;  and 
in  this  scene  she  appears  indeed  as  the  ‘  she-wolf  of  France,’ 
cnielly  insulting  her  fallen  enemy,  and  stabbing  him  with  her 
own  hands.  This  is  the  more  remarkable,  since  neither  Hall 
nor  llollingshed,  though  sufficiently  virulent  against  her,  are 
authorities  for  this  scene.  Hall,  with  more  accuracy  than  he 
mostly  exhibits,  expressly  says,  that  *  Clifford  came  to  the 
‘place  where  the  dead  corpse  of  the  Duke  of  York  lay,  and 
‘  caused  his  head  to  be  stricken  oft,  and  set  on  it  a  crown  of 
‘  pa|)er,’  and  then  presented  it  to  the  queen.  llollingshed  says, 
‘  some  write,  that  the  Duke  was  taken  alive,  and,  in  derision, 

‘  caused  to  stand  on  a  molehill,  on  whose  head  they  put  a  gar- 
‘  land,  instead  of  a  crown,  made  of  segges  or  bulrushes,’  and 
and  tliat  eventually  his  head  was  cut  oft,  ‘  which,  as  ye  have 
‘  heard,  was  presented  to  the  queen.’ 

That  York  w'as  killed  in  the  battle,  w'e  have,  however,  the  un¬ 
exceptionable  testimony  of  the  parliament  rolls,  which  state, 
that  the  Lancastrians,  after  York  and  Salisbury  ‘  were  dede, 
‘  made  them  to  be  heded ;’  and  that  Margaret  did  not  n  turii 
from  Scotland  until  after  the  battle,  we  have  the  direct  testi¬ 
mony  of  Wyreestre.  What  therefore  should  have  induced 
Shakspere  to  increase  the  odium  cast  upon  Margaret,  by  inci¬ 
dents  which  not  even  his  historical  guides  supjilied  him  with  t 
We  think  the  reason  may  be  found  in  his  rigid  deterniination  to 
follow  out  the  great  principle  of  retributive  justice. 

Henry  is  in  these  |>lays  represented  as  faultless ;  all  along  he 
is  ‘  sinned  atjainst.’  York,  on  the  contrarv”,  has  not  one  redeem- 
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inj;  trait ;  lie  is  crafty,  dissembling,  ferocious  throughout. 
W  hat  then  could  reconcile  the  reader  to  the  hard  fate  of  Heiirv, 
and  the  triumph  of  that  bad  man’s  sons,  but  the  recollection 
that  both  York  and  they  had  suffered  severely,  if  not  at  his 
hands,  still  at  the  hands  of  his  nearest  relation.  And  thus  the 
murder  of  Rutland,  and  that  of  York,  are  again  and  again  re¬ 
ferred  to  by  Edward  and  his  brothers,  in  vindication  of  their 
conduct ;  and  thus,  while  vengeance  is  slowly  working  out  the 
doom  which  the  murder  of  Richard  has  imposed  on  the  house  of 
Lancaster,  that  doom  is  accelerated  by  the  crimes  of  its  chief 
representatives. 

*  One  by  one,’  to  use  the  words  of  Mr.  Knight  on  this  part  of 
our  subject,  *  are  the  partizans  swept  away  by  the  steady  pro- 
‘  gress  of  that  justice  which  rides  over  their  violence  and  their 
‘  subtlety.’ 

‘  The  great  actors  of  the  tragedy  are  changed.  Edward  and  Rich¬ 
ard  have  become  the  leaders  of  the  Yorkists,  with  Warwick,  the 

*  king-maker,’  to  rest  upon.  Henry  has  fled  to  Scotland  ;  ^largaret  to 
France.  Then  is  unfolded  another  leaf  of  that  Sibylline  hook.  Ed¬ 
ward  is  on  the  throne,  careless  of  everything  hut  self-gratiticatioii ; 
despising  his  supporters,  offending  even  his  bnithers.  Warwick  takes 
arms  against  him  ;  Clarence  deserts  to  Warwick;  Richard  alone  re¬ 
mains  faithful,  sneering  at  his  brother,  and  laughing  in  the  concealment 
of  his  own  motives  for  fidelity.  Edward  is  a  fugitive,  and  finally  a 
captive  ;  hut  Richard  redeems  him,  and  Clarence  again  cleaves  to  him. 
The  second  revolution  is  accomplished.  The  ‘  king-maker’  yields  his 

*  Inuly  to  the  earth*  in  the  field  of  Barnet ;  ^largaret  and  her  son  he- 
lu'come  captives  in  the  plains  near  Tewkesbury.  Then  comes  the 
terrible  hour  to  the  unhappy  queen — that  hour  which  she  foresaw  uot 
when  she  gave  the  *  bhH)dy  napkin’  to  the  wretched  Y<»rk — that  hour 
whose  intensity  of  suffering  reached  its  climax  of  expression  in  ‘  You 
have  no  children.’  But  Richard  is  fled 

‘  To  make  a  bloody  supper  in  the  Tower.* 

The  three  that  stab  the  defenceless  Edward  equally  desire  another 
murder  ;  but  one  is  to  do  the  work.  It  is  accomplished.’ —  Introduc- 
tion  to  IlistorieSy  p,  Ixxxviii. 

The  doom  pronounced  on  the  house  of  Lancaster  is  ful¬ 
filled.  ‘  1  he  third  and  fourth  generation’  have  paid  the  price 
of  their  predecessor’s  crown;  and  Edward  of  York  is  on  the 
throne,  and  his  brothers  have  divided  the  rich  inheritance  of 
Warwick  between  them,  and  ^  our  stern  alarms  are  changed  to 
merry  meetings.'  But  has  vengeance  had  her  ‘  perfect  work,’ 
while  the  blood  of  the  meek  and  pious  Ilenrv,  and  his  gallant 
y<)ung  son,  cry  from  the  ground  i  No,  and  thertdbre  in  the  very 
midst  of  their  reckless  joy,  Margaret,  the  wife,  the  mother  that 
tinight  so  unavailingly,  steals  ghost-like  from  her  hiding-place 
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in  bruncc,  to  prophesy  timt  tlie  yet  incomplete  vengeunce  ot 
liciiven  shall  be  perfected.  Well  may  Hastings  say 

‘  My  hair  doth  stand  on  end  to  hear  her  curse,* 


And  how  rapidly  does  retribution  on  the  house  of  York  follow. 
Clarence,  who  aided  in  the  murder  of  young  l^lward,  dies,  and 
by  the  will  of  his  own  brothers.  Ilis  death  gives  the  death¬ 
blow  to  the  sensual,  selfish  king,  whose  agony  of  mind  leads 
him  to  say 


‘  O  God  !  T  fear  this  vengeance  will  take  hold. 
On  me  and  you,  and  mine  and  yours,  for  this.* 


Tbit  the  giant  criminal  to  whom  these  words  are  addressed, 
laughs  at  the  prophecy. 

With  the  death  of  fidward,  the  fulfilment  of  Margaret’s  curse 
on  the  subordinate  actors  in  the  tragedy  of  her  son’s  death  be¬ 
gins.  Rivers,  Dorset,  Hastings,  all  are  swept  away  ;  the  ‘  |>oor- 
‘  jiainted  queen’  is  not  only  thrust  from  her  state,  and  s(*es 
another  ^  decked  in  her  rights,’  but  her  two  sons  have  bemi  mur¬ 
dered.  If  the  blood  of  Richard  the  Second  has  been  feai  ■liilly 
avenged  on  the  house  of  l^ancaster,  more*  fearful  still  has  been 
the  vengeance  on  the  house  of  York.  Rut  there  is  one  mighty 
murderer  who  has  risen  higher  with  every  crime,  and  who  now 
sits  on  his  brother’s  and  nephew’s  throne,  none  ilaring  to  move 
lip  against  him. 

Then — and  it  has  always  seemed  to  us  the  most  sublime  of  all 
Shakspere’s  scenes,  Elizabeth  comes  forth  wildly  b(*w ailing  her 


misery.  The  aged  Duchess,  liowed  down  by  (*v(*n  greater  sor¬ 
rows, — for  if  she  is  grandmother  of  the  murdered  princes,  slu;  is 
also  ow  n  mother  to  the  murderer, —  echoes  her  lamentation,  and 


then,  once  more,  and  for  the  last  time,  Margaret,  like  an  aveng¬ 
ing  spectre,  which  cannot  rest  until  the  whole  work  of  ndribu- 
tion  be  acconijilished,  appears,  and  challenges  a  superiority  in 
woe. 


‘  Q.  Eliz.  Ah,  my  poor  j>rinces  !  ah,  mv  tcmltT  halios ! 
My  unblow  n  flow  ers,  new-appearing  sweets ! 

If  yet  your  gentle  souls  fly  in  the  air, 

And  Ik*  not  fix’d  in  doom  perpetual. 

Hover  about  me  with  your  airy  wings, 

And  hear  your  mother’s  lamentation ! 

il.  Mar.  Hover  about  her ;  say,  that  right  for  right 
Hath  dimm’d  your  infant  morn  to  aged  night. 

Duch,  So  many  miseries  have  craz’d  my  voice. 

That  my  w'oe-w’earied  tongue  is  still  and  mute. 

Edward  Plantagenet,  why  art  thou  dead  ? 

Q.  Mar.  Plantagenet  doth  quit  Plantagenet, 

Edward  for  Edw’ard  pays  a  dying  debt 
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Q.  Eliz.  Wilt  thou,  O  God,  Hy  from  such  gentle  luinhs. 

And  throw  them  in  the  entrails  of  the  wolf? 

When  didst  thou  sleep  when  such  a  deed  was  done  ? 
il.  Mar,  When  holy  Harry  died,  and  my  sweet  son. 

Duck,  Dead  life,  blind  sight,  poor  mortal-living  ghost, 

Woe’s  scene,  world’s  shame,  grave’s  due  hy  life  usurp'd, 

Urief  abstract  and  record  of  tedious  days, 

Hest  thy  unrest  on  England's  lawful  earth,  [_Sitting  down. 

Unlawfully  made  dnink  with  innocent  blood  ! 

(i.  Eliz,  Ah,  that  thou  wouhlst  as  soon  afford  a  grave, 

As  thou  canst  yield  a  inelanch(>ly  seat ; 

Tlieii  would  I  hide  my  bones,  not  rest  them  here ! 

All,  who  liath  any  cause  to  mourn  but  we  ?  [Silting  down  by  fivi  . 

Mar,  If  ancient  sorrow  be  most  reverent. 

Give  mine  the  benefit  of  seniory. 

And  let  my  griefs  frown  on  the  upper  hand. 

If  sorrow'  can  admit  societv.  [^Sitting  down  with  thnn. 

[Tell  o’er  your  w’oes  again  by  view  ing  mine  : — ] 

I  had  an  Edward,  till  a  Hichard  kill’d  him  ; 

1  had  a  husband,  till  a  Hichard  kill'd  him  : 

Thou  hadst  an  Edward,  till  a  Richard  kill’d  him  : 

Thou  hadst  a  Richard,  till  a  Richard  kill’d  him. 

Ditch.  O,  Harry’s  wife,  triumph  not  in  iny  woes  ; 

(lod  witness  with  me,  1  have  w'ept  for  thine. 

(E  Mar,  Bear  with  me ;  1  am  hungry  for  revenge. 

And  now’  1  cloy  me  with  beholding  it. 

'riiy  Edward  he  is  dead  that  kill’d  my  Edw’ard  ; 

'riie  other  Edward  dead,  to  quit  my  Edw'ard  ; 

Young  York  he  is  but  boot,  because  both  they 
Match  not  the  high  perfection  of  my  loss. 

Thy  Clarence  he  is  dead  that  stabb’d  my  Edward  ! 

And  the  behidders  of  this  frantic  ]day, 

'fhe  adulterate  Hastings,  Rivers,  \^uighan.  Grey, 

Untimely  smother’d  in  their  dusky  graves. 

Richard  yet  lives,  hell’s  black  intelligencer  ; 

Only  reserv’d  their  factor,  to  buy  souls, 

And  send  them  thither:  But  at  hand,  at  hand, 

Ensiles  his  piteous  and  unpitied  end.’ 

— lUchard  the  Third,  Act  Ath,  Scene  Alh. 

And  how  do  these  three  tlesolate  women  invoke  vengeiince  on 
that  head  which  none  but  heaven  can  roach  :  how  does  the  re¬ 
cord  ol  Richard’s  successive  crimes  bring  all  tin*  murderous 
details  ol  the  former  dramas  to  mind,  and  thus,  ere  the  final 
scorn*,  press  u|»ou  the  reader’s  attention,  the  grand  principle  of 
the  whole — *  Clods  rc'veuge  against  murderers.’ 

I  In*  cry  has  asceinh'd  to  heav(*n,  and  when  Richard  s(*ts  forth 
witli  his  mothers  ]>arting  curse  upon  his  head,  wt*  fl‘(‘l  that  his 
days  are  numbered,  'rhen  comes  the  hurrying,  tin*  anxietv  of 
the  battle-evt*  :  at  leinj:th  the  armies  arc  hushed  in  rejiose;  and 
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then  the  shadowy  company  rise  in  succession,  and  pour  tlieir 
maledictions  on  the  head  ol*the  great  criminal. 

*  Let  me  sit  heavy  on  thy  soul  to-morrow^  !’  is  repeated  w  itli 
knell-like  emphasis,  and  we  marvel  not  that  that  hardened 
mind  which  has  dallied  w  ith  crime  until  all  human  inthienee 
has  lost  its  power,  should  feel  so  intensely  a  visitation  of  un¬ 
earthly  beings ;  should  so  (|uail  before  a  summons  from  that 
invisible  world  which  he  is  so  soon  to  enter.  The  battle  of 
Hosw'orth  field  is  fought ;  Ricliard  is  slain ;  York  and  l.aneas- 
ter  are  alike  avenged,  and  the  sceptre  w  ielded  by  fourteen  suc¬ 
cessive  Plantagenets  passes  to  a  new’  dynasty.  Where  shall 
ue  find  so  noble  a  dramatic  history,  or  so  solemn  a  close  ! 

We  have  wtII  nigh  exceeded  our  limits,  or  we  would  eom|)are 
the  Richard  of  Shakspere,  not  only  with  the  ehronieles  wliieh 
he  followed,  but  with  authentic  history.  In  Hall  and  llolling- 
sh(*d  (and  they  both  follow  the  romance  of  Sir  Thomas  Mon*, 
as  much  romance  we  verily  believe  as  his  Uto])ia)  Richard  ap- 
p(*ars  the  actual  ^  raw-head  and  bloody-bones’  of  nursery  fame, 
— a  distorted  monster,  w  ell  fitted  w  ith  Hluebeard  and  the  M)gre 
that  ate  men,’  to  frighten  little  children,  but  little  children  only. 
The  silliness  of  this  Shakspere  at  once  perceived ;  and  thus  he 
has  invested  his  Richard  with  marvellous  intellectual  (jualities. 
A  judgment  that  points  ever  steadily  at  its  aim,  an  intuitive  in¬ 
sight  into  character,  a  versatility  of  talent  possessed  by  no 
other,  and  an  energy  of  will  that  never  falters,  bc^  difficulties  or 
dangers  what  they  may.  This  was  the  man  ‘  raised  up  out  of 
the  wild  turbulence  of  the  long  contest,’  and  well  fittcnl  to  |)(*r- 
form  the  work  assigned  him,  for  we  view'  him  with  a  feeling  al¬ 
most  akin  to  that  with  which  we  contemplate  the  fallen  arch¬ 
angel. 

There  have  been  many  attemjits  of  late*  to  vindicate  the 
character  of  Richard,  but  we  think  they  have  failcnl.  Although 
we  may  well  exonerate  him  from  the  murder  of  Henry  the 
Sixth,  who  more  probably  was  killed  by  poison,  and  from  the 
murder  of  his  wife,  who  died  of  lingering  disease* ;  and  we  may 
add,  from  the  murder  of  Clarence,  since  on  that  mysterious 
subject  nothing  has  hitherto  been  discovered  that  comu'cts 
Richard  either  with  his  imjieachment,  or  with  his  death  (in 
whatever  way  that  death  took  place) ;  still,  tlu!  sudden  disap- 
p(‘arance  of  his  nephews,  coupled  with  thcdeti‘rmin(‘d  manner  in 
which  he  se*ized  the  crown,  goes  far  to  prove,  wi;  think,  that  lu^ 
had  a  hand  in  their  death.  His  execution  of  liords  Dorse  t  and 
Rivers;  of  Lord  Hastings  in  so  summary  a  manner;  ami  of 
the  Duke  of  Ruckingham,  all  prove  too  his  sanguinary  charac¬ 
ter.  His  reign  was  certainly  a  reign  of  terror;  and  the*  eauei 
joy  with  which  Henry  Tu(h)r  was  welceuneel,  must  have  arisen, 
we  think,  from  the  p(*o|>lc’s  knowledge*  of  this. 


The  Historical  Plays  of  Shaksperc, 


That  he  was  a  hunch-back,  seems  to  us,  after  all,  the  most 
apocryphal  part  of  his  story,  for  that  he  was  a  gallant  warrioi 
is  allowed  by  his  bitterest  enemies ;  and  yet  he  must  have  worn 
/>/f/^^-armor,  wei<^hini^  from  thirty  to  fifty  pounds ;  he  must 
have  rode  and  managed  a  powerful  war-steed,  and  poist*d  a 
lance  heavier  than  most  modern  j]jentlemen  could  lift,  and  four¬ 
teen  feet  lon|^  ! — surely,  if  a  crook-back  could  do  this,  a  cri|)ple 
ini^ht  turn  rope-dancer.  That  Richard  was  less  handsome  than 
his  brothers,  and  shorter,  is  evident  from  his  portraits,  in  which 
also,  we  may  perceive  that  the  features  are  slightly  drawn  aw  ry. 
It  seems,  therefore,  not  unlikely  that  there  might  be  some  slight 
deformity  of  ^)(‘rson,  which  Tudor-policy  magnified  into  an  ac¬ 
tual  hunij).  This  has,  however,  always  appeared  to  us  a  proof 
of  Itichard  being  no  ordinary  man,  since,  while  the  regular 
monarchs  of  a  country  are  represented,  in  loyal  histories,  us 
being  all  ‘  tall  proper  men,’  those  bold  adventurers  who  have 
‘  achieved  greatness,’  are  mostly  painted  (jirobably  on  the  same 
principle  which  has  given  Satan  his  horns  and  cloven  feet)  as 
possessing  some  horrible  blemish.  Thus,  the  almost  classical 
Iieauty  of  Napoleon  could  not  prevent  him  from  being  stigma¬ 
tized  as  an  ugly  dwarf;  thus  the  noble  brow  of  Cromwell  was 
passed  over,  to  dwell  upon  his  ‘  tiery  nose ;’  and  thus  the  valiant 
leader  of  the  vanguard,  at  Barnet,  and  the  hero  of  l^os worth, 
has  been  handed  down  to  posterity  as  a  wretched  hunch-back. 
We  wish  Shakspere  had  not  followed  this  vulgar  error;  but  at 
the  period  when  he  wrote,  the  hump,  we  know,  was  considered 
as  much  the  property  of  Richard,  as  the  white  locks  of  King 
Lear,  or  the  b(‘ards  of  his  w  itches. 


W  e  must  conclude;  but  it  would  be  unjust  to  Mr.  Knight 
not  to  make  es|)ecial  mention  of  his  ‘  Pictorial’  edition,  now 
before  us.  The  plan  is  excellent,  and  it  has  been  well  followed 
out.  As  illustrations  of  the  various  plays,  we  have  views  of  the 
chief  places,  portraits  of  the  historical  characters,  and  represcui- 
t  at  ions  of  furniture,  armor,  dresses, — the  chopine  and  masque 
of  the  lady,  the  laced  glove  and  plumed  hat  of  the  gentleman, 
the  tall  standing  cups  and  saucers  of  the  ‘  christening  gifts,’ 
even  the  bill  and  lantern  of  the  *  ancient  and  most  quiet  watch¬ 
man.’  Although  from  the  principle  of  the  illustrations  there  is 
h*ss  room  for  the  introduction  of  imaginary  sketches,  still  we 
have  some,  ii\stinct  with  Harvey’s  accustomed  grace,  and  dis¬ 
playing  great  poetical  feeling,  'fhe  grou|)s  of  fairies  in  ‘  Mid- 
‘  sununer  Night  s  Dream,’  th(‘  frontispiece  to  *  Henry  the  Kighth,’ 
with  the  vision  ot  angels  appearing  to  the  dying  (jueen,  and 
others.  But  above  all,  have  we  been  pleaseef  with  those  de- 
lighttul  litth'  vignettes,  which  bring  past  customs  and  past 
sports  so  vividly  betore  us,  ‘  the  spinsters  and  the  knitters  in 
tlu'  sun  ;  tiu'  ‘  morris  dance  the  (’hi  istma>  rex  els  ;  and 
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those  exquisite  sketches  of  truly  old  English  scenery — the  old 
town  of  Windsor,  reposing  beneath  the  shadow  ol’  its  regal 
castle,  the  quiet  sunshiny  street,  with  its  graceful  market-cross, 
the  ancient  houses  with  their  quaint  carving,  and  their  pictur¬ 
esque  gabels  shooting  up  into  the  clear  sky,  and  the  distance 
closed  in  by  the  lordly  towers  of  old  Westminster  ]ralace,  or 
some  noble  conventual  church,  rich  with  pinnacle,  spire,  and 
foliaged  cross  surmounting  all.  And  well  pleased  have  we  been 
with  those  portions  of  the  literary  illustrations  which  Mr. 
Knight  has  written — the  introductory  and  su|)plemcntary  no¬ 
tices.  We  like  his  enthusiastic  admiration  of  our  great  poet, 
and  the  earnestness  with  which  he  vindicates  him  from  every 
attack;  above  all,  the  fine  discrimination  which  these  notices 
display,  and  the  truly  poetical  feeling  which  they  breatlie 
throughout.  We  look  forward  with  interest  to  Mr.  Knight’s 
promised  life  of  Shakspere,  and  the  publication  of  his  poems, 
which  will  complete  this  work  ;  we  shall  then  return  to  the 
subject,  and,  in  connexion  with  his  poems,  contcnqilate  the 
imaginative  dramas  of  Shakspere. 


Art.  V.  T/iC  Courts  of  Eurojm  at  the  close  of  the  lust  Ceuturi/^  hy  the 
late  Henry  Swimu  hne,  Es^.,  Author  of ‘Tnivels  in  Spain,  Italy,'  \'e. 
J^lited  hy  (hiAULEs  White,  Es(j.,  Autlior  of  ‘TIic  Jk  lgic  Revolution,’ 
i've.  In  two  Vols.  London:  Colhurn,  llMl. 


]\/rR.  SWINIUTRNE  was  the  youngest  son  of  a  numerous  and 
very  ancient  Catholic  family,  resident  in  the  county  of‘ 
Northumberland.  He  was  born  in  May,  17o2,  and  completed  his 
studies  at  the  monastic  seminary,  at  Lacelle,  in  France.  1 1  is  mind 
was  richly  cultivated,  his  information  was  varied  and  extensive, 
and  his  attainments,  in  ancient  and  modern  languages,  were  of  a 
much  higher  grade  than  is  common  amongst  our  gentry. 
His  circumstances,  in  the  early  part  of  life,  were  independent 
l)ut  not  wealthy,  and  his  taste  for  travelling  was  evinced  by  a 
visit  which  he  paid  to  the  most  celebrated  cities  of  Italy  and 
France.  In  the  F>ench  capital  he  was  introduced  to  the  lady 
whom  he  subsequently  married,  whose  manners  and  highly- 
cultivated  mind,  added  to  much  personal  beauty,  contributed 
largely  to  the  happiness  of  his  life.  For  a  short  time  the  young 
cou|)le  resided  at  Hamsterley,  in  the  county  of  Huiham,  hut 
their  manners  and  habits  not  harmonizing  with  those  ol  their 
provincial  nei^^hbours,  they  iT*solved  to  proce(‘d  to  Italy,  alter 
visiting  the  south  of  France.  I'hough  not  contemplated  in  his  fu  i- 
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filial  plan,  Spain  was  included  in  Mr.  Swinburne’s  journeyin^s, 
and  furnislied  materials  for  one  of  the  two  works  which  securtnl 
him  a  hitjjh  place  amongst  the  intelligent  travxdlers  of  his  day. 
The  letters  comprised  in  the  volumes  now  before  us,  most  of 
which  were  addressed  to  his  brother.  Sir  Edward  Swinburne, 
were  wiitten  during  these  travels,  and  possess  in  consequence 
all  the  freshness  and  vivacity  which  mark  the  epistolary  coiu- 
munications  of  an  acute  and  well-informed  observer.  They  are 
written  from  most  of  the  principal  capitals  of  Europe,  and 
abound  in  interesting  anecdotes,  illustrative  of  the  character  of 
the  chief  actors  in  European  politics,  in  the  latter  part  of  llu‘ 
last  century.  Their  style  is  chaste,  vivacious,  and  gra])hie,  in¬ 
dicative  at  once  of  a  cultivated  intellect,  and  of  a  susceptible 
and  benevolent  heart,  less  ornate  and  elaborate  than  those  of 
Walpole,  yet  infinitely  j)referable  as  indicative  of  the  charact(*r 
of  the  writer.  A  few  extracts  will  best  serve  to  aecpiaint  our 
readers  with  the  nature  of  the  work.  The  following,  from 
Ihiris,  under  date  of  April  30th,  1774,  furnishes  a  sketch  of 
Louis  the  Fifteenth  and  his  family,  from  which 
be  gained  into  the  circumstances  which  were  n 
the  tragedy  which  followed. 


an  insight  may 
ipidly  hastening 


‘  On  Tuesday  1  set  out  for  Versailles  early,  pursuant  to  the  direc- 
tiiuis  I  had  previously  received  from  Lord  Stormont,  our  ambassador  : 
and  having  nothing  hut  mere  curiosity  to  gratify,  with  no  fear  of  dis¬ 
appointment,  I  made  a  tolerable  day  of  it.  'fhe  Duke  (»f  l)<»rset  was 
the  only  Knglishman  presented  with  me.  We  met  in  the  Salle  des 
Amhassadeiirs,  and  there  made  acipiaintance.  After  a  little  waiting, 
the  ambassador  escorti*d  us  to  the  prime  minister’s  levee  (the  Due 
d’Aiguillon).  If  he  said  anything  to  me,  it  was  so  little  and  so  low, 
that  1  do  not  recollect  a  word  of  it. 


‘  In  his  antechamber  the  envoys  of  F^urope  were  assembled,  decorated 
with  rihlnins  of  all  colours,  and  crosses  and  keys  of  all  metals.  Among 
the  rest  the  famous  Aranda,  late  president  of  Castile;  hut  no\v,  to  the 
.astonishment  of  everybody,  ambassador  to  the  court  of  France,  by  his 
«m  n  recpiest.  He  was  the  king  of  Sjiain’s  right  hand  when  he  planned 
the  expulsion  and  destruction  of  the  Jesuits,  and  his  coming  here  seems 


to  forelnule  some  mischievous  designs  hatching  in  Spain  against  the 
peace  of  Kurope,  perhaps  of  England;  yet  some  think  Aranda  only 
chose  the  journey,  to  take  otf  the  shock  of  an  a])proaching  disgrace. 

‘  Alnnit  eleven,  the  introductors  gave  notice  of  the  king’s  levee 
being  ready,  and  so,  in  company  of  a  German  baron,  we  trudged  up 
stairs,  and  surprised  his  most  C’hristian  majesty  in  his  waistcoat  :  for 
none  hut  the  familv  amhassadtus  mav  see  him  in  huff. 


After  staring  at  us,  talking  about  the  tqiera  with  some  few  of  the 
crowds  of  cmirtiers,  and  saying  about  one  minute’s  ])rayer  with  his  car¬ 
dinal,  he  drew  towards  us,  who  were  ranged  near  the  d(M»r  in  rank  and 
tile.  All  he  said  was,  *  r.st^il  fils  du  vieu.x  Due  dc  Dorset ^  (pie  fui 
eonnn  outrefois?'  and  so  marched  otf.  However,  as  thev  talked  much 
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to  others  wlu>  st(MKl  near  us,  1  can  describe  them  better  from  this  view 
than  from  the  subsequent  one. 

‘  The  l)au])lnu  is  very  awkwardly  made,  and  uncouth  in  his  motions. 
His  face  resembles  his  j^randfather’s,  but  he  is  not  near  so  handsome, 
thoujih  he  has  by  no  means  a  bad  countenance.  His  nose  is  very  pro¬ 
minent.  his  eyes  are  grey,  and  his  complexion  is  sallow.  lie  seemed 
cheerful  and  chatty,  and  I  think  his  aspect  bespeaks  a  gm)d-natured 
man.  The  second  brother  is  a  pretty  figure,  and  so  is  the  third,  only 
his  mouth  is  rather  wide,  and  drawn  up  in  the  middle  to  the  top  of  the 
gums. 

‘  They  are  not  yet  quite  formed  as  to  legs  and  strength,  and  have 
all  a  good  deal  of  that  restless  motion,  first  upon  one  leg  and  then  upon 
another,  which  is  also  remarkable  in  some  members  of  the  English 
royal  family. 

‘  The  questions  they  ask  seem  very  frivolous  and  puerile.  I  believe 
they  find  their  time  hang  very  heavy  on  their  hands,  for  they  ran  with 
great  glee  to  tickle  one  of  the  kings  valets  de  chambre,  as  he  was 
carrying  out  the  king's  dirty  clothes. 

^  Our  next  trot  w'as  to  the  Dauphin,  wh(»  said  n(»thing.  The  same 
silence  reigned  at  the  levee  of  his  brothers,  as  to  our  share  at 
least.  The  Comtesse  de  Provence  is  a  little  dunqw  woman,  and  but  a 
plain  })iece  of  goods  ;  her  sister,  the  Comtesse  d’Artois,  is  rather  pret¬ 
tier,  having  a  fine  skin  and  tolerable  eyes,  but  her  nose  is  immense, 
and  her  toes  are  turned  in.  Poor  thing  !  she  seemed  (juite  frightened, 
and  could  hardly  speak.’ — vol.  i.  pp.  8,  11. 

Mr.  Swinburne  was  the  last  person  presented  to  the  Cirand 
Monarque.  Louis  took  to  his  bed  on  the  following  day,  and 
died  shortly  afterwards,  through  the  unskilful  treatinent  of  his 
disorder,  ^fhe  awful  farce,  usual  on  such  occasions,  was  acted 
over  in  tlie  case  of  the  dying  monarch.  A  life  of  licentiousness 
was  closed  by  a  verbal  profession  of  r(‘|)entance,  and  states 
priests  were  present  to  administer  the  pledges  of  absolufion  and 
eternal  peace.  ‘  The  natives,’  says  Mr.  Swinburne,  ‘  seenu'd 
‘  in  great  spirits  at  this  death-bed  re|)entance,  but  whether  they 
‘  gave  credit  to  such  a  thorough  change*,  is  what  1  cannot  pretend 
‘  to  assume.  The  viaticum  was  carried  to  him  w  ith  all  the  pomp 
‘  imaginable.’  We  pass  over  the  letters  written  from  Sj)ain  and 
Naples,  in  which  many  traits  of  national  manners  arc  dejucted, 
and  some  royal  portraits  are  sketched,  with  an  unflattering  but 
truthful  pencil.  Proceeding  to  Vienna  we  are  introduced  to 
Maria  Theresa,  and  her  son  Joseph  the  Second,  whom  we  must 
take  leave  to  introduce  to  our  readers,  simply  premising  that 
our  extracts  are  taken  from  several  letters,  and  are  designed  to 
exhibit  not  a  full-length  j)ortraiture,  but  distinct  points  in  the 
characters  of  these  illustrious  personages,  lo  those  who  an? 
acquainted  with  the  part  the  Empress  and  her  son  acted  in 
European  politics,  these  extracts  will  not  be  without  deep 
interest. 
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‘  The  Ducliesse  de  NoaiUes  has  left  Home  to  return  to  Paris,  haviiiir 
tiiiished  her  journey,  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  speakinj^  to  the 
pope  on  the  subject  of  the  Jesuits.  IMr.  Jenkins  tells  me  he  has  seen 
a  letter  from  their  principal  at  Vienna  to  Ricci,  (the  general  of  the 
Jesuits,)  who  had  great  confidence  in  the  justice  and  piety  of  Marie 
Therese,  and  thought  she  would  prove  a  buckler  to  the  order  in  their 
distress,  and  resist  the  attempts  of  the  French  cabinet  for  its  destruc¬ 
tion.  His  correspondent  answered  his  hopes  thus  :  ‘  Depend  not  upon 
her,  for  if  every  drop  of  blood  of  the  Jesuits  were  demanded,  and  ne¬ 
cessary  for  the  marriage  of  her  daughters,  she  would  without  hesitation 
spill  it  !* 

*  The  empress  has  such  an  internal  fever  and  heat  of  blood,  that  she 
cannot  bear  to  have  the  nindow  closed  at  any  season  of  the  year. 
Sometimes  the  wind  is  so  strong  during  the  night,  that  it  throws  down 
the  chairs  in  her  r(M)m,  blows  the  curtains  against  her  face,  and  awa¬ 
kens  her.  Her  son,  the  emperor,  is  extremely  chilly,  notwithstanding 
all  her  children  were  brought  up  in  so  hardy  a  manner,  that  their 
attendants  were  almost  starved.  The  emperor  still  sleeps  upon  a  bed 
of  skins. 

‘  'I'he  empress  is  generous  even  to  prodigality,  and  would  be  misi‘r- 
able  if  she  knew  of  any  one  in  want  that  it  was  not  in  her  jiow  er  t<» 
relieve.  The  Duke  of  Saxony,  and  his  wife  the  Arclidnchess  (diris- 
tina,  drain  her  prodigiously.  The  emperor  calls  him  his  dear  brother- 
in-law. 

‘  Our  friend  IMadame  d’Ulsfield  has  given  us  many  particulars  of 
the  empress’s  life.  'I'he  day  of  her  appearing  before  the  Hungarian 
nobles,  they  were  in  a  large  hall,  where  a  balustrade  was  put  up  to 
keep  off  the  crowd.  She  came  in  deep  mourning,  with  her  infant  son 
in  her  arms,  and  began  a  Latin  speech,  but  as  she  pronounced  the  first 
words  of  it, — viz.  ‘  Afjllcto  rerum  status  the  tears  sullbcated  her,  and 
imptHled  her  utterance.  The  whole  assembly  with  one  movement 
rose,  and,  with  their  fingers  upraised,  called  out,  ‘  Morinnur  pro 
rescind  Theresa.' 

‘  When  Francis  died,  she  was  given  to  understand,  from  caballing 
courtiers,  which  equally  exist  in  all  countries,  that  Joseph  would 
probably  seize  the  reins  of  empire  ;  and  being  now  emperor  (having 
l)een  elected  king  of  the  Romans  previous  to  his  father’s  death),  would 
not  consent  to  be  subservient  to  his  mother.  She  therefore  felt  uneasy 
and  uncomfortable ;  but  he  soon  j)\it  an  end  to  her  fears,  for,  the  first 
time  they  met,  he  threw  himself  at  her  feet,  saying,  *  Jc  serai  toujonrs 
rot  re  Ji  dele  Joseph  y  le  plus  devouc  de  vos  sujcfs  ! 

•  Tlie  empress  is  loved  by  the  people,  as  well  as  admired.  hen 
she  lay  dangerously  ill  of  the  small.  pox,  Joseph  met  an  old  marshal  mi 
the  stairs,  ctnuing  from  the  anteroom  of  her  apartment,  where  he  had 
Ihh'u  to  iiupiire  how  she  was.  He  was  in  a  flood  of  tears,  on  having 
learnt  that  her  recovery  was  despaired  of.  *  Am  I  then  such  a  tyrant,’ 
said  the  eiin>eror,  ‘  that  you  dread  being  governed  by  me.^’  ‘  No, 

sir,  said  the  soldier ;  ‘  but  we  know  what  we  lose.’ 

1  he  most  earnest  wish  of  their  mother  was  obtained  when  she  suc- 
ceeiled  in  making  her  youngest  daughter  queen  of  France.  The 
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Arcluluchess  Antoinette  was  at  fourteen  extremely  pitms,  and  well- 
inclined  in  every  respect;  and  when  the  marriaj^e  was  arraiigi*d,  Maria 
Theresa,  whose  religion  did  not  prevent  her  jiiving  way  to  supersti¬ 
tious  propensities,  visited  a  nun  of  a  neitihhonrin^  convent,  who  was 
considered  able  to  see  int(»  the  future.  Slie  expressed  her  anxietv  for 
the  soul  of  her  ]>ious,  j^ood  child,  now  about  to  be  separated  from  her 
for  the  rest  of  her  life,  and  going  to  so  depraved  a  court  as  that  of 
Louis  Quinze.  The  answer  she  received  was  this:  ‘  Ellc  aura  dc 
(/rands  revers,  et  puis  die  redeviendra  pieuse*  Struck  by  the  tluuujht 
of  her  good  child  ceasing  to  be  pious,  which  was  implied  by  these 
words,  the  empress  burst  into  tears,  and  was  with  dithculty  restored  to 
calmness.  She,  however,  was  not  siiHiciently  credulous,  or  provident, 
for  the  happiness  of  her  young  daughter,  to  ])ut  an  end  on  that  acciuint 
to  the  negotiations  for  the  archduchess’s  marriage. 

‘  The  empress  is  extremely  imposed  u])on  by  hy])oerites  of  all  sorts. 
xMany  an  officer  has  g<me  to  her  chapel,  and  made  all  the  grimaces  of 
a  higot  and  zealot,  which  has  attracted  her  notice,  and  j)rocured  him 
jiromotion  ;  after  which  he  has  never  aj)peared  there  again.  She 
gives  money  to  all  the  soldiers  that  do  duty  about  the  j)alace,  and  on 
extraordinary  occasions  to  the  officers,  and  throws  about  ducats  among 
the  poor  people  when  she  drives  about  the  streets.  She  was  formerly 
very  rigorous,  and  as  bad  as  an  inquisitor,  having  ladies  and  gentlemen 
carried  off  for  the  least  irregularity  of  conduct ;  which,  as  King  Cn^. 
([uignolet  says  of  the  fillips,  exacted  for  his  nose,  ‘  fittiguoient  heauvoup 
le  pauvre  peuple*  However,  at  present,  her  fervour  has  abated  con¬ 
siderably.  Her  affairs  are  wretchedly  managed,  without  intelligence 
or  ceremony.  She  gives  of  late  much  money  to  ])riests  to  distribute  in 
alms,  and  of  course  the  poor  get  little  or  nothing  in  comparison  of  what 
they  had  when  she  herself  bestowed  her  charity,  without  the  medium 
it  now  passes  through.* — Ib.  pp.  22i),  341,  341),  353. 

Of  the  emperor  we  meet  with  the  following  notices,  which 
are  strictly  in  keeping  with  the  estimate  we  have  formed  of  his 
character  from  other  sources. 

'  We  again  met  the  emperor  at  3Iadame  de  Herghauseirs,  where  he 
was  extremely  merrv  and  talkative ;  ridiculed  the  story  <»f  the  king  of 
Poland’s  assassination,  and  talked  of  Mrs.  INIacauley  and  her  hatred  of 
kings.  lie  said  he  understood  she  had  fainted  away  whenever  tln*y 
were  named,  and  asked  if  she  put  three  stars  whenever  she  was  ob¬ 
liged  to  mention  one  in  her  history.  He  spoke  with  horror  of  letlres 
de  cachet y  and  arbitrary  unformal  condemnations  ;  and  1  make  no 
doubt,  from  all  he  seems  to  think,  and  from  what  others  say  of  him, 
that  his  accession  to  ])ower  will  be  the  means  of  bringing  liberty  and 
happiness  throughout  his  dominions,  at  least  if  he  has  moderation  and^ 
head  enough  to  begin  with  prudence  ;  but  that  is  still  a  ])r(»blem.  Of 
his  intentions  there  is  no  doubt, — of  his  success  a  great  deal.  lie  ^nIl 
have  much  to  cope  with.  The  friars  and  priests  detest  and  abuse  him, 
and  there  is  a  strong  party  of  them.  They  give  out  that  he  has  no 
friendship,  constancy,  or  warmth  of  heart,  and  that  he  is  totally 
pable  of  a  generous  feeling  :  in  short,  they  know  not  how  to  spea  i 
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enough  of  him.  l^Iaisje  n*eu  crols  rien  : — it  is  something  tliat  a  des- 
|H»tic  potentate  should  wish  for  freedom  and  liberty  among  his  people, 
and  such  a  hobby-horse  can  but  be  beneficial,  if  only  to  put  it  into  tlie 
heads  of  others  ;  for  as  Laville,  when  he  married,  told  us  as  an  excuse, 

‘  f (tut  fair c  une  Jin  ;*  I  say,  vice  versct,  Upril J'aut  d  toutes  chases 

un  commencement 

‘  The  emperor  came  one  night  since  his  return  to  IMadaine  Berg- 
hen’s,  and  the  society  was  not  rendered  a  bit  more  formal  by  his 
presence.  He  entered  into  the  amusements,  and  was  very  good- 
natured,  but  did  not  stay  long.  He  is  always  thinking  of  politics,  and 
one  evening  at  the  play  looked  out  of  his  adjoining  box  to  tell  Mrs.  S, 
that  the  Dutch  were  taking  the  part  of  the  hVench  in  the  most  glaring 
manner;  and  that  if  Pitt  (Lord  Chatham)  had  been  alive,  he  would 
have  declared  agjiinst  Holland  six  mouths  ago.’ — lb.  pp.  367,361),  3<)1. 

The  partition  of  Poland — that  fitanding  disgrace  of  Europe  an 
statesmen — was  effected  about  the  time  of  Mr.  Swinl)urne's 
visit  to  VTenna.  *  The  whole  court’  we  are  informed,  ‘  was 
‘  assembled  in  an  antechamber,  in  order  to  proceed  regularly  to 
‘  the  chapel,  and  hear  a  grand  Te  IJeuiUy  composed  for  the  oc- 
*  easion.’  Many  of  the  Polish  nobility  re|)aired  to  Vienna,  in 
compliance  with  an  imperial  mandate,  and  vied  with  each  oth(*r 
in  the  servility  with  which  they  worshipped  the  Austrian  usur- 
p(‘r.  An  interesting  anecdote,  however,  is  related  of  one  whom 
our  author,  with  an  un-English  sympathy  witli  the  op|)ressor, 
terms  ^  sulky  and  shy.’  Of  the  justice  of  this  description  our 
readers  shall  judge  for  themselves. 

‘  All  the  P(des  were  presented  to  Joseph  on  his  return  from  Russia 
— that  is  to  say,  those  whose  property  was  included  in  his  share  of 
Poland.  IMost  of  them  were  dressed  in  the  French  fashion,  and  ac- 
(piitted  themselves  respectfully  of  their  homage.  A  few  were  in  the 
Polish  habit ;  among  the  rest  an  old  man,  grave,  sullen,  and  backward. 
Perceiving  that  he  did  not  approach,  the  emperor  went  up  to  him, 
addressing  him  in  a  courteous  manner.  The  Pole  remained  sulky  and 
shy.  Joseph  asked  if  he  amused  himself  at  Vienna.  ‘  Very  little,’ 
was  the  reply,  ‘  1  wonder  at  that,’  said  the  emperor,  good-humour¬ 
edly,  ‘  for  there  never  was  such  a  vast  number  of  your  countrymen 
here  as  there  are  at  this  moment.*  ‘  Nay,’  said  the  Pole,  ‘  I  have 
heard  that  about  a  hundred  years  ago  Vienna  was  ]u'opled  witli 
Poles  !’  *  The  emperor,  who  tells  this  story  himself,  declares  he  was 
quite  confounded  at  this  speech,  and  totally  unable  to  say  another 
word  ;  but  he  was  so  pleased  with  the  man’s  boldness  and  amor  palrue, 
that  be  felt  almost  inclined  to  shake  hands  with  him. 


Alluding  to  the  year  lO.'^t,  when  John  Sobicski,  king  of  Roland,  marched 
to  the  relief  of  \  ienna,  then  besieged  b}*  the  Turks,  whom  he  attacked  and 
routed,  and  thus  not  only  liberated  that  capital,  but  Hungary,  which  had 
lH‘en  overrun  by  the  Ottomans. 
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‘  Madame  de  Salmour  told  me  that,  when  she  was  Madame  de 
Lubienski,  she  knew  the  king  of  Poland,  and  that  he  was  so  fond  of 
Corregio’s  Magdalene,  one  of  the  forty  pictures  he  Imiight  of  the  Duke 
of  Modena,  that  wherever  he  went,  this  picture  accompanied  him  in  a 
case,  and  was  hung  up  in  his  apartments.’ — Ib.  ])p.  34b,  349. 

From  Vienna  Mr.  Swinburne  returned  through  Brussels  to 
England,  and  the  following,  respecting  Wilkes  and  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  is  too  tempting  to  be  omitted.  It  is  taken  from  a  letter 
dated  London,  May  19th,  1785. 


‘  We  had  a  turtle  dinner  at  Wilkes’s  yesterday.  1  had  met  him  the 
day  before  on  the  parade,  and  the  warmth  of  the  weather  and  walk  had 
carried  off  all  the  powder  from  his  bald  pate.  lie  is  a  great  compli- 
nienter,  and  would  stand  talking  to  me  with  his  hat  in  his  hand.  A 
drummer  and  his  son  passed  us,  and  as  I  was  going  tlicir  way,  I  over¬ 
heard  their  discourse.  *  What  a  queer-looking  bald  fellow  that  was,’ 
said  the  hoy  :  ‘  Don’t  you  know  him  ?’  replied  the  other ;  ‘  'tis  Johnny 
Wilkes,  and  that  bald  head  has  more  brains  in  it  than  all  our  regi¬ 
ments  put  together,  drummers  and  all.’  I  told  this  to  Wilkes,  and  it 
made  him  chuckle.  He  was  very  amusing,  and  told  me  several  droll 
things. 

‘  In  17B3-4,  the  House  of  (amimons  went  up  every  day  with  an 
address  to  the  King,  praying  to  remove  Pitt  and  his  ministry.  ’I’he 
King  always  received  them  on  his  throne,  and  gave  them  an  answer. 
One  of  these  days,  at  the  club,  George  Selwyn  had  been  lusking  the 
Prince  of  Wales  some  que.stions,  t(*  wliich  he  did  not  ch(M)se  to  reply 
otherwise  than  by  *  Psbaw  I  nonsense  !*  Not  long  after,  as  they  were 
both  leaning  on  the  balcony  looking  at  the  speaker  going  to  court,  the 
prince  said,  ‘  I  wonder  what  will  be  his  majesty’s  most  gracitms 
answer.'  ‘  I  cannot  tell,’  answered  George  Selwyn,  ^what  may  Ik*  the 
gracious  answer  of  his  present  majesty, — but  I  can  tell  what  will  Ik? 
the  answer  of  our  next  gracious  sovereign.’  ‘  Well,  what  will  it  he?’ 
said  the  prince,  ‘  Nonsense  !*  he  replied. 

‘  The  other  day,  at  a  dinner,  in  company  with  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
M  ilkes,  being  called  upon  fora  toast,  gave  ^tbe  King,  and  long  life  to 
him  !’ — ‘  Since  when  have  you  become  so  loyal,  \\  ilkes  ?'  said  the 
prince,  laughing.  *  Ever  since  I  have  had  the  honor  of  knowing  your 
royal  highness,’  said  he,  with  a  respectful  Im)w. 

'  When  the  prince  W'as  a  little  boy,  having  been  very  troublesome  in 
his  father’s  room,  and  several  times  turned  out  of  it  by  him,  he  re¬ 
turned  at  last,  and  thrusting  his  head  into  the  doorway,  screamed  out, 
*  Wilkes  and  Liberty  !’ — Ib.  pp.  397»  399. 


Our  traveller  did  not  long  remain  in  England,  but,  having 
obtained  an  official  appointment,  he  returned  to  France,  where 
the  revolutionary  frenzy  was  now  rapidly  attaining  its  height. 
Mrs.  Swinburne  had  remained  in  Paris  during  the  temporary 
sojourn  of  her  husband  in  England,  and  was  so  kindly  regarded 
by  the  unfortunate  Queen  Marie  Antoinette,  that  her  son  Henry 
VOL.  IX. 
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wag  installed  among  the  king’s  pages.  The  following,  from  Mrs. 
Swinburne  to  her  husband,  under  date  of  May  10th,  1789, 
pi-esents  a  melancholy  view  of  the  once  gay  and  light-hearted 
queen. 

‘  I  hope  you  received  my  letter,  to  say  Harry  was  arrived  safe  and 
well.  Monsieur  de  Beauveau  presented  him  to  the  Prince  de  Lanu 
besc,  and  he  was  almost  immediately  installed  among  the  king  s  pages. 
The  education  he  will  there  receive  is  considered  to  be  in  every  resj)ect 
excellent.  There  is  great  strictness;  but,  in  my  opinion,  the  elder 
pages  have  too  much  power  over  the  younger  ones,  who  are  treated 
like  fags  at  Eton.  I  had  an  audience  of  the  queen  two  days  ago ;  she 
is  very  much  altered,  and  has  lost  all  her  brilliancy  of  look.  She  was 
more  gracious  than  ever,  and  said,  ‘  Vous  arrivcz  dan$  un  luauvah 
moment y  there  Madame  StvMurne,  Vous  nc  me  trouverez  point  gaic; 
fai  beaucoup  tur  le  cceur, 

*  She  is  very  low-spirited  and  uneasy  about  her  son,  who,  by  all 
accounts,  lies  dangerously  ill,  and  is  not  likely  to  recover.  She  in¬ 
quired  kindly  after  all  our  family,  and  assured  me  she  should  consider 
Harry  as  under  her  care,  and  also  spoke  of  our  business,  which 
Madame  Campan  had  told  her  was  my  reason  for  now  returning  to 
France. 

*  Je  crainSy*  said  she,  ‘  qHc  dans  ce  moment  je  ne  pourrai  vous  etre 
dauetme  utiliU ;  mats  si  les  terns  devicnnenl  mcilleurs,  vous  sai'ez  que 
je  n* oublie  jamais  mes  amis/ 

*  Apropos  of  that,  I  find  it  was  by  her  desire  that  the  Luzernes  have 
shown  us  so  much  attention. 

‘  The  w'hole  tenor  of  her  cimversation  was  melancholy,  but  she  said 
little  about  public  affairs  ;  her  child’s  illness  seemed  uppermost  in  her 
mind.  The  tears,  which  I  with  difficulty  restrained  in  her  ]>resence, 
gushed  from  me  as  soon  as  I  had  quitted  the  room.  She  told  me  she 
should  like  to  see  me  again  soon.  Poor  thing  !  her  kindness  and 
sorrowful  manner  made  me  more  interested  and  enthusiastic  about  her 
than  ever.* — Vol.  ii.  pp.  79. 

Mr.  Swinburne’s  letters  at  this  period  contain  numerous 
characteristic  notices  of  the  state  of  public  feeling  in  the 
French  capital.  The  misgovemnient  of  centuries  was  working 
out  its  natural  issue,  and  fearful  was  the  penalty  exacted  from 
the  rulers  of  that  day.  Like  our  own  Charles,  they  were  utterly 
incapable  of  guaging  the  new  power  which  had  sprung  into  exist¬ 
ence,  they  stood  upon  the  precedents  of  a  by-gone  age,  and  madly 
risked  the  substance  of  royalty  in  a  vain  attempt  to  preserve  its 
trappings.  The  subject  is  tempting  for  extracts,  but  our  space 
is  already  pre-i5bcupied,  and  we  must  therefore  restrict  ourselves 
to  the  following,  in  w’hich  much  good  sense  and  acute  observa¬ 
tion  are  mingled.  It  was  written  at  the  close  of  1796. 

*Mhat  a  new  race  is  now  in  possession  of  the  surface  of  France  ! — 
But  1  think  that  in  a  generation  or  two,  d  quelquc  chose  pres,  the 
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people  will  be  just  like  their  predecessors.  It  will  require  great 
efforts  to  re-establish  an  appearance  even  of  morality,  decency,  and 
probity,  which  was  nearly  the  sum-total  of  what  existed  before.  At 
the  present  crisis,  immorality  is  at  its  height.  Education  and  laws 
well  enforced  may  bring  things  back  to  order ;  but  1  look  iq^on  the 
younger  part  of  the  generation — I  mean  such  as  were  alxuit  seventeen 
at  the  beginning  of  the  revolution — as  irretrievable.  Very  little  can 
be  expected  even  from  those  who  are  now  of  that  age.  Future  g<H>d 
citizens  and  men  of  honor  can  only  be  hoped  for,  from  the  numlier  of 
those  who  are  now  ten  years  old. 

‘  I  think  there  is  such  a  lassitude  in  the  whole  nation,  such  a  horror 
of  being  forced  to  fresh  exertions  of  any  kind,  that  those  who  at  pre¬ 
sent  rule  will  find  it  an  easy  matter  to  prevent  any  serious  revolution 
or  return  of  monarchy.  It  is  the  nature  of  the  French  to  make  vigorous 
efforts  while  full  of  enthusiasm ;  to  push  everything  to  extremes,  and 
then  to  be  quite  tired  of  the  struggle,  and  suffer  their  neck  to  be  bow  ed 
again  to  some  yoke  or  other  ;  provided,  as  formerly,  they  may  amuse 
themselves  with  roaring  in  your  ears  the  splendor  of  the  court,  and 
the  glory  of  the  monarch ;  or,  in  the  present  system,  the  lilR'rty,  indi¬ 
visibility,  equality,  and  unity  of  the  republic. 

‘  On  most  of  the  walls  they  have  scratched  out  the  finale,  on  la  mort, 
and  on  the  Palais  Bourbon,  where  the  five  hundred  are  to  meet,  there 
is  put  instead  of  it  Hmnanitt  et  Justice, 

‘  The  imbecility  of  all  the  princes  is  a  great  bar  to  a  return  to 
royalty,  and  I  really  think  the  present  system  wdll  take  nwit,  if  no  un¬ 
expected  convulsion  happens.  The  rulers  are  much  hated,  and  treated 
ivith  a  disrespect  of  language  never  used  but  in  the  latter  days  of 
Louis  XV.  They  seem  to  be  afraid  of  venturing  out.  Au  rt\s{e,  there 
is  employment  enough  for  them  at  home;  for  the  finances  are  in  a 
very  exhausted  state. 

*  Carnot  has  gained  ground  wonderfully,  by  all  accounts,  and  pro¬ 
mises  to  increase  in  power  and  reputation  of  genius. 

*  The  republic  requires  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  some  able  charioteer. 
At  present  money  is  so  much  the  deity  of  every  man’s  w’orship,  and 
those  who  acquire  it  lavish  it  so  profusely  in  the  gratification  of  every 
passion,  that  one  can  form  no  guess  when  any  great  and  good  man  is  to 
make  his  appearance.  But  if  the  present  pow'ers  can  but  keep  the 
country  quiet,  the  vast  bulk  alone  of  the  empire  w  ill  settle  itself  into 
consistency  and  order  by  its  own  w'eight.  Thirty-six  millions  of  men 
will  not  long  continue  in  an  uncomfortable  situation,  w’here  the  force 
is  in  their  o^vn  hands ;  and  by  degrees,  that  regularity  and  order 
necessary  for  the  existence  even  of  a  gang  of  robbers  must  overpow'er 
anarchy  and  vice,  or  perish. 

'  You  will  laugh,  perhaps,  at  all  this  political  tirade but  I  am 
quietly  seated  by  my  fireside,  waiting  for  a  person  to  go  and  see  Mr. 
Boyd’s  house  and  furniture,  from  w'hich  I  have  got  the  seals  removed ; 
and  I  put  dow’n  my  ideas  as  they  arise,  by  w^ay  of  conversation  wit  i 

you*  .  . 

‘You  must  expect,  in  the  course  of  correspmdence,  many  variationf* 
in  my  opinion,  because  every  day  presents  objects  in  a  different  ig  i  , 
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and  I  describi*  them  as  1  see  them  at  the  moment.  Hereafter,  perhaps, 
a  comparative  view  may  lead  to  the  truth.’ — Ih.  pp.  K);*)—  Kilt. 

To  the  lovers  of  court  pjossip  and  of  personal  anecdote  inter¬ 
mingled  with  the  grave  reflections  of  an  acute  and  intelligent 
mind,  these  volumes  will  prove  highly  acceptable.  They  pre¬ 
sent  a  lively  and  graphic  sketch  of  a  state  of  things  whicli  has 
now  become  matter  of  history,  but  from  which  may  be  gathered 
the  lessons  of  a  deeper  philosophy  than  suit  either  the  capacity 
or  the  taste  of  the  common  herd  of  politicians.  When  will  men 
learn  to  discover  in  the  follies  of  princes  and  the  corru|)tions  of 
their  courtiers,  the  seeds  of  those  convulsions  which  shake  the 
fabric  of  society  and  extinguish  the  happiness  of  a  whole  gene¬ 
ration  !  To  the  weakness  and  vices  of  rulers  may  be  traced 
the  ignorance  and  frenzy  which  occasionally  perform  such  fear¬ 
ful  tragedies,  and  shape  out  with  ominous  celerity  the  appropri¬ 
ate  ministers  of  public  vengeance.  The  reign  of  terror,  with  its 
Hobespierres  aiul  Dantons,  sprang  as  naturally  out  of  the  effete 
licentiousness  of  the  old  French  monarchy,  as  did  the  military 
usurpation  of  Buonaparte  from  the  anarchy  and  murders  of  the 
revolution. 


Art.  VI.  PoetfU'i  hy  the  Lmly  Flora  Hastings,  lulited  by  her  Sister. 

Blackwood  and  Sons.  UMl. 

A  WORK  like  the  one  now  before  us  seems  scarcely  to  come 
within  the  range  of  criticism.  A  collection  of  poems  com¬ 
posed  at  various  periods  by  a  high-born  and  accomplished  lady, 
whose  early  death  awakened  a  general  sorrow  ;  and  this  col¬ 
lection,  now  presented  to  the  world  by  an  affectionate  sister  in 
the  hope  of  ^  dedicating  whatever  profits  might  be  derived  from 
‘  it,  to  the  service  of  God  in  the  parish  where  her  mother’s 
‘  family  have  long  resided,’  is  evidently  no  work  upon  w  hich 
the  critic,  however  honest,  could  pronounce  a  severe  verdict. 
The  hand  that  has  written  will  write  no  more  ;  praise  or  blame 
must  be  alike  unheard,  and  a  stern  though  wholesome  exjiosure 
of  faults  (if  such  there  should  be)  is  useless  to  the  dead,  w  hile 
it  is  worse  than  useless,  for  it  is  cruel,  to  surviving  and  attached 
relatives. 

The  task  of  the  critic,  however,  is  not  solely,  nor  even  chiefly, 
that  of  censure.  His  nobler,  and  it  should  be,  his  more  conge¬ 
nial  office,  is  to  point  out  latent  talent,  and  to  claim  from  the 
world  that  meed  of  a<imiration  for  the  gifted,  but  perhaj)s  un- 
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known  writer,  which  that  writer  is  fearful  of  claiinino  for  him¬ 
self. 

When  this  volume  first  came  into  our  hands,  we  will  frankly 
own  we  felt  an  unwillingness  to  review  it,  since,  while  from 
what  we  had  heard  of  Lady  Flora  Hastings,  we  were  well  as¬ 
sured  that  her  poems  would  be  characterized  by  high  moral 
feeling,  and  a  certain  gracefulness  of  style,  the  natural  result  of 
an  accomplished  mind,  we  had  no  reason  to  think  that  we 
should  find  anything  more  than  that  common  iteration  of  com¬ 
monplace  thought  which  seems  to  be  the  peculiar  feature*  (with 
but  trifling  exceptions)  of  our  aristocratic  j)oetry. 

How  was  it,  then,  that  at  a  time  when  Lady  Blessington  and 
Lady  Charlotte  Bury  were  ‘  coming  out’ with  something  new 
every  quarter,  no  one  ever  heard  of  ‘  l^oems  by  the  Lady  Flora 
‘  Hastings  How  was  it  that  in  that  receptacle  for  ‘  even  (he* 
‘smallest  contributions’  of  right- honorables,  the  ‘Keepsake,’ 
not  a  single  copy  of  verses  by  the  daughter  of  one  of  our  most 
illustrious  nobles.  Lord  Moira,  the  friend  of  |)oets,  ever  found 
a  place  ?  When  we  remembered  how'  fashionable  an  accom¬ 
plishment  is  verse  making,  and  how  very  moderate  a  degree  (»f 
talent  is  required  by  fashionable  critics,  we  really  feared  that 
sisterly  admiration  had  prevailed  over  a  more  sober  judgment, 
and  had  prompted  the  aflectionate  editress,  as  is  too  often  the 
case,  to  offer  to  the  broad  glare  of  the  world,  com|)Ositions  only 
fitted  for  the  gentle  light  of  the  family  fireside.  With  these 
thoughts  we  opened  the  elegant  volume ;  but  w  ith  a  sur|)rise 
similar  to  that  of  Coleridge  when  he  read  the  s|)irit(*d  lines  of 
the  Duchess  of  Devonshire  on  crossing  Mont  St.  (iothard,  did 
we  read  the  following  beautiful  stanzas,  nor  could  we  help  ex¬ 
claiming  with  him — 

‘  ()  lady  nursed  in  pomp  and  j>leasure, 

Where  learnt  you  that  heroic  measure  ?’ 

They  are  from  a  fragment  entithid  ‘  The  Dying  Sybil.’ 

‘  The  child  of  rapture,  all  w’as  bliss  to  me. 

I  loved  to  watch  the  brooding  thunder-cloud 
Casting  its  dark  hues  oVr  the  scenery, 

And  hear  its  voice,  so  awful  and  so  loud. 

Proudly  I  gazed  and  smiled  while  all  the  crowd. 

With  craven  brow  and  eyes  averted,  turn'd  ; 

And  every  trembling  knee  w'as  lowly  lM)W'’d, 

While  I  —  the  dastard  fear  indignant  spurn’d. 

And  bless’d  the  levin  brand,  even  when  it  fiercest  burn  d. 

*  And  at  the  midnight  hour  I  could  descry 
Fair  forms,  invisible  to  vulgar  ken, 

IMoving  athwart  the  star-bespangled  sky-— 

Kach  form  some  bright  orb’s  brighter  denizen  ; 
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And  I  liave  listen’d,  till  incthought  again 

1  heard  the  music  of  their  silver  lyres 

Breathe  through  the  woods,  and  wake  the  silent  glen  ; 

While  yon  blue  vault,  glowing  with  liquid  fires, 

Echo’d  the  music  of  those  bright  celestial  choirs. 

‘  All,  all  is  beauty  !  from  the  smiling  glade. 

Or  harvest,  prompting  the  glad  reaper  s  hymn, 

To  Scythian  woods’  inhospitable  shade. 

Or  Thracian  mountain  with  dank  vapors  dim. 

Fi>r  every  scene  alike,  or  gay  or  grim, 

Reveals  a  tender  Parent  s  guardian  care  : 

W'lHul,  mountain,  vale,  and  river  s]>eak  of  Him  ; 

All  climes,  all  nations  in  his  bounty  share  ; 

His  ear  is  bent  alike  to  every  suppliant’s  prayer. 

‘  Is  it  not  bliss,  where’er  the  eye  can  rove. 

To  feel  the  hand  of  heaven  ? — to  find  no  spot. 

No  desert  region,  no  sinpiester’d  grove. 

Where  the  Divinity  inhabits  not.^ 

To  feel,  whate’er  has  been  our  wayward  lot, 

’Fhat  still  we  hold  communi(m  with  the  Power 
Whose  word  is  fate  ? — whose  goodness  ne’er  forgot 
The  meanest  insect  of  the  summer  hour, 

W  hose  hand  directs  the  sun,  and  paints  the  meadow’s  flower  ?’ 

—  pp.  2R,  211,  31,  32. 

How  different  is  this  from  nine-tenths  of  the  poetry  which  is 
heralded  by  j)(>inpous  announeeinents,  and  which  finds  its  place 
on  every  drawing-room  table.  The  facility,  too,  with  which 
tlie  writer  manages  one  of  the  iiiost  diflienlt, —  the  most  diflicult, 
we  had  almost  said, — metre's  in  our  language,  without  diffuse'ness 
on  the  one  hand,  or  abru|)tness  on  the  other,  is  singular.  Hut 
not  the  least  remarkable  charaet(‘ristic  of  the  write*!’  is,  the 
extreme  facility  with  which  she  se‘ems  to  have  composed  not 
only  in  almost  every  metre,  but  in  almost  enery  style.  How 
conelenst*el  is  the  following  pe)em,  although  written  in  a  measure 
which,  from  its  peculiar  easiiu'ss,  is  scarcely  ever  free  from  re- 
elundancv. 


‘  LA  NOTTE  El)  IL  (JIOUNO. 

'  .Around  our  globe  with  ceaseless  flight 
Move  the  twin  sisters.  Day  and  Night ; 
Intent  to  bear  to  every  clime 

I  he  mandates  of  their  father,  Time  ; 
And  pour  with  equal-handed  grace 

I I  is  blessings  on  the  human  race. 

Day  hathes  the  earth  in  dews  of  light, 
Night  brings  its  visions  yet  more  briglit. 
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The  op’ning  Hower,  the  wild  bird’s  song. 

To  Day,  glad  joyous  Day,  Injlong  ; 

\V  hile  Night,  with  step  more  staid  and  calm, 

Brings  slumber  s  soft  Lethean  Imlm. 

W^heii  day  hath  suffer’d  aught  of  care, 

Night  sheds  her  soothing  poppies  there  ; 

If  Night  hath  brought  us  aught  of  sorrow, 

Day  shall  lead  on  a  brighter  morrow. 

When  Time’s  allotted  course  is  done, 

His  wings  unplumed,  his  hour-glass  run, 

May  Day  be  merged  in  brighter  day. 

And  fade  in  heaven’s  own  light  away  ; 

And  all  Night’s  fairest  visions  be 

Changed  to  more  bless’d  reality  !* — pp.  211,  212, 

The  following,  too,  in  a  different  metre,  presents  the  same 
severe  simplicity,  the  same  beautiful  condensation  of  style. 
What  single  word  in  either  of  them  could  be  omitted  / 

‘  THE  RAINBOW. 


'  Soft  glowing  in  uncertain  birth 
’J'wixt  Nature’s  smiles  and  tears. 

The  ^  nv,  O  Lord  !  which  Thou  hast  bent, 
Brigat  in  the  cloud  appears. 

The  portal  of  thy  dwelling-place 
That  pure  arch  seems  to  be, 

And,  as  I  bless  its  mystic  light, 

My  spirit  turns  to  Thee. 

‘  Thus,  gleaming  o’er  a  guilty  world, 

W^e  hail  the  ray  of  love ; — 

Thus  dawns  upon  the  contrite  soul 
Thy  mercy  from  above  ; 

And  as  Thy  faitliful  promise  speaks 
Repentant  sin  forgiven. 

In  humble  hope  we  bless  the  beam 

I’hat  points  the  way  to  heaven.’ — pj>.  45,  4f). 


From  these  two  specimens  we  should  think  Lady  Mora 
Hastings  was  an  admirer  of  the  Italian  school  of  i)0(‘try,  for, 
strange  as  it  may  appear  to  those  ot  our  readers  wlio  are  but 
sup('rticially  ac(piaint(‘d  with  Italian  literature,  we  can  assure 
th(*m  that  its  jxu'trv  is  remarkabh*  tV)r  its  condensation.  I  hat 
a  contraiy  o})inion  has  pntvailed  among  those  who  are  only 
conversant  with  Italian  poetrv  through  tin;  m(*<liiiin  of  transla¬ 
tions  may  b(‘  r(*adily  account(‘d  for  by  tin?  fact,  that  from  tlie 
reign  of  James  the  First  to  comparatively  yesterday,  Italian 
literature  was  not  inerelv  neglected,  but  scorned.  Addison  led 
the  way,  and  in  his  ridicule  of  the  Italian  opera,  consigned  the 
literature  which  boasted  a  Dante,  a  Petrarch,  an  Ariosto,  and 
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a  Tasso,  to  the  contempt  of  Englishmen.  Pope  followed  ;  nor 
was  it  wonderful  that  a  poet  who  could  praise? 

‘  Exact  Corneille,  and  Racine’s  noble  fire,' 

had  no  sympathy  with  those  who  wandered  amid  fairy  land,  or 
with  him,  the  mightiest  of  modern  poets,  who  made 

‘  Roth  heaven  and  hell  co-partners  of  his  toil 

and  when,  toward  the  close  of  the  last  century,  a  taste  for  Italian 
literature  began  to  show  itself,  a  frivolous  age  contented  itself 
with  admiring  and  translating  the  feeble  elegancies  of  Metas- 
tasio,  while  the  magnificent  poems  of  an  earlier  day  were  left 
unheeded,  probably  because  not  understood. 

But  not  merely  does  l^idy  Flora  Hastings  aj)pear  well  versed 
in  Italian  literature,  she  has  given  in  this  volume  a  noble  speci¬ 
men  of  her  knowledge  of  German  literature,  in  her  translation 
of  Schiller’s  mystical  and  wild,  but  splendid  ‘  Song  of  the  Bell.’ 
We  regret  that  we  cannot  give  an  extract,  since  it  would  illus¬ 
trate  the  peculiar  character  of  German  poetry  ;  but  such  com¬ 
positions  cannot  be  appreciated  piecemeal,  and  much  disadvan¬ 
tage  have  German  writers  sustained  from  their  works  being 
presented  in  detached  extracts. 

The  following  is  a  noble  poem,  and  we  must  give  it  entire. 
Seldom  has  that  motto  received  a  more  beautiful  illustration. 

‘THE  (’ROSS  OE  CONSTANTINE. 

‘  ‘  ('(Mujuer  in  this  !’— Not  unt<»  thee  alone 
rhe  vision  spake,  imperial  Constantine ! 

Nor,  presage  only  of  an  earthly  throne. 

Blazed  in  mid-heaven  the  consecrated  simi. 

Through  the  unmeasured  tract  of  coming  time 
The  mystic  cross  doth  with  s(»ft  lustre  glow. 

And  speaks  through  every  age,  in  every  clime. 

To  every  slave  (►f  sin  and  child  of  woe. 

‘  ‘  (hinquer  in  this  !’ — Aye,  when  the  rebel  heart 
Clings  Ui  the  idols  it  was  wont  to  cherisli. 

And,  as  it  sees  those  tleeting  boons  depart, 

Grieveth  that  things  so  briglit  were  form’d  to  j)erisli. 

Arise,  bereav’d  one  !  and,  athwart  the  gloom. 

Read  in  the  brightness  of  that  cheering  rav — 

‘  Mourn  not,  O  Christian  !  though  so  brief  their  bloom,. 
Nought  that  is  worth  a  sigh  shall  pass  away.* 

t 

‘  Conquer  in  this  !’ — \\  hen  fairest  visions  come 
lure  thy  spirit  to  a  path  of  flowers  ; 

Binding  the  exile  from  a  heavenly  home, 
lo  dwell  a  lingerer  in  unholv  Ixnvers  : 
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Strong  in  Ilis  strengtli  who  burst  the  ImmkIs  of  sin. 

Clasp  to  thy  bosom,  clasp  the  h(»ly  cross ! 

Dost  thou  not  seek  a  heavenly  crown  to  win  ? 

Hast  thou  not  counted  all  beside  as  loss  ? 

'  *  Conquer  in  this?’ — Though  powers  of  earth  and  hell 
Were  leagued  to  bar  thee  from  thy  homeward  way, 

riie  cross  shall  every  darkling  shade  dispel. 

Chase  every  doubt,  and  re-assure  dismay. 

Faint  not,  C)  wearied  one  :  faint  not :  for  thee 
The  Lord  of  Righteousness  and  (Jlory  bled. 

And  his  g^Mul  Spirit’s  inHuence,  with  free 
And  plenteous  unction,  is  upon  thee  shed. 

‘  ‘  Conquer  in  this !’ — When,  l)y  thy  fever’d  l)ed, 

Thou  see’st  the  dark-wingM  angel  take  his  stand. 

Who  soon  shall  lay  thy  body  with  the  dead. 

And  bear  thy  spirit  to  the  spirit’s  land  ; 

Fear  not  !  the  cross  sustains  thee,  and  its  aid 
In  that  last  trial  shall  thy  succour  bring  ; 

(lo  fearless  through  the  dark,  the  untried  shaile. 

For  sin  is  vaiupiish’d,  and  death  hath  iu»  sting. 

*  ‘  Conquer  in  this  !’ — Strong  in  thy  Saviour’s  mighr. 

When  bursts  the  morning  of  a  brighter  day, 

Hise,  Christian  victor  in  the  glorious  tight. 

Arise,  rejoicing,  from  thy  cell  of  clay  ! 

'Fhe  cross,  which  led  thee  scatheless  through  the  gliKno 
Shall  in  that  hour  heaven’s  royal  banner  be. 

Thou  hast  o’ercome  the  world,  the  flesh,  the  tomb: 

Triumph  in  Him  who  died  and  rose  for  the(‘!’ 

— ]q>.  '2'2o — 2‘J7» 

The  strongly  religious  tendeney  ol  many  of  these  poems  is 
very  pleasing.  We  perceive  that  among  tin*  highest  circles, 
ana  in  close  contact  with  royalty  itself,  the  religion  that 
*  willeth  that  all  men  should  he  sav(*d,'  has  lifted  up  her  voice, 
and  not  in  vain;  and  when  we  find  in  the  jioems  ot  a  lady  in 
immediate  attendance  on  the  mother  of  our  sovt'ieign,  so  many 
allusions,  not  merely  to  religion  generally,  hut  to  those  peculiai 
doctrines  which  fashionahle  literature  and  fashionahle  writ(*rs 
would  scout  as  puritanical  or  mcthodistical,  we  rejoice,  for  it 
proves  to  us  the  spread  of  religious  princijiles  in  a  sphere  which 
we  have  heen  perhajis  too  long  accustomed  to  consider  as  almost 
beyond  their  influence.  In  selecting  from  these  interesting 
j)oenis,  it  is  difficult  to  determine  which  to  leave  out ;  we  have, 
nowever,  almost  exceeded  our  limits,  ami  recommending  this 
elegant  volume  to  our  readers,  we  will  conclude  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  beautiful  lines,  which  seem  to  have  heen  written  by  this 
gifted  lady  almost  as  a  prophecy  of  her  own  fate 
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‘  Tliiit  d»K)in  heuven  gives  its  favorites, 

Karly  deiilli/ 

‘THE  SWAN  SONG. 

'  Grieve  not  that  I  die  young. — Is  it  not  well 
T'o  pass  away  ere  life  hath  lost  its  brightness  ? 

Hind  me  no  longer,  sisters,  with  the  spell 
Of  love  and  your  kind  words.  List  ye  to  me  ; 

Here  I  am  blessM — but  I  would  be  more  free; 

I  would  go  forth  in  all  niy  spirit’s  lightness. 

Let  me  depart ! 

‘  Ah  !  who  would  linger  till  bright  eyes  grow  dim, 

Kind  voices  mute,  and  faithful  bosoms  cold  ? 

Till  carking  care,  and  coil,  and  anguish  grim. 

Cast  their  dark  shadows  o’er  this  faery  world  ; 

Till  fancy’s  many-color’d  wings  are  furl’d. 

And  all,  save  the  proud  spirit,  waxeth  old  ? 

I  would  depart. 

*  Thus  would  I  pass  away — yielding  my  soul 
A  joyous  thank-oftering  to  Him  who  gave 
’fhat  soul  to  be,  those  starry  orbs  to  roll. 

'rims — thus  exultingly  would  I  depart. 

Song  on  my  lips,  ecstasy  in  my  heart. 

Sisters — sweet  sisters,  bear  me  to  my  grave — 

Let  me  depart  !’ — pp.  IH>,  97. 


Art.  VI I.  Stanley  or  Peel  /  I V ho  shall  lead  us  ?  An  Address  to  Con- 

serratires.  Hy  a  Conservative  Member,  London  :  Whittaker. 


VVTHAT  have  the  Whigs  done?  What  have  they  failed  to 
do  ?  These  are  very  natural  questions  at  a  moment  like 


AT 

do  ?  T  hese  are  very  natural  questions 
the  present.  But  it  is  not  our  intention  just  now  to  atUuiipt 
^n  answer  to  them.  To  state  our  judgment  on  those  points 
fully  and  discriminately  would  recpiire  some  space,  and  a 
stronger  blending,  perhaps,  of  the  language  of  coin})laint  with 
the  language  of  approval,  than  may  be  strictly  expedient  in  the 
existing  posture  of  atfaii*s.  No  liberal  ]H)litician  can  need  i)e 
told  that  it  is  in  the  nature  of  his  pnncij)les  to  expand  with 
cireuinstanccs.  e  do  not  desert  those  principles,  but  are 
acting  in  the  strictest  accordance  with  them,  when  we  insist  on 
their  wider  and  bolder  application,  according  to  the  growing 
intelligence,  wealth,  and  moral  power  of  the  people.  Theliher- 
alisin  of  the  parlianuMits  assend)led  in  Ib'TO  and  in  IGH8,  was 
g<KHl  in  its  time.  But  we  are  desirous  it  should  be  distinctly 
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\nulerstoo(l,  that  in  expressing  oin  admiration  of  the  etforts 
made  l)y  the  |)atriotic  men  of  those  times,  we  are  far  from 
meaniin4  to  justity  the  policy  of  those  timid  and  halting  states¬ 
men  who  seem  disposed  to  make  the  liberalism  of  the  jnist  tlieir 
sole  guage  as  to  the  extent  to  which  such  principles  should  Ih' 
carried  in  the  present.  The  true  language  of  such  |)rinciples  is 
— dirt’use  the  elements  of  liheily,  ditfuse  them  increasingly, 
largely,  to  the  full  extent  in  which  the  jK'ople  are  capable  of 
hearing  them.  That  the  advocates  of  these  ])rineiples  in  high 
places  have  been  beset  for  some  time  past  with  formidable  ditli- 
culties  is  admitted  ;  but  that  many  in  their  number,  and  some  from 
whom  better  things  were  to  liave  been  expected,  have  been 
much  wanting  in  the  bold  and  onward  spirit  so  consistent  with 
their  professed  principles,  is  a  point  on  which  we  can  have  no 
doubt.  The  measure,  however,  in  which  such  persons  have  been 
at  fault,  has  no  necessary  place  in  our  present  argument.  It  is 
the  historical  aspect  of  the  great  struggle  between  the  liberal 
and  the  illiberal  that  we  wish  to  make  prominent.  We  wish 
the  great  liberal  party,  both  in  the  past  time  and  the  present,  to 
be  view  ed,  not  in  this  or  that  particular  section  of  it,  but  broadly 
and  generally ;  and  the  conclusion  we  mean  to  establish  is — 
that  the  men  opposed  to  that  party,  or  indifferent  to  its  fate, 
are  either  the  deliberate  enemies  of  English  liberty,  or  men  who 
know  not  as  they  ought  whence  that  liberty  came.  The  history 
of  liberalism,  and  the  history  of  English  liberty,  are  identical. 
The  latter  is  the  pure  immediate  oflspring  of  the  former ;  and 
the  enemy  of  liberalism,  on  the  broad  basis,  is,  w  hether  aware 
of  it  or  not,  the  enemy  of  English  liberty,  on  the  same  scale. 
If  w^e  must  be  told  by  such  persons,  that  they  are  the  friends  of 
all  our  existing  liberties,  but  opposed  generally  to  the  party 
who  have  unquestionably  given  them  existence  ;  we  must  he 
allowed  to  say  that  having  examined  the  sort  of  reasoning  by 
which  this  class  of  politicians  contrive  to  reconcile  themselves 
to  their  course,  we  have  found  it  wanting;  and  that  we  mean, 
as  the  edect  of  this  article,  to  convict  the  parti(*s  who  imlulge 
in  such  idle  talk,  of  gross  inconsistency,  and  of  deej)  political 
ingratitude. 

Two  sets  of  political  princij)les  have  divided  our  nation  into  two 
great  parties.  This  strong  line  of  demarcation,  w  ith  a  weight  |>rc- 
j)onderating,  sometimes  on  the  one  side  and  sometimes  on  the 
other,  has  come  ilowii  with  the  stream  of  our  history,  for  now 
somewhat  more  than  two  hundred  years.  1  ime,  accordingly, 
has  been  afforded  to  ascertain  tin*  natural  effect  of  the  two 
systems,  on  the  men  embracing  them,  and  on  the  coiniinmity. 
Supposing  the  two  systems  to  have  continued  in  substance  the 
same,  which  we  think  we  shall  he  able  to  deinonstrate  before 
we  conclude,  there  oimlit  not  to  he  room  for  much  hesitation,  on 
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ti.e  part  of  any  iuteUijient  and  lionest  iuan,  us  to  tlu-  si<le  w  hiai 
he  s\.ouldchoL  in  tl.e  -real  dispute  between  ti.e  W  l»!i  andthe 
Torv  The  experiment  in  re^^a^d  to  the  two  systeni^s  Inis  Ik  in 
ffi’made.  Space  lias  been  given  that  men  might  know  tlini. 
by  Lir  fruits.'  Enough,  as  we  think,  has  happened  to  rende 
i/certain,  that  as  these  systems  vary  in  tlie  relative  strength  ol 
beh  ulherents,  we  verge  toward  liberty  or  slavery-rise  to  the 
nosition  of  the  great,or  sink  toward  the  level  of  the  meanest.  We 
do  not  make  this  assertion  unadvisedly.  We  mean  to  demonstrate 
Untruth  from  facts-facts  which  accumulate  at  every  step  in 
our  history,  until  their  weight  and  multitude  become  o\u- 

whelming. 

1.  But  what  is  Toryism !  ■  c  u  „ 

Doubtless  it  is  a  matter  not  always  easy  to  ‘‘j  ' 

change  its  demeanor,  lower  its  tone,  and  .lisgmse  itsid  in 
soft  and  harmless  names,  as  occasion  may  ^  • 

too  much  to  sav.that  there  is  a  consciousness  m  it  that  su  iitmy , 
in  rcrard  to  anv  pretension  founded  upon  what  it  is  in  itsell, 
will  not  do.  When  seen  as  it  is,  it  must  be  loathed  '>>'  >"'y 
iieonle  possessing  onlv  moderate  intelligence,  and  the  sniallts 
passion  for  liberty.  It  rests,  accordingly,  not  upon  itsclt,  but 
upon  what  is  adventitious  to  itself,  and  moves  abroad  amidst  a 
ivorld  of  false  appearances.  Its  great  trust  is  in  its  po hey,  not 
in  its  principles.  Its  views  in  regard  to  popular  perception  a  d 
popular  feeling,  do  not  admit  ol  bee  exposure,  and  tluy  an 
‘res'erved  accoi^inglv,  as  a  kind  of  freemasonrv,  for  the  ear 
of  the  initiated.  S.lloti  founded  his  claim  to  the  gratitude  ol 
the  Athenians,  on  the  good  laws  which  he  gave  them,  and  iiiu.le 
his  boast,  that  his  code  was  so  maiiilestly  just,  that  eveiy  mi- 
tiious  citi7.en  must  count  obedience  a  privilege,  loryism  is  not 
(h;it — it  is  aiivtliing  but  that.  It  has  no  confidence  m  popu  ai 
intelligence  of  virtue,  and  is  disposed  to  expect  more  from  u' 
ignorance  than  from  the  knowledge  of  the  people.  It  aims  a 
power  and  emolunieiit ;  but  it  would  obtain  tliesi  iio"!t 
court  favor  of  the  few,  as  the  result  of  the  brute 
the  iiiaiiv.  If  looks  upon  oflices  as  made  for  men,  rather 
upon  iiiiMi  as  to  be  fitted  for  offices.  It  courts  popular  favor  so 
lone  as  it  mav  be  obtained  after  the  old  feudal  fashion ,  u 
advancement  bv  popular  suttrage,  on  the  ground  of  personal 
merit,  is  felt  as  a  social  degradation— as  something  beneath  tin 
dignity  of  a  gentleman.  Its  concern  is  not  to  estabhs  i 
laws,  but  to  perpetuate  a  submissive  eommunity.  It  wo'jl;  ^ 
strong,  not  in  the  intelligence  of  the  people,  but  in  their  a  ijec 
ness.  If  it  yiehls  to  a  pressure  from  without  in  such  nuitter>, 
it  is  always  late,  reluctantly,  and  with  a  bad  grace— in  resent¬ 
ment  more  than  from  principle.  If  it  forbears  and  iostei>,  i 
in  the  spirit  of  a  despot,  who  knows  that  there  is  no  \m>c  oin  m 
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tlie  which  cuts  down  the  tree  to  ^et  at  the  tVnit.  it  thus 

inverts  tho  just  ordinance  of  heaven,  by  accountinjx  the  nation 
as  made  for  its  riders,  and  not  the  rulers  as  made  for  the  nation. 
It  has  its  shades  of  ditierence,  no  douht,  in  dilfercnt  men,  from 
its  more  rabid  forms,  in  which  we  see  it  ri|)c  for  every  excess,  to 
the  more  moderate,  in  which  it  becomes  blended  with  elements 
the  opposite  of  its  own.  Ibit  in  the  main,  its  nature  is  as  above 
described ;  and  the  p;reat  body  of  its  adherents  have  not  oidy 
always  acted,  to  the  extent  of  their  power,  in  accordance  with  its 
spirit,  but,  as  we  fear,  would  so  act  apiin  to-morrow,  if  in  cir¬ 
cumstances  to  admit  of  tbeir  doing  so.  rorvism  may  dissemble, 
it  does  not  change.  It  may  embraci*  many,  at  |>articular  junc¬ 
tures,  who  do  not  imbibe  its  spirit  to  the  full,  but  these  are  the 
exception  and  not  the  rule — an  inconsiderate  remnant,  to  be 
cast  oti ’without  scruple,  if  the  palmy  days  of  this  party  should 
again  return.  We  scarcely  need  add,  that  Whigs  and  Tories 
have  this  in  common,  that  they  profess  to  uphold  the  monarchy 
and  the  constitution,  \^\\t  with  the  one,  the  leaning  is,  as  we  have 
seen,  toward  arbitrary  power  ;  with  the  other,  toward  popular 
liberty ;  and  the  institutes  which  an*  to  the  Tory  too  much  as 
an  end,  are  of  value  with  the  Whig  only  as  means  to  an  end — 
thatend  being  the  public  advancement,  lienee  the^fory  party  has 
always  rested  itself  mainly  on  the  strength  of  the  landed  inter(\st, 
and  has  looked  with  jealousy  on  the  order  of  society,  and  the 
passion  for  liberty,  commonly  generatid  in  cities.  Thus  the 
tendency  of  the  one  is  to  k(*ej)  tilings  as  they  are,  of  the  other 
to  ert’ect  their  improvement,  'fliis  timid  clinging  to  things  as 
they  have  been,  is  adajited,  in  general,  to  feeble  and  jiassive 
intellects,  'fhe  opposite  system  is  commonly  based  on  larger 
views,  animated  with  a  higher  courage,  and  carries  with  it  the 
fresher  impulses  of  humanity  and  hojie. 

II.  It  will  apjiear,  then,  that  we  regard  Toryism,  in  its  main 
principles  and  tendencies,  as  an  inv(*rsion  ot  tin*  intelligent,  the 
just,  and  the  humane  in  social  policy;  and  the  first  count  in 
our  indictment  against  it  is,  that  throughout  our  history  it  has 
always  betrayi'd  a  dis|)osition  towards  opjiression,  in  |)roportion 
to  its  power. 

The  princijiles  which  became  known  by  the  names  of  \V  hig- 
gism  and  Toryism  in  the  age  of  (Jharles  the  Si^cond,  w(‘re  the 
same  in  substance  with  thosi*  which  separated  the  jiarliamenta- 
rians  and  royalists  from  each  other  in  the  time  of  (  harh's  the 


First.  During  the  reign  of  the  latter  prince,  the  sjiace  pre¬ 
ceding  the  meeting  of  the  Long  Parliament  in  lf)41,  es|)(‘cially 
the  interval  from  1  (>‘29,  was  one  of  marked  lory  ascemleiicv, 
and,  in  common  with  all  such  jieriods  in  our  history,  was  dis¬ 
graced  by  some  of  the  grossest  forms  of  o|)picssion.  Hu*  king 
impos(‘d  taxes  on  his  own  authority,  under  the  naiiu*  ol  loans, 
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and  punished  men  inure*  severely  tor  refusing  to  pay  such  arbi¬ 
trary  exactions,  than  the  law  would  have  done  for  refusing  to 
i)ay  taxes  levi(*d  by  due  authority  of  parliament.  By  court 
mnuence,  an  opinion  was  obtained  from  the  judges  which 
swept  away  tit  a  stroke  the  whole  body  of  statutes  d(*signed  to 
give  security  to  the  persons  of  Englishmen,  the  bench  being 
made  to  declare,  that  the  said  statutes  might  be  observed  or 
disjiensed  with,  on  the  part  of  the  king  and  his  council,  at  their 
pleasure.  The  power  to  im|)rison  indefinitely,  was  left  at  the 
disj)osal  of  the  government,  to  be  exercised  in  regard  to  anv 
such  persons,  and  upon  any  such  grounds,  as  should  a|)j)ear  to 
them  expedient !  In  the  train  of  these  proceedings  cauu*  I  lie 
various  illegal  and  oppressive  methods  of  raising  money — as  llu* 
compelling  of  certain  classes  to  make  tlieir  eldest  sons  knights, 
purely  that  they  might  be  obliged  to  pay  the  fee  exacti'd  on 
such  occasions ;  the  revival  of  the  obsolete  forest  law  s,  for  the 
purpose  of  extorting  heavy  and  unjust  fines  from  a  large  class 
of  landholders ;  the  granting  of  monopolies,  by  w  hicli  almost 
.  every  branch  of  trade  was  subject  to  permanent  injuiy,  that  it 
might  be  converted  into  a  source  of  irregular  and  immi‘diate. 
profit  to  the  government ;  the  issuing  of  royal  proclamations, 
on  all  kinds  of  subjects,  which  were  made  to  carry  with  them 
the  force  of  statutes ;  the  blow'  directed  against  the  very  (‘X- 
istence  of  parliaments,  in  the  matter  of  ship-money  ;  the  j)rose- 
cutions  in  the  courts  of  Star  Chamb(‘r  and  High  Commission, 
the  one  conducting  itself  as  a  sort  of  incpiisition  in  the  state — 
the  other  acting  too  much  in  the  manner  of  the  Holy  Ofiiei*  in 
relation  to  the  Churcli,  crusliing  all  freedom  of  worship,  di  - 
priving  many  of  the  most  excellent  of  the  clergy  of  their  livings, 
and  awarding  to  others  hoj)eless  imprisonment,  ruinous  fines, 
and  almost  every  kind  of  torture  short  of  death,  such  as  expo¬ 
sure  in  the  pillory,  cutting  off  the  ears,  and  burning  tin*  fore¬ 
head  and  the  cheeks  with  hot  irons!  In  Scotland,  too,  the  case* 
of  Lord  Balmerino,  and  the  manner  in  wdiich  the  new  Book  of 
Common  l^rayer  w  as  attempted  to  be  imposed  upon  the  peoph*, 
are  sufficient  to  show’  that  in  that  kingdom  Charles  deenu'd  his 
own  will  the  only  law — and  that  he  could  exercise  that  will 
in  a  manner  as  contrary  to  humanity  as  to  wisdom. 

Now’  how’  did  the  good  Tory  politicians  of  those  times  relish 
these  proceedings,  which  virtually  put  all  law  in  aheyance,  si  t 
up  a  single  will  in  its  place,  and  menaced  the  utter  extinction 
of  English  liberty  in  all  ages  to  come?  On  this  cpiestion  we 
have  the  answer  of  one  of  the  most  honest  of  historians,  w  ho 
reports  to  us  in  this  respect  what  he  had  himself  seen  and 
heard.  ^  ^  The  serious  and  just  men  of  England,’  says  our 
authority,  ‘  who  were  no  way  interested  in  the  emolument  of 
‘  these  oppressions,  could  not  but  entertain  sad  presages  of 
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*  what  mischief  must  needs  follow  so  oreat  an  injustice ;  that 

*  things  carried  so  far  on  in  a  w  ronj*;  w  ay,imistnet*ds  either  enslave 

*  themselves  and  their  posterity  for  ever,  or  require  a  vindication 
^  so  sharp  and  smarting,  as  that  the  natiim  would  ^roan  under 

*  it.  Another  sort  of  men,  and  esj)eeially  lords  and  }:;eutlemen, 
‘  by  whom  the  pressures  of  the  |Xoverniuent  were  not  much  felt, 
‘  who  enjoyed  their  own  plentiful  fortunes,  with  little  or  iusen- 

*  sihle  detriment,  looking  no  farther  than  their  present  saf(‘ty 
^  and  property,  and  the  yet  undisturbed  peace  of  the  nation, 

whilst  other  kingdoms  were  embroiled  in  calamities,  and 

*  Germany  sadly  wasted  by  a  sharp  war,  did  nothing  hut 
‘  applaud  the  happiness  of  England,  and  called  them  imgrateful 
‘  and  factious  spirits  who  com|)lained  of  the  breach  of  laws  and 

*  liberties.  The  kingdom,  they  said,  abounded  with  wealth, 

*  plenty,  and  all  kind  of  elegancies,  more  than  ev(‘r.  That  it 

*  was  for  the  honor  of  a  people  that  the  monarch  should  live 

*  splendidly,  and  not  be  curbed  at  all  in  his  prerogative,  which 

*  would  bring  him  into  the  greater  esteem  with  other  princes, 
^  and  more  enable  him  to  prevail  in  treaties.  That  w  hat  they 

*  suffered  by  monopolies  was  insensible,  and  not  grievous,  if 

*  compared  with  other  states.  That  the  I)uk(;  of  Tuscany  sat 
‘  heavier  upon  his  people  in  that  very  kind.  Tliat  the  Fnmch 
^  king  had  made  himself  an  absolute  lord,  and  quite  dej)ress(‘d 

*  the  j)ow’er  of  parliaments,  which  had  been  there  as  great  as  in 
'  any  kingdom,  and  yet  that  France  Hourish(‘d,  and  the  gentry 

*  lived  well.  That  the  Austrian  princes,  especially  in  Sjiaiu, 
‘  laid  heavy  burdens  on  their  subjects.  The  courtiers  would 
‘  begin  to  dispute  against  parliaments  in  their  ordinary  dis- 

*  course,  and  hope  the  king  should  never  need  any  more  |)arlia- 

*  ments.  Some  of  the  gravest  statesmen  and  privy  counsellors 
‘  would  ordinarily  laugh  at  the  ancient  lauguagci  of  Fhiglaml 

*  w  hen  the  w  ord— liberty  of  the  subjcH't  w  as  nanu'd.’* 

So  readily,  good  reader,  could  the  Tories  of  that  age  find  out 
excuses  for  being  reconciled  to  the  assimilation  of  the  free 
government  of  our  noble  country  to  the  servile  models  siqmlied 
by  France,  Tuscany,  and  Spain  !  But  the  meeting  of  the  Long 
F^arliament  put  an  end  to  tliis  reign  of  Toryism.  Twenty  yeai*s 
of  comparative  adversity  now'  awaitc'd  it.  At  the  close  of  that 
period  it  rose  again  to  ])ower.  INlen  said  that  the  exiled  CMiarles 
Stuart  had  ])rofited  greatly  by  his  signal  trials;  and  it  was 
ho])ed  that  the  J)arty  restored  with  him  had  not  l)e(‘n  without 
learning  somethin^  in  the  school  of  exj)erience.  Ihit  the  jiriuce 
of  whom  so  many  fine  things  had  b(*en  reported,  prov(‘d  to  lx;  a 
hopeless  ])rofligate  ;  and  the  party  from  whom  so  much  better 
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things  were  lioned,  In'eaine  too  imicli  intent  on  uvenoing  the 
past  to  think  oi  nieiuling  their  ways  for  the  future.  The  <jri» 
niace  of  conferences  between  the  bishops  and  tlie  delegates 
from  different  sects,  about  toleration,  and  the  granting  ease, 
according  to  the  royal  ])roinise,  ‘  to  tender  consciences,^  ended 
in  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  which  the  magnanimous  prelates,  and 
that  full  image  of  Toryism,  Clarendon,  had  so  devised  as  to 
shut  up  the  Puritan  clergy  to  the  alternative  of  subjecting 
themselves  to  the  miseries  of  want,  by  a  relinquishment  of  tlieir 
livings,  or  of  becoming  conformists  at  the  cost  of  tlieir  reputa¬ 
tion  as  honest  men.  Two  thousand  of  the  beneficed  clergv 
made  the  better  choice.  Then  came,  in  succession,  the  Corpo¬ 
ration  Act,  the  Conventicle  Act,  and  the  Five  Mile  Act — all 
framed  to  restrict  the  possession  of  civil  offices,  in  every  grade, 
to  Ejiiscopalians,  utterly  to  suppress  freedom  of  worship,  and  to 
put  an  end  even  to  private  intercourse  between  the  eject(*d 
clergv  and  the  flocks  from  the  oversight  of  which  they  had 
been  so  cruelly  expelled.  By  these  means  also  it  was  secured, 
that  no  nonconformist  minister  should  obtain  subsistence  in  the 
ca|)iu*ity  of  a  schoolmaster ;  and  the  manner  in  w  hich  all  these 
objects  wc're  prosecuted  for  many  a  long  year,  and  in  the  case 
of  hundreds  and  even  thousands  of  men  of  w  hom  the  w  orld  was 
not  worthy,  was  so  harassing  and  oppressive,  as  to  add,  in  a 
multitude  of  instances,  tiu'  loss  of  life  itself  to  the  ptuialties  of 
fine  and  imprisonment. 

This  w  as  the  second  period  in  which  it  jdeased  providence  that 
our  nation  should  he  left  to  the  tender  merci(‘S  of  Toryism. 
Sjiace  was  thus  again  afforded  to  it,  that  it  might  do  after  its 
own  heart,  and  these  are  the  things  which  were  then  dom*. 
M(*n  were  again  permitted  to  judge  of  this  system,  and  of  the 
party  adhering  to  it,  by  their  fruit,  and  were  left  w  ithout  excuse 
if  they  should  ever  trust  in  either  again. 

Towards  the  middle  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  tlu* 
principles  of  our  free  constitution  began  to  regain  something  o\ 
their  former  power,  both  in  the  senate  and  through  the  nation. 

I  he  Duke  of  \  ork,  the  heir  jivesumptive  to  the  throne,  w  as  a 
I'ory,  a  (^atholic,  and  a  bigot.  Charles  himself  had  been  a 
party  w  ith  the  duke  in  a  series  of  secret  negotiations  with  the 
court  of  Versailles,  the  object  of  which  was  the  destruction  of 
the  whole  fabric  of  English  liberty,  and  the  setting  up  of  the 
C.  atholic  religion  in  the  place  of  the  Protestant,  The  VA  higs 
were  not  acquainted  with  these  intrigues  in  their  whole  extent, 
but  they  knew  enough  to  force  ujion  them  suspicion  and  alarm, 
and  to  w  arrant  vigorous  })recaution.  Hence  the  Exclusion  Bill, 
which  went  to  put  aside  the  Duke  of  York,  on  the  ground  of 
his  being  a  Catholic,  and  as  such  incompetent  to  act  as  the 
head  of  an  erclesiastii*al  estahlishnuuit  strictly  Protestant.  I  he 
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))Ower  ot'  the  principles  embodied  in  the  Exclusion  l^ill  was 
deej)ly  felt  for  a  considerable  period  in  every  department  of  the 
government,  and  through  the  nation.  But,  after  a  while,  it 
became  manifest  that  the  Whig  leaders  had  pushed  their  prin¬ 
ciples  too  far  in  advance  of  the  spirit  of  the  times.  Reaction 
began  to  show  itself  in  some  quarters.  Those  who  had  not 
changed,  but  had  been  awed  into  comparative  silence  by  the 
force  of  the  popular  sentiment,  now  resumed  much  of  their 
wonted  speech  and  action,  and  the  third  reign  of  Toryism  in 
our  history  came  on — and  a  reign  of  terror  assuredly  it  was  ! 

In  the  language  of  Lord  Russell,  the  devil  was  again  ‘  loose/ 
and  the  scent  of  blood  was  not  distant.  The  first  direct  attack 
made  was  on  the  city  of  London.  The  citizens  had  given  great 
offence  by  their  imcourtly  proceedings  in  relation  to  the  Popish 
Plot  and  the  Exclusion  Bill,  and  by  their  remonstrances  in 
favor  of  parliaments  and  liberty.  In  common  witli  London,  all 
the  cities  and  boroughs  of  the  kingdom  were  regarded  as  so 
many  normal  schools  of  agitation;  and  as  the  tide  began  to  turn 
in  favor  of  Toryism,  its  evil  spirit  strengthened  with  its  strength, 
and  it  formed  the  daring  purpose  of  seizing  on  the  charters  of 
the  capital  and  of  the  corporate  towns,  and  of  converting  all  cor¬ 
porations  into  so  many  engines  of  tyranny,  by  subjecting  them 
to  the  control  of  the  court  and  the  government.  The  pretences 
of  the  crown  lawyers  in  support  of  these  proceedings,  were  only  so 
much  aggravation  of  the  outrage — the  addition  of  insult  to 
robbery.  Genuine  Toiyism  has  no  pity.  Remonstrance  and 
resistance  were  vain.  The  corporations  of  the  kingdom  were  all 
worse  than  demolished,  inasmuch  as  the  immunities  meant  to 
subserve  the  interests  of  freedom,  were  retained  as  a  machinery 
to  be  employed  permanently  against  it.  The  court,  for  its  own 
purposes,  had  already  filled  the  bench  with  men  who  had  been 
a  disgrace  to  the  bar ;  and  it  now  gained  full  power,  in  the 
nomination  of  sherifis,  to  choose  its  own  jury  in  every  state 
trial,  as  well  as  its  own  judge.  Some  appearance  of  attention 
to  legal  methods  of  proceeding  was  still  kept  up,  but  the  dis¬ 
guise  was  too  thin  to  deceive  any  one.  The  power  which  ruled 
was  a  merciless  despotism,  and  the  garb  of  legal  forms  was  a 
gratuitous  piece  of  hypocrisy.  Our  courts  of  justice  became  so 
many  dens  of  iniquity.  Corrupt  judges,  intent  on  shedding 
blood,  there  practised  their  collusions,  and  perpetrated  de(*ds 
at  which  humanity  turns  j)ale.  Sliaftesbury  evaded  the  power 
of  that  season ;  but  its  clutch  came  fatally  upon  poor  College, 
and  on  such  noble  natures  as  Russell  and  Sydney.  In  each  ot 
these  cases,  the  spirit  and  the  forms  of  justice  were  set  at 
naught,  and  the  executions  which  followed  were  so  many  veri¬ 
table  murders.  But  what  mattered  it  ? — revenge  is  sweet — let 
them  hate  so  they  fear;  thus  muttered  the  spirit  o\  that  hour  as 
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It  did  those  deeds.  Parliaments  were  suspended ;  the  king  and 
his  council  ruled  everything.  Tory  sheriffs  packed  Tory  juries 
at  the  royal  bidding ;  Ihe  judges  were  no  less  obedient ;  and  all 
the  chartered  securities  of  freedom  were  gone  !  In  this  grave 
of  the  constitution,  Toryism  found  its  paradise.  In  this  charnel- 
house  of  freedom,  it  began  to  make  merry  and  be  glad.  Every 
vile  epithet  was  applied  to  the  men  who  had  recently  shown 
any  zeal  for  liberty.  The  measures  of  the  government — so 
paternal  and  humane — were  applauded  to  the  skies,  and  the 
camp  of  the  zealots  of  lawless  power  was  a  scene  of  revelry  by 
day  and  by  night.* 

The  death  of  Charles  occasioned  no  break  in  this  reign  of 
Toryism.  In  his  speech  from  the  throne  the  new  king  apprised 
the  two  houses  that  he  was  not  indisposed  to  humor  them  with 
some  sliow  of  liberty,  but  that  his  continuing  to  do  so  would 
depend  on  their  being  careful  to  use  the  concession  according 
his  |)leasure.  The  docile  commons,  consisting  almost  entirely 
of  Tories,  heard  this  language  with  an  edifying  submission;  and 
there  is  reason  to  believe  would  have  remained  silent  to  the  end 
of  their  days,  if  the  king  could  have  been  content  to  make  them 
slaves,  without  at  the  same  time  attempting  to  make  them 
papists.  It  surely  was  no  marvel,  that  Monmouth  and  Argyle, 
remembering,  as  they  did,  the  passion  for  freedom  which  seemed 
to  pervade  England  only  a  few  years  before,  should  have  dis¬ 
trusted  these  appearances,  and  have  persuaded  themselves  that 
the  one  thing  needed  to  rouse  our  countrymen  against  this 
servile  yoke,  was  that  some  bold  effort  should  be  made  to  oj)eri 
bt'fore  them  the  prospect  of  resisting  it  with  success.  What 
followed  is  well  known. 

Monmouth  and  Argyle  were  deficient  in  some  of  tlie  qualities 
necessary  to  the  success  of  such  enterprises  as  those  in  which 
they  engaged.  Tlie  higher  classes  thought  of  Russell  and  Syd¬ 
ney,  and  were  afraid.  The  capital  was  closely  watched.  The 
corporations  through  the  kingdom  consisted  of  sworn  Tories. 


•  Speaking  of  a  wedding  party  in  the  city  wliich  occurred  just  at  this 
time,  Evelyn  says,  ‘  There  was  the  Lord  Mayor,  thesheriflT,  several  alderincn, 
and  persons  of  quality  ;  .above  all  Sir  George  Jeffries,  newly  made  lord  chief 
justice  of  England,  with  Mr.  Justice  Withins,  who  danced  with  the  bride, 
and  were  cxcceiling  merry.  These  great  men  spent  the  rest  of  the  afternoon 
until  eleven  at  night,  in  drinking  healths,  taking  tobacco,  and  talking  much 
beneath  the  gravity  of  judges  that  had  but  a  day  or  two  before  condemned 
Mr.  Algernon  Sydney,  on  the  single  testimony  of  that  monster  of  a  man  Lord 
Howard,  and  some  sheets  of  paper,  taken  in  Mr.  Sydney’s  study,  pretended 
to  be  written  by  hiiu,  but  not  fully  proved,  nor  the  time  when,  but  appear¬ 
ing  to  have  been  written  before  hismajesty^s  restoration,  and  tlicn  pardoned 
bv  the  act  of  oblivion — it  was  thought  to  be  very  hard  measure.*  1.  tibb. 
I  hroughout  the  haunts  of  the  party*  similar  scenes  prevailed. 
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The  helot  herds  in  the  provincial  districts  remained  in  subser¬ 
vience  to  their  lords ;  and  the  insurgents,  in  consequence,  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  remnant  of  intelligent  townsmen,  chieHy  noncon¬ 
formists  from  the  west  of  England.  On  the  suppression  of 
these  ill-conducted  efforts,  Toryism  might  have  conciliated  bv 
clemency,  but,  true  to  its  nature,  it  chose  rather  to  strike  by 
terror.  The  proceedings  against  Mrs.  Lisle,  Mrs.  Gaunt,  and 
the  sheriff  Cornish,  show  the  contempt  of  humanity  and  decency 
to  which  corrupt  lawyers  may  descend,  when  they  can  persuade 
themselves  that  they  have,  in  the  language  of  Toryism,  a  firm 
government  to  fall  back  upon  as  their  protection.  The  military 
and  other  executions  in  the  west,  are  the  foulest  blot  in 
English  history.  So  merciless  and  brutal  were  they,  that  the 
horror  excited  by  them  lasted  for  generations.  The  bigotry  of 
the  king  may  have  prompted  him,  in  a  measure,  to  these  pro¬ 
ceedings  ;  but  the  sheer  Toryism  of  the  tools  about  him,  sufficed 
to  make  them  the  willing  instruments  of  his  pleasure,  and 
sufficed  to  dispose  an  English  parliament  to  silent  acquies¬ 
cence  ! 

As  the  designs  of  the  king  upon  the  Established  Church 
became  manifest,  even  the  Tories  deemed  it  exjiedient  to  court 
the  alliance  of  the  Protestant  Nonconformists.  The  result  was 
the  ascimdency  of  Whig  principles  during  the  period  of  the 
revolution.  But  the  Protestant  high  Church  feeling  which 
served  to  bring  a  large  portion  of  the  Tories  into  the  measures 
of  1688,  was  a  spurious  liberality  at  best,  and  was  not  of  long 
continuance.  It  was  not,  however,  until  towards  the  close  of 
the  reign  of  Anne,  the  daughter  of  .James  the  Second,  and 
grand-daughter  of  Clarendon,  that  Toryism  again  became  suffi¬ 
ciently  powerful  to  do  after  the  ways  of  its  own  heart.  Its 
care  to  signalize  such  happy  intervals  with  appropriate  achieve¬ 
ment  was  not  wanting  at  this  juncture.  Its  good  deeds  on  this 
occasion,  and  to  which,  we  must  add,  certain  place-loving 
Whigs  lent  too  much  assistance,  were  the  passing  of  the  Occa¬ 
sional  Conformity  and  the  Schism  Bills.  From  the  time  of  the 
restoration,  many  of  the  Presbyterian  nonconformists  had  been 
accustomed  to  commune  at  the  altars  of  the  Established 
Church,  and  were  in  consequence  qualified,  even  by  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  Test  Act,  to  hold  civil  offices.  The  Occasional 
Communion  Bill  was  framed  to  exclude  these  persons  from  all 
.such  trusts.  The  Schism  Bill  restricted  the  work  of  education 
to  certificated  churchmen,  who  were  never  to  be  seen  in  a  con¬ 
venticle  under  severe  penalties.  The  clergy  alone  could  appoint 
these  persons  to  their  office,  and  the  object  of  the  bill  was 
plainly  to  enfeeble  and  cnish  the  body  against  which  it  was 
directed.  These  measures  readily  secured  large  majorities  in 
the  Commons,  composed  as  that  house  then  was,  for  the  most 
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part,  ot  persons  who  are  described  by  Bishm)  Burnet  as  be¬ 
longing  to  a  gentry  the  most  ignorant  in  Europe.  The  far 
l>etter  spirit  ot  the  Lords  w^as  opnosed,  during  more  than  seven 
years,  to  the  first  of  these  bills.  Both,  how  ever,  speedily  passed, 
when  the  queen  threw  herself  upon  a  Tory  government.  Bo- 
lingbroke,  who  took  the  lead  in  these  proceedings,  was  well 
know  n  to  be  an  infidel ;  but  his  high  Church  friends  forgot  his 
infidelity  in  their  admiration  of  his  intolerance. 

Happily  for  the  country,  this  fourth  reign  of  Toryism  was  of 
short  duration.  The  accession  of  George  the  First  put  an  end 
to  it,  and  to  the  Occasional  Communion  and  Schism  Bills.  The 
next  ascendency,  indeed,  of  this  party  is  so  late  as  the  times  of 
George  the  Third,  w  ho,  amidst  the  excitements  occasioned  by 
the  American  War  and  the  French  l^evolution,  threw  himself 
into  the  arms  of  the  ancient  enemies  of  his  house,  and  gave 
them  a  sway  which  they  retained  with  little  intermission  during 
more  than  half  a  century.  Through  that  period  the  passion  of 
the  English  |>eople  for  liberty  widened  and  deepened  beyond 
all  precedent  in  our  history  since  the  age  of  Charles  the  hirst ; 
but  the  great  office  of  the  successive  Tory  governments  was  to 
curb  and  suppress  it,  as  a  species  of  monster  which  menaced 
the  overthrow'  of  everything  civil  and  sacred.  To  every  law’  of 
intolerance  or  coercion  those  governments  clung  with  the 
utmost  tenacity,  as  to  the  beauty  and  buhvark  of  the  constitu¬ 
tion.  Disaffection  still  spread,  but  the  strong  hand  w  as  the 
constant  remedy.  The  most  sacred  provisions  of  the  constitu¬ 
tion  were  put  in  abeyance,  and  temporary  enactments  of  the 
most  arbitrary  nature  were  readily  passed,  to  keep  that  formi¬ 
dable  antagonist,  a  discontented  people,  in  tine  subjection. 
Prodigal  expenditure  brought  a  monstrous  debt,  a  monstrous 
debt  brought  almost  ruinous  taxation,  and  to  this  day  Toryism 
has  been  strong  enough  to  cause  the  evils  entailed  by  these 
measures  to  fall,  not  on  the  great  landholders,  who  imposed 
them  and  have  profited  by  them,  but  upon  the  laborious  and 
the  poor,  who  have  gained  nothing  from  them  but  sufiering. 

It  thus  appears,  then,  that  since  the  accession  of  Charles  the 
First,  there  have  been  five  distinct  periods  during  which  the 
party  jirofessing  the  principles  of  Toryism  has  been  in  possession 
of  the  government  ot  these  kingdoms,  and  that  during  each  ot 
those  periotls  Toryism  has  demonstrated,  by  its  formal  and 
iterated  acts,  that  intolerance  and  tyranny  are  of  its  very 
nature.  It  has  been  tried,  once  and  again,  and  the  result  has 
always  been  the  same.  Its  policy  has  never  been  permitted  to 
display  itself  without  showing  that  it  has  respect  to  a  class,  at 
the  cost  of  the  community ;  to  a  sect,  at  the  cost  of  the  nation. 
Its  temper,  w’hen  in  full  possession  of  powder,  and  liable,  as  it 
always  is  at  such  times,  to  the  impulses  of  revenge,  has  been 
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shown  to  be  lawless,  merciless,  lireiultul  !  We  speak  not  now 
of  individuals,  but  of  the  system,  and  of  that  in  its  general  spirit 
and  eti'ect,  as  exhibited  on  the  broutl  surface  of  our  history, 
and  in  this  view,  we  speak  only  the  truth  in  uttering  these 
heavy  accusations  against  it.  The  ascendency  of  'ri>rvism  has 
ever  been  the  asceiulency  ot  tyranny — of  tyranny  commonly 
despising  the  yery  forms  of  freedom,  and  often  a  stmnger  to  all 
pity.  But  we  shall  see  more  to  this  etlect  as  we  proceed. 

III.  Such,  then,  has  been  the  development  of  the  spirit  and 
tendencies  of  Toryism  in  the  times  ot  its  strength ;  our  next 
charge  against  it  is — that  in  its  times  of  weakness  it  has  resisted 
attempts  in  favor  of  poj)ular  freedom  to  the  utmost,  never  con¬ 
curring  in  such  measures  until  resistance  has  become  vain,  or 
when  some  sinister  purpose  of  the  moment  might  be  served  by 
such  a  course,  so  that  the  great  scheme  of  Knglish  liberty,  and 
all  its  ennobling  etl'ects  on  our  character  and  position  as  a 
people,  owe  their  existence  entirely,  under  providence,  to  that 
class  of  men  in  our  history  who  have  professed  liberal  principles. 
Our  apiH'al  here,  as  in  the  former  case,  is  to  facts. 

On  the  accession  of  Charles  the  First,  the  strong  spirit  of 
liberty  which  pervaded  England  found  appropriate  utterance  in 
the  several  parliaments  convened  during  the  interval  from  I  (>‘25 
to  16‘29.  Ihe  great  achievement  of  those  parliaments  was,  (he 
Petition  of  Right — a  statute  framed  to  give  security  and  force 
to  some  older  statutes,  having  respect  to  the  two  great  branches 
of  civil  liberty — the  safety  of  property,  and  the  liberty  of  the 
person.  The  preamble  stated,  that  of  late  the  subject  had  been 
freouently  called  upon  to  make  contrilnitions  to  (he  crown 
under  the  name  ot  loans  and  privy  seals,  and  had  lu*en  pun¬ 
ished  for  refusal.  These  exactions  it  declared  to  1m‘  contrary  to 
the  law'  and  franchise  of  the  realm,  and  it  laid  tiown  anew'  (he 
great  constitutional  maxim — that  no  bjigiishinan  should  bt* 
liable  to  tax  in  any  form  except  as  imposed  by  common  consent 
in  parliament.  On  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  the  (\>mmons  of 
U)‘29  expressed  themselves  to  the  sovereign  as  follows,  in  the 
fifth  clause  of  their  petition:  *  Divers  of  your  subjects  havt*  of 

*  late  been  imprisoned  w  ithout  any  cause  allowed ;  and  when 

*  for  their  deliyerance  they  were  brought  before  justice,  by  yotir 
‘  majesty’s  w’rits  of  Habeas  Corpus,  then*  to  undergo  and  re- 
‘  ceive  as  the  court  should  order,  and  their  ket?pers  commanded 


prisons, 


‘  with  anything  to  which  they  might  make  answer  according  to 
‘  law,’  These  proceedings  they  declared  to  he  *  against  the 
*  tenor  of  the  uood  laws  and  statutes  of  the  realm,  to  (hat  end 
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‘  provkied/  and  their  prayer  is  that  no  man’s  liberty  may  be 
invaded  ‘  except  by  the  lawful  judgment  of  his  peers,  or  by  the 
‘  law  of  the  land/ 

Charles  and  James  had  been  accustomed  to  break  through 
all  these  chartered  immunities  at  pleasure,  and  their  sound 
Toryism,  and  that  of  the  men  who  served  them,  displayed  itself 
in  the  ett'ort  and  artifice  with  which  they  opposed  themselves  to 
every  movement  designed  to  substitute  a  government  by  law  on 
such  points,  in  the  place  of  a  government  by  the  king’s  will.  The 
court  arguments  in  those  days  were  precisely  those  of  Tory  politi¬ 
cians  in  our  own.  It  was  often  vain  to  resist  openly,  but  to  elude 
by  management  was  rarely  deemed  impossible.  The  answer  re¬ 
turned  by  Charles,  when  professing  to  pass  the  Petition  of  the 
Commons,  was  in  an  evasive  form  of  speech,  difi'erent  IVom  that 
which  the  constitution  had  j)rovided  in  such  cases ;  and  when 
he  had  so  far  subdued  his  repugnance  to  the  matter  of  the 
statute  as  to  express  his  a})j)roval  in  the  usual  form,  his  majesty 
descended  to  command  that  the  copies  of  it  printed  with  the 
approved  answer,  should  be  destroyed,  and  that  co})ies  contain¬ 
ing  the  rejected  answer  should  be  issued.  Yes,  and  as  tliough 
this  were  not  enough,  Charles  was  concerned  to  assure  the  par¬ 
liament  that  he  should  not  account  himself  bound  by  anything 
he  had  done,  to  alter  his  administration  in  future  from  what  it 
had  been  in  the  past !  In  these  proceedings  we  have  a  fair 
sample  of  the  manner  in  which  every  vestige  of  English  liberty 
has  been  wrung  from  the  tenacious  grasp  of  Toryism.  It  has 
never  loosened  its  hold  on  a  single  element  of  arbitrary  power 
until  compelled.  Even  then,  it  has  not  failed  to  heap  its 
anathemas  on  the  head  of  those  who  have  extorted  the  con¬ 
cession  ;  and  its  comfort  has  been  in  the  hope,  that  a  conve¬ 
nient  season  for  regaining  it  may  possibly  come  round. 

The  passing  of  the  Petition  of  Right  was  followed  by  the 
twelve  years  during  which  England  was  governed  without  n 
parliament ;  and  those  conservators  of  a  government  by  pre¬ 
rogative,  who  had  sustained  the  king  in  resisting  that  Petition 
of  Right,  sustained  him  of  course  in  his  open  and  protracted 
violation  of  all  its  provisions,  and  w  ould  no  doubt  have  been 
very  happy  if  they  had  been  allow  ed  to  consign  all  statutes  on  those 
vulgar  topics — liberty  of  the  subject,  and  the  security  of  jiroperty, 
to  oblivion.  It  has  always  been  the  favorite  notion  of  Toryism, 
that  the  people  should  be  content  to  possess  personal  liberty, 
and  to  hold  their  property  secure  from  spoliation,  as  a  matter 
of  favor  from  their  betters,  without  indulging  in  foolish  talk 
about  such  things  as  matters  of  law'  and  right. 

On  the  meeting  of  the  Long  Parliament,  the  men  w  ho  had 
supproted  a  government  by  prerogative  through  so  long  a 
period,  became  aware  that  a  juncture  had  arrived  when  opposi- 
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tion  to  the  popular  influence  would  be  vain.  One  abuse, 
accordingly,  after  another  was  swept  awav.  One  provision 
after  another,  for  the  better  government  of  the  kingdom  was  made. 
But  in  English  history  intense  feeling  in  one  direction  occurs 
only  at  intervals,  and  has  never  been  of  long  continuance.  In 
this  instance  the  trial  of  Straflord  called  forth  the  first  signs  of 
division  and  reaction  ;  and  no  sooner  was  there  the  slightest 
prospect  that  resistance  to  the  movement  in  favor  of  popular 
liberty  might  be  made  with  success,  than  it  was  made.  The 
*  Army  Plot’  in  England,  the  ‘  Incident*  in  Scotland,  and  the 
attempt  to  seize  the  five  members,  speedily  followed.  It  was 
thus  manifest  that  what  had  been  conceded  in  weakness,  would 
be  seized  upon  again  in  the  first  moments  of  returning  strength. 
Distrust  of  the  king  became  rooted,  incurable.  Conditions 
which  his  opponents  regarded  as  necessary  to  their  safety,  were 
rejected  by  him  as  an  insult  to  his  royal  dignity.  VVe  do  not  mean 
to  vindicate  every  article  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Long  Parlia¬ 
ment,  either  in  the  early  or  later  period  of  its  history,  but, 
viewed  generally,  we  regard  those  proceedings  as  wise  and 
patriotic,  as  designed  mainly  to  place  the  power  of  the  crown 
within  such  limits  as  might  render  it  compatible  with  the  liberty 
of  the  subject.  Their  demand  was,  that  the  provisions  of  the 
Petition  of  Right  should  be  indeed  law,  and  that  whatever 
restraint  it  might  be  necessary  to  impose  on  the  civil  or  eccle¬ 
siastical  powers  of  the  state,  in  order  to  that  object,  might  be 
imposed.  The  demand,  it  must  be  remembered,  was  not  so 
much  for  new  laws,  as  that  the  old  should  be  made  secure,  so 
as  to  become  the  rules  of  government,  and  not  a  mere  mocker)\ 
S|)ain,  in  its  convention  under  the  name  of  the  Cortes,  and 
France,  in  its  States-General,  had  their  popular  assemblies,  but 
in  those  kingdoms  the  power  of  the  crown,  by  a  process  strictly 
similar  to  that  which  Charles  and  his  more  zealous  adherents 
were  bent  on  pursuing,  had  put  a  complete  end  to  such  assem¬ 
blies,  and  in  so  doing  an  end  to  all  popular  liberty.  'I  hat  the 
same  effect  did  not  follow  in  this  country  from  the  same  cause, 
must  be  attributed  solely  to  the  counteraction  supplied  by  the 
spirit  which  animated  the  Long  Parliament.  To  the  extraordi- 
naiy  men,  imperfect  truly,  but  still  great  and  noble-minded 
men,  who  gave  their  days  and  nights  to  the  toil  of  the  senate, 
or  unsheathed  their  swords  at  Marston  Moor  and  Naseby,  we 
no  doubt  owe  it  that  the  political  atmosphere  of  London  has 
not  become  as  that  of  Madrid,  and  that  the  palace  of  St.  .lames 
has  not  had  its  Bastile  in  common  with  Versailles.  It  is  true 
Charles,  in  the  papers  which  he  issued  at  York,  professed  to 
rest  on  the  concessions  which  he  had  made  to  the  parliament ; 
and,  to  gain  followers,  condescended  to  express  himself  a  good 
deal  in  the  language  of  a  sound  parliamentarian,  much  as  our 
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iiiochM  ii  rories  are  pleased  to  take  up  the  lanoimge  of  relonu. 
But  80  intent  was  he,  and  tlie  most  favored  of  Ids  advisers,  on  a 
strong  government  rather  than  a  legal  one,  that  the  more 
moderate  of  his  partisans  saw  nearly  as  much  to  apprehend  from 
the  prospect  of  his  complete  ascendency,  as  from  that  of  his 
opponents. 

It  is  admitted  that  the  civil  war  did  not  end  in  an  immediate  and 
permanent  system  of  liberty.  Such  a  result  is  rarely  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  from  such  a  course.  Nothing  is  more  natural  than  that 
the  stmggles  of  faction  should  follow  upon  the  overthrow  of 
despotism :  and  this  latter  state  may  be  denounced  as  worse 
than  the  former.  But  the  end  is  not  yet.  New  powers  have  not 
the  advantage  of  old  prescription,  and  may  be  comparatively 
innocent  in  resorting  to  strong  measures  as  means  of  safety. 
If  the  exigences  of  the  infant  commonwealth  and  protectorate  ’ 
generated  frequent  displays  of  tyranny,  the  bold  expansive 
sj)irit  natural  to  such  governments  gave  existence,  upon  the 
whole,  to  an  amount  of  liberty  much  greater  than  had  existed 
previously  in  England,  and  greater  in  some  respects  than  has 
existed  since.  Its  very  tyranny  was,  for  the  most  part,  mani¬ 
festly  for  the  sake  of  liberty — for  the  protection  of  the  weak 
against  the  strong ;  and  its  effect  in  turning  the  thoughts  and 
passions  of  the  people  so  generally  tow  ard  such  questions,  w  as 
to  render  it  more  than  ever  improbable  that  the  England  of 
future  generations  should  be  otherwise  than  free.  There  was 
confusion,  there  was  arbitrariness,  but  there  w  as  progress, — ad¬ 
vancement  in  knowledge,  in  manliness  of  thought,  in  social 
justice,  and  in  sympathy  with  everything  affecting  the  national 
honor.  In  regard  to  religion,  after  placing  much  to  the  account 
of  fanaticism,  we  are  satisfied  that  England  has  never  been  so 
pervaded  with  scriptural  piety  as  during  the  short  period  of  her 
commonwealth. 

With  the  restoration  came,  as  we  have  seen,  the  second 
memorable  reign  of  Toryism.  It  was  a  season  in  which  the 
adherents  of  that  system  could  be  intolerant  and  oppressive,  and 
they  were  so.  Nonconformists  prayed  for  toleration,  and 
pleaded  the  royal  promise,  but  prayed  and  pleaded  in  vain. 
The  defence  set  up  commonly  was,  that  the  toleration  of  the 
Protestant  must  bring  with  it  the  toleration  of  the  Catholic. 
The  real  difficulty  arose  from  the  innate  intolerance  of  Toryism 
in  regard  to  all  forms  of  religit^n  but  its  own.  As  the  Whigs 
became  more  organized  and  powerful,  they  made  some  pro¬ 
gress  in  regard  to  the  management  of  the  revenue,  the  rights 
of  the  Commons  as  to  disputed  elections,  the  forms  of  im¬ 
peachment,  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  and  similar  ques¬ 
tions.  But  vain  were  their  eflbrts  to  procure  a  more  lenient 
treatment  of  the  Protestant  nonconformists.  The  power 
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possessed  by  the  Tories  during  the  greater  part  ol  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  Second,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  was  employed, 
not  only  to  prepetuate  every  existing  form  of  servitude,  but  to 
demolish  the  most  valued  provisions  of  liberty,  are  sufficiently 
indicated  in  the  conduct  of  that  party  on  the  matter  of  the 
non-resisting  test.  In  a  session  of  parliament  in  Oxford  in 
1666,  an  attempt  was  made  to  pass  a  bill  which  would  have 
imposed  the  oath  of  non-resistance  upon  the  whole  nation. 
Even  this  measure  was  lost  by  three  voices  only,  and  those 
from  three  members  wdio  made  their  appearance  in  the  house 
for  the  first  time  on  that  day.  But  the  grand  struggle  on  this 
(piestion  was  in  1675.  In  that  year  a  bill  w  as  brought  into  the 
upper  house  by  the  government,  which  contained  the  non- 
resistance  oath,  and  also  an  oath  to  oppose  any  attempt  to  alter 
the  constitution  in  Church  or  State.  These  oaths  were  to  be 
exacted  from  all  clergymen,  schoolmasters,  and  oflicers  of  state, 
from  all  persons  holding  office  in  corporations,  and  from  the 
members  of  both  houses  of  parliament.  The  debates  on  this 
iniquitous  bill  lasted  seventeen  days,  oft(‘n  extending  to  an 
unusually  late  hour  in  the  evening,  sometimes  until  midnight. 
Charles  himself  made  his  appearance  in  the  house  day  after  day, 
taking  his  place  by  the  fireside  as  a  listener.  In  the  end,  the 
measure  was  carried  in  its  most  obnoxious  form.  It  had  been 
thought,  that  the  Tory  strength  in  the  Commons  might  be  suffi¬ 
cient  to  sustain  such  a  bill  even  there ;  but  the  bold  topics  of 
argument  which  the  debate  in  the  Loixls  had  elicited,  were  such 
as  had  not  been  listened  to  in  that  house  since  the  early  days  of 
the  Long  Parliament — and  in  consequence  it  was  not  deemed 
advisable  to  push  the  matter  further.  This  affair  is  only  one  in 
the  lengthened  series,  demonstrating  that  if  Englishmen  are  not 
slaves,  they  owe  it  to  the  weakness  of  Toryism,  and  not  to  its 
strength, — to  the  want  of  potency  in  its  arm,  and  not  to  any 
want  of  the  serv'ile  in  its  temperament.  Our  liberties  are  no 
boon  from  by-gone  Toryism,  but  a  posst'ssion  wrested  from 
its  hard  grasp  by  men  capable  of  painful  watchings,  severe 
labors,  and  resistance — even  unto  blood,  in  the  cause  of  far  other 
principles. 

The  conduct  of  the  seven  bishops  in  refusing  to  lend  them¬ 
selves  to  the  cause  of  false  religion,  as  they  deemed  it,  at  the 
bidding  of  the  king,  was  much  to  their  honor.  But  much  more 
to  their  dishonor,  and  to  the  dishonor  of  the  clergy  generally,  w'as 
the  mannerin  w  hich  they  had  employed  themselves  ffir  a  long  time 
past  in  filling  all  the  pulpitsofthekingdoin  with  their  doctrine  as  to 
the  duty  of  passive  obedience.  To  resist  the  supreme  magistrate, 
in  any  case,  was  to  sin  mortally.  W  as  not  this  to  encourage 
the  king  in  those  arbitrary  courses,  to  w  hich,  as  every  man  knew, 
his  inclinations  so  strongly  fended  !  \V  as  it  not  in  effect  to 
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tell  him,  that  there  was  neither  law  nor  usage  with  which  he 
might  not  dispense  with  impunity?  Was  not  this  to  give 
license  to  the  oppressor,  by  placing  the  heaviest  chain  on  the 
oppressed  ?  W as  not  this  to  degrade  religion  from  her  place  as 
the  friend  of  humanity  and  freedom,  and  to  make  her  a  irere 
tool  to  be  wielded  at  pleasure  by  the  cruel  and  despotic  ? 

During  the  new  flow  and  excitement  of  the  popular  feeling 
connected  with  the  revolution,  the  Tories,  lay  and  ecclesiastical, 
were  comparatively  silent.  But  with  the  change  of  the  sove¬ 
reignty — no  trivial  shock  to  Tory  notions — came  the  no  less 
difficult  matters  for  that  party  to  digest  contained  in  the  Decla¬ 
ration  of  Rights  and  the  Bill  of  Rights.  In  these  documents, 
all  the  great  points  of  civil  freedom,  in  favor  of  which  so  much 
had  been  written,  and  done,  and  endured  through  the  last 
fifty  years,  were  distinctly  exhibited,  recognized,  and  established. 
But  what  Tory  could  fail  to  see  that  by  this  course  of  afiairs 
the  very  principles  which  he  had  been  so  long  accustomed  to 
denounce  as  those  of  the  ‘  great  rebellion,’  and  as  the  absolutely 
treasonable  tenets  of  Whiggism,  had  become  the  law^  of  the  land  : 
while  the  professors  of  those  tenets  had  the  prospect  of  acting 
for  no  small  interval  as  the  principal  advisers  of  the  crown. 
Hence  came  settled  disaffection,  and  the  difficulties  which 
embittered  the  reign  of  William  the  Third,  and  cramped  his 
generous  policy. 

But  the  Whigs  soon  fell  from  the  exclusive  favor  of  the  new 
sovereign.  Their  misfortune,  however,  in  this  respect,  w  as  their 
honor.  They  hazarded  the  dis[)leasure  of  the  crown,  but  it  was 
on  a  point  deeply  affecting  the  permanent  liberties  of  the  people. 
This  point  was,  in  their  appropriation  of  the  su])plies,  as  an 
annual  grant,  which  since  that  period  has  given  the  House  of 
Commons  so  pow’erful  a  control  over  the  executive,  as  to  render 
it  impossible  that  any  government  should  stand  without  the 
suffrage  of  that  assembly. 

But  whether  in  office  or  out  of  office,  the  Whigs  were  the 
steady  friends  of  the  new^  king ;  w  hile  not  a  few  of  their  oppo¬ 
nents  were  imploring  the  return  of  the  late  monarch,  and  anti¬ 
cipating  from  such  a  prince,  restored  by  means  of  thirty  thou¬ 
sand  French  bayonets,  a  more  just  government  than  they  were 
subject  to  under  William  !  The  detection  of  a  Jacobite  conspi¬ 
racy  to  cut  off'  the  king  by  assassination,  filled  the  land  w  ith 
indignation,  and  operated  as  so  great  a  discouragement  to  the 
disaffected,  that  their  policy  underwent  some  change.  Rut  the 
change  was  not  such  as  to  mend  the  reputation  of  Toryism. 
I  he  policy  of  the  party  now  was,  to  annoy  where  they  could 
not  hope  to  subdue.  To  distress  a  constitutional  king,  if  they 
could  not  bring  back  a  legitimate  one.  To  become  even  cham¬ 
pions  of  freedom,  but  only  that  its  immunities  might  be  turned 
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against  itself.  Thus  if  they  favored  the  measures  of  the  Wliigs 
designed  to  give  increased  power  to  the  Commons  in/egard  to  the 
government,  it  was  mainly  because  they  hated  the  man  in  pos¬ 
session  of  the  throne,  and  the  principles  wliich  had  given  him 
possession  of  it  still  more ;  and  if  they  concurred  in  delibera¬ 
tions  to  soften  the  law  of  treason,  it  was  at  a  moment  when 
their  own  connexions  were  the  parties  on  whom  the  severities  of 
that  law  were  most  likely  to  fall.  The  improvements  in  regard 
to  the  law  of  treason  passed  in  1695,  and  such  was  their  novel 
clemency,  that  Burnet  described  the  Bill  as  intended  to  make 
men  as  safe  as  possible  in  all  treasonable  practices.  How 
would  the  Tory  faction  have  stared  if  one  of  their  fraternity  had 
proposed  while  Russell  and  Sydney  were  perishing  under  the 
barbarous  influence  of  this  law,  that  something  should  be  forth¬ 
with  done  to  render  it  more  just,  humane,  and  favorable  to  the 
accused?  We  have  seen  that  it  is  by  acts  of  a  very  different 
complexion  that  Toryism  has  been  concerned  to  signalize  the  day 
of  its  power.  Magnanimity  of  this  sort  is  not  at  all  to  its  taste. 

In  regard  to  the  vital  question — the  liberty  of  the  press,  a 
similar  combination  of  Whigs  and  Tories  took  place,  and  for 
the  same  reasons.  Hitherto  all  writings  tending  tt)  possess  the 
people  with  an  ill  opinion  of  their  rulers,  were  liable  to  action 
from  the  attorney-general.’  But  from  the  revolution,  the  Whigs 
chose  rather  to  contend  with  the  enemy  at  his  own  weapons, 
than  avail  themselves,  as  they  might  have  done,  of  the  protec¬ 
tion  to  be  derived  from  such  a  state  of  the  law.  Such  too,  was 
the  violence  of  party  spirit  in  this  and  more  subsecjuent  ri  igns, 
and  the  gross  form  of  the  personalities  and  calumny  w  ith  w  liich 
the  political  press  was  charged,  that  the  utmost  license  of  this 
sort  in  our  own  time  may  be  described  as  moderate  in  compa¬ 
rison  with  it.  If  excess  could  have  justified  stringency,  it 
might  assuredly  have  been  justified  then.  It  secuned  to  Ix^  tlie 
ambition  of  Tories,  to  display  the  utmost  insolence  of  power,  in 
their  condition  of  weakness  ;  and  of  the  Whigs,  on  the  contrary,  to 
cede  to  the  weak,  advantages  which  have  lieen  almost  invaria¬ 
bly  withholden  by  the  strong.  Certain  lawyers,  indeed,  were 
disposed  to  adhere  to  the  restrictive  system  as  they  found  it, 
but  there  w'ere  illustrious  exceptions  among  them  ;  and  juries, 
imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  Whig  ascendency  of  the  times, 
began  to  insist  on  their  right  to  judge  as  to  the  law  as  well 
as  the  facts  of  the  cases  brought  before  them,  and  the  collisions 
which  thus  arose  betw'een  the  panel  and  the  bench,  did  much 
to  facilitate  the  subsequent  improvements  in  our  law'  of  libel. 

It  is  to  this  Whig  reign  especially  that  we  must  look  for  the 
era  of  our  religious  liberty.  So  long  as  the  Anglican  Church — 
meaning  by  that  expression  the  great  body  of  lier  Tory  mem¬ 
bers,  lay  and  clerical — could  regard  the  ecclesiastical  establish- 
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nieiit  as  secure,  nothing  was  furtiier  from  her  thoughts  than 
any  system  of  comprehension  or  toleration.  In  a  pamphlet  of 
1681,  well  known  at  the  time,  the  writer  says,  ‘  Liberty  of  con- 
‘  science  and  toleration,  are  things  only  to  be  talked  of,  and 
‘  pretended  to  by  those  that  are  under ;  but  none  like  or  think 
‘  it  reasonable  that  are  in  authority/  This  was  the  genuine 
language  of  high  Church  Toryism,  and  the  conduct  of  that 

Shad  always  been  to  this  effect.  But  in  the  reign  of 
am  the  Third,  the  Toleration  Act  legalized  and  protected 
the  places  of  worship  used  by  Protestant  Dissenters.  That  bill 
passed  without  much  difficulty,  ‘  but  not,'  says  Mr.  Hallaiu, 

*  without  the  murmurs  of  the  bigoted  Churchmen.*  Some  of 
that  party  would  have  restricted  the  perilous  experiment  to 
seven  years ;  and  the  pamphlets  published  by  them  show  how 
far  they  would  have  been  from  allowing  such  a  measure  to  pass 
at  all  if  they  could  have  prevented  it. 

But  if  the  Tories  were  weak  on  this  point,  there  were  some 
others  on  which  they  were  strong ;  and  their  power  to  be  in¬ 
tolerant  always  led  to  intolerance.  William  would  have  sub¬ 
stituted  the  oaths  of  supremacy  and  allegiance,  as  a  qualification 
for  civil  office,  in  the  place  of  receiving  the  sacrament  in  the 
Church.  But  the  cry  was  raised  of  an  intention  to  favor 
papists,  and  the  measure  was  rejected  in  the  Lords  by  a  large 
majority.  Twelve  Whig  peers  protested  against  that  decision. 
It  is  probable  that  William  would  gladly  have  repealed  the  Test 
Act  altogether,  and  have  tolerated  the  Catholic  worship,  trusting 
to  more  honorable  ties  as  means  of  securing  the  allegiance  of 
his  subjects.  But  no  Tory  could  have  approved  of  such  a 
policy,  and  even  the  Whigs  had  much  to  learn  on  that  subject. 
The  act  passed  in  1700,  against  the  growth  of  popery,  is  dis¬ 
graceful  evidence  of  the  narrow  prejudice  which  still  prevailed 
on  some  of  the  points  of  religious  liberty ;  though  in  this  in¬ 
stance  the  law  was  so  far  neutralized  by  the  better  feeling 
of  the  judges  and  of  the  nation,  as  to  have  become  almost  a 
dead  letter  from  its  birth. 

The  same  party  manifested  its  zeal,  and  with  similar  success, 
in  opposition  to  an  attempt  made  to  enlarge  the  basis  of  the 
Established  Church,  so  as  to  take  in  some  moderate  noncon¬ 
formists.  On  this  subject,  it  was  considered  proper  to  submit 
the  scheme  proposed  to  the  clergy  in  convocation.  But  their 
reverences  were  pleased  to  conduct  themselves  in  a  manner  so 
uncompromising,  and  with  such  studied  insolence,  that  the 
friends  of  this  project  allowed  it  to  drop  altogether,  rather 
than  expose  themselves  to  the  calumnies  with  which  the 
conclave  of  bigots  constituting  the  lower  house  of  convocation 
was  prepared  to  assail  them  had  they  persisted  in  it. 

In  the  Act  of  Settlement  we  have  another  acquisition  from 
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the  joint  though  widely  different  feeling  of  Whigs  and  Tories. 
Such  of  the  latter  as  concurred  in  it,  did  so  because  it  was 
thought  to  secure  the  Established  Church  by  restricting  the 
succession  to  a  Protestant.  To  the  Whigs  it  was  especially 
valuable  as  demonstrating  the  power  of  parliament  in  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  the  crown ;  and  as  it  carried  with  it  some  new  and  im¬ 
portant  limitations  on  the  prerogative.  One  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  of  these  limitations  was  that  wliich  gave  independence 
to  the  judges,  by  providing  that  they  should  not  be  removable 
in  future  except  on  conviction  of  some  offence,  or  upon  the 
address  of  both  houses  of  parliament.  This  measure  has  not 
freed  the  judges  from  all  bias,  but  it  has  diminished  their  liabil¬ 
ity  to  a  corrupt  bias  immensely.  Our  modern  Tories,  in  the 
spirit  of  adulation  whieh  so  easily  besets  them,  have  often  ascribed 
this  improvement  to  the  times  of  George  the  Third. 

With  the  reign  of  Anne  came  the  excitement  against  the 
principles  of  the  Revolution,  in  which  that  important  personage 
bacheverel  made  so  conspicuous  a  figure ;  and  toward  the 
close  of  this  reign  the  mixed  kind  of  administration,  which  had 
hitherto  in  some  degree  prevailed,  gave  place  to  a  decided  Tory 
government.  Among  the  fruits  of  this  change  was  the 
peace  of  Utrecht — a  hurried  compact,  by  which  France  was 
saved,  beyond  her  utmost  hope,  from  that  verge  of  ruin  to  which 
she  had  been  reduced  by  the  valor  of  Rritish  soldiers,  and  of 
the  confederates,  under  command  of  Marlborough.  France, 
accordingly,  might  well  be  grateful  to  the  Tories  of  England  in 
that  reign ;  but  our  allies  had  too  much  reason  to  dejilore  the 
pusillanimity  and  treachery  of  that  party  ;  while  in  our  domestic 
history  they  are  to  be  remembered  chiefly  on  account  of  their 
zeal  to  abridge  the  liberties  of  Protestant  nonconformists,  and 
by  their  known  sentiments  and  secret  plottings  in  relation  to 
the  exiled  Stuarts,  which  were  such  as  to  expose  the  succession 
of  the  House  of  Hanover  to  alarming  hazard,  almost  to  the  last 
moment.  If  the  Established  Church  at  that  time  had  served  to 
niake  the  [)eople  Christians,  as  certainly  as  it  did  to  make  tlu' 
clergy  Jacobites  and  Tories,  it  would  have  been  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  institution  our  world  has  ever  seen. 

The  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  William, 
suggests  that  it  would  be  well  for  his  majesty  to  bear  in  mind 
concerning  the  Tories,  that  he  was  not  their  king.  George  the 
First  had  occasion  to  know  that  this  significant  hint  was  hardly 
less  applicable  to  himself  than  to  his  illustrious  predecessor ; 
and  it  was  in  consequence  strictly  natural  that  on  his  accession 
a  ministry  of  Tories  should  be  succeeded  by  a  ministry  of 
Whigs.  We  do  not  mean  to  justify  every'thing  that  was  done 
in  the  impeachment  of  the  Tory  ministers  (Jxford  and  Boling- 
broke  ;  nor  are  we  concerned  to  say  whether  the  |)unishment  ol 
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the  rebels  in  Ikvor  of  the  Pretender  in  Scotland  was  greater  or 
less  than  the  occasion  demanded ;  but  we  maintain  that  in 
judging  of  these  facts,  and  some  others,  attention  should  be 
directed  to  the  virulence  and  unscrupulousness  of  that  disaffec¬ 
tion  which  the  Tory  party  had  diffused  through  the  country, 
w  ithout  any  grievance  to  allege,  and  simply  because  the  friends 
of  the  Church,  as  they  w  ere  called,  w  ere  not  permitted  to  be  in 
office.  The  zeal  of  the  clergy  in  blow  ing  up  this  ff  ame  was  most 
conspicuous  and  pernicious. 

It  is  in  the  strength  of  this  disaffection,  and  in  its  manifestly 
factious  character,  that  we  find  the  real  explanation  of  a  mea¬ 
sure  which  has  been  used,  perhaps,  beyond  any  other,  as  a  re¬ 
proach  on  Whig  consistency — viz.,  the  extending  of  this  first 
parliament  under  the  new  king,  from  three  years  to  seven,  by 
means  of  the  Septennial  Bill.  The  great  reason  of  that  act  no 
doubt  was,  that  the  Whigs  would  have  lost  power  in  a  new 
election.  We  may  admit  that  the  Septennial  Bill  was  a  fac¬ 
tious  proceeding  of  a  Whig  government ;  but  at  the  worst,  it 
was  merely  the  work  of  one  faction  employed  in  counteracting 
the  most  unprincipled  machinations  on  the  part  of  another ;  and, 
for  a  time  it  gave  powder  to  a  party  which  had  justice  on  its  side, 
as  opposed  to  one  which  had  not. 

In  this  violence  of  Tory  feeling,  strengthened  as  we  admit  it 
w  as  by  the  foreign  origin  and  foreign  predilections  of  the  king, 
we  have  the  secret  of  the  peerage  bill,  and  of  the  suspension  of 
the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  by  which  the  Whigs  further  incurred  the 
reproach  of  inconsistency — of  professing  liberal  principles,  and 
ruling  by  arbitrary  means.  But  with  what  means,  and  to  what 
end  would  the  Tories  have  ruled,  if  they  could  have  possessed 
themselves  of  power  ?  Let  the  proceedings  of  the  lower  house 
of  convocation,  w  hich  were  so  bad  as  to  have  put  an  end  to  its 
sittings  for  ever,  answer  that  question.  While  the  reins  of 
government  were  still  distant,  those  insolent  priests  did  not 
scruple  to  condemn  the  exercise  of  private  judgment,  to  deny 
the  right  of  toleration,  and  to  set  up  pretensions  as  to  their 
relation  to  the  civil  power,  which  would  have  made  that  povverthe 
mere  creature  of  their  pleasure — kings  and  queens  being,  as  we 
are  still  taught  by  our  Oxford  Catholics,  nursing  parents — not 
to  the  Church,  i»i  the  way  of  patronage,  but  for  it,  in  the  w^ay 
of  servitude. 

We  do  not  deny  that  in  the  train  of  this  gradual  settlement 
of  the  great  questions  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  came  the 
struggles  of  faction.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  attempt  a  vindication 
of  selfish  partisanship,  carried  on  by  court  intrigue  and  parlia¬ 
mentary  corruption,  in  either  Whig  or  Tory.  It  is  more  important 
here  to  observe,  that  these  tw’o  great  parties  had  never  been  so 
distinctly  marked  as  under  the  Georges,  and  that  while  the  one 
was  obliged  to  utter  the  language  of  freedom,  in  reply  to  the 
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charge  that  the  possession  of  place  had  rendered  them  indift'er- 
ent  on  that  subject,  the  other  often  took  up  the  same  tone  to  the 
full,  as  aftbrding  them  their  only  hope  of  success  against  their 
rivals.  In  either  case,  whether  from  strife  or  good  will,  the 
rights  of  freemen  were  proclaimed  as  above  all  price,  and  the 
public  had  reason  to  rejoice  in  the  gain  which  accrued  to  it 
from  these  am^ry  contentions.  Of  the  change  in  the  relative 
position  of  these  parties  which  came  about  in  the  reign  of 
George  the  Third,  and  of  its  effects,  we  have  spoken  elsewhere. 

Enough,  we  think,  has  been  said  to  show  that  the  liberties  of 
Englishmen  have  been  preserved  and  augmented  purely  b^  the 
influence  and  power  of  those  principles  which  are  historically 
known  as  the  creed  of  Whig  politicians ;  and  that  the  great 
vocation  of  Toryism  has  been  to  destroy,  suspend,  or  abridge 
those  liberties,  to  the  utmost  extent  within  its  jiovver ;  never 
ceasing  to  resist  the  efforts  of  the  friends  of  liberty  until  resist¬ 
ance  has  become  vain,  or  until  it  has  learnt  to  believe  that  the 
principles  of  freedom  might  be  best  subverted  by  seeming  for  a 
while  to  have  adopted  them.  We  speak  now,  not  of  this  per¬ 
son  or  that,  nor  of  this  measure  or  that,  but  of  the  broad  average 
temper  and  conduct  of  English  Toryism,  from  the  accession  of 
Charles  the  First  downwards ;  and  we  do  not  scruple  to  say, 
that  had  that  party  been  suffered  to  prevail  in  our  history,  the 
cradle  of  English  liberty  would  have  been  its  grave,  and  these 
kingdoms  would  have  been  made  hardly  less  subservient  to  the 
will  of  the  Stuarts,  than  France  was  to  that  of  the  Bourbons. 
The  honest  language  of  the  past  is,  that  our  boasted  liberties 
are  ours,  not  from  Toryism,  but  in  spite  of  it ;  that  they  are  a 
good  torn  from  the  grasp  of  Toryism ;  that  on  more  than 
one  occasion  Toryism  has  all  but  destroyed  them ;  that  with 
Whiggism  arbitrariness  has  been  the  exception,  while  with 
Toryism  it  has  been  the  rule ;  and  that  the  abettors  of  that 
system  have  never  ceased  to  practise  their  mischiefs  against 
liberty  on  a  small  scale,  when  they  have  not  dared  to  resume 
them  on  a  larger  one. 

IV.  Now  we  are  not  insensible  that  modern  Tories  may  deny 
the  justice  of  these  heavy  accusations  brought  against  their  party, 
and  their  political  creed  on  the  ground  of  the  current  of  facts 
exhibited  in  the  preceding  pages.  But  we  cannot  admit,  in  the 
main,  that  there  is  any  foundation  for  such  a  denial. 

1.  It  will  no  doubt  be  said,  that  Toryism,  in  common  with 
everything  else,  is  liable  to  change  from  time  and  circumstances, 
and  that  nothing  can  be  more  unfair  than  to  impute  to  the  men 
of  the  present  age,  errors  belonging  to  men  of  a  past  age.  Our 
answer  is,  that  the  occasions  are  abundant  on  which  the  Tories 
of  the  present  day  do  make  these  errors  of  the  oast  their  own 
by  adopting  them.  Who  can  be  accpiainted  with  our  historical 
and  general  literature 'w  ithout  knowing  that  the  greatest  saints 
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in  the  calendar  of  Toryism,  are,  with  little  exception,  the  ^reiiUst 
grants  in  our  history  during  the  last  two  hundred  years  ? 
Strafford  and  Laud,  Clarendon  and  the  Stuarts;  these  are  the 
true  objects  of  the  Tory  worship  ;  and  why  such  labored  vindi¬ 
cations  of  the  tyranny  of  those  men,  it  that  tyranny  be  hated  ? 
On  the  other  hand,  who  are  the  men  upon  whom  the  genius  of 
modern  Toryism  has  heaped  every  sort  of  calumny,  or  whom  it 
has  left  to  perish  without  mercy  ?  They  are  such  men  as  Pym 
and  Hampden,  Eliot  and  Vane,  Russell  and  Sydney.  What 
are  the  seasons  in  the  past  on  which  the  eye  of  the  Tory  rests 
with  the  greatest  complacency  ?  Are  they  not  those  in  which 
English  liberty,  if  sought  for,  could  hardly  be  found  ?  And 
from  what  spaces  in  the  past  do  such  men  turn  away  with  the 
loudest  professions  of  disgust,  either  at  what  was  done,  or  at 
the  men  who  did  it  ?  Are  they  not  always  the  spaces  in  wliich 
the  scale  turned  in  favor  of  liberty — as  in  the  times  of  the  Long 
Parliament,  of  the  Exclusion  Bill,  and  of  the  Revolution?  If 
those  facts  do  not  indicate  a  substantial  identity  between  the 
Toryism  of  the  past  and  the  present,  how  is  identity  in  such  a 
case  to  be  more  certainly  ascertained  ?  It  is  clear,  in  the  main, 
that  these  men  worship  what  their  fathers  worshipped  before 
them,  and  that  they  hate  what  their  fathers  hated.  Their  sym¬ 
pathies  are  manifestly  the  same,  and  their  enmities  the  same. 
Admit  that  there  may  be  exceptions — where  is  the  rule  ?  Ad¬ 
mit  that  there  may  be  some  abatement  as  to  the  amount  of  arbi¬ 
trary  purpose — how  frightful  the  resemblance  still ! 

2.  But  the  answer  of  the  supine  Whig,  and  of  the  moderate 
Tory,  to  all  this,  will  probably  be,  that  supposing  it  all  to  be 
true,  the  utmost  to  be  apprehended  from  a  Tory  ascendency 
now  is,  that  a  stop  will  be  put  to  the  reform  movement,  and 
that  affairs  will  be  made  to  retain,  on  the  whole,  the  posture 
they  have  assumed.  We  must  confess  that  we  see  little  reason 
to  indulge  in  the  satisfaction  felt  by  some  of  our  neighbors  on 
this  point.  We  demur  strongly  to  the  use  of  the  term  Conser¬ 
vative  by  the  Tory  party.  Their  aim,  if  consistent,  will  not  be 
to  conserve,  but  to  destroy.  They  account  popular  liberty 
a  delusion — a  vulgar,  hypocritical,  pernicious  delusion.  It  is 
raising  the  people  above  the  submissive  habits  proper  to  them, 
to  meddling  habits  in  public  matters  which  can  only  do  them 
harm.  With  such  views  of  liberty,  they  cannot  mean  to  be¬ 
come  its  conservators,  except  from  the  pressure  of  necessity. 
In  regard  to  all  the  ancient  arbitrariness  of  the  constitution, 
they  are  naturally  conservatives ;  in  regard  to  the  great  scheme 
of  popular  rights,  which  has  now  become  a  part  oi  it,  they  J^re 
as  naturally  destructives ;  and  we  fear  that  it  is  only  in  this 
restricted  and  insincere  sense,  that  the  term  conservative  is 
understood  by  the  initiated  "forv.  "fbose  who  descend  to  neu- 
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tralize  the  provisions  of  liberty,  tell  ns  plainly  that  they  only 
want  the  power  in  order  to  destroy  them — and  what  evidence  oY 
this  nature  can  be  more  ominous  than  that  supplied  by  the  open 
and  avowed  practices  of  the  Tory  party  in  our  corporations,  in 
our  county  elections,  and  in  all  other  connexions  where  a  coer¬ 
cive  influence  may  be  exerted  ?  How  natural  is  all  this  !  Tories 
have  hated  English  liberty  in  all  time ;  at  some  seasons  they  have 
hewn  down  the  noble  tree,  even  to  its  roots  ;  when  it  has  put 
forth  signs  of  life  again,  they  have  done  their  utmost  to  impede 
its  growth ;  and  when  it  has  continued  to  grow,  as  in  spite  of 
them,  tliey  have  never  failed  to  manifest  their  loathing  of  it,  as 
an  obtrusive  and  unsightly  appearance,  bearing  fruit  like  the 
fabled  apples  of  Sodom,  fair  to  look  upon,  but  treacherous 
within.  It  so  liappens,  however,  that  now^  these  an*  the  men 
who  must  be  regarded  as  especially  careful  to  ‘  conserve  ’  this  sort 
of  constitution  !  We  have  no  patience  with  this  palpable  fraud. 
Conservation  ! — yes,  such  as  the  w  olf  bestows  upon  the  lamb. 

3.  It  may  be  said,  indeed,  that  the  Tory  party  at  present  in¬ 
cludes  a  large  portion  of  moderate  men,  w  ho  would  not  commit 
themselves  to  any  extravagant  course,  and  without  whose  con¬ 
currence,  the  other  section  of  the  party,  feel  as  it  may,  must  be 
comparatively  harmless.  It  is  not  always  wise,  we  suspect,  to 
trust  thus  largely  to  the  supposed  wisdom  of  moderation. 
Let  us  suppose  that  the  reinsof  government  have  passed  into  Tory 
hands.  Strong  measures  will  then  be  deemed  necessary  in  relation 
to  Ireland,  and  other  departments  of  the  empire.  Every  new*  aj)- 
pearance  of  disaflection  will  of  course  become  a  new  pretext  f()r 
a  more  strengthened  coercion ;  and  should  such  appearances 
thicken,  as  most  assuredly  they  will,  am))le  excuse  would  thus 
be  afforded  fora  ready  abandonment  of  all  pledges  about  resting 
on  the  Reform  Act,  or  on  any  other  act.  In  such  case,  we  can 
easily  suppose  that  our  moderate  Tories  would  regret  the  course 
things  w’ere  taking,  and  wush  the  Hotspurs  at  the  head  of  affairs 
to  hold  in  the  rein  a  little ;  but  they  would  not  fail  to  see  that 
their  choice  was,  between  bearing  with  such  excesses  from  a 
Tory  government,  or  allowing  it  to  be  displac(!d  by  a  govern¬ 
ment  of  Whigs  and  Radicals,  flushed  with  victory,  and  intent 
on  larger  changes  than  ever.  History  is  not  uninstructive  as  to 
the  extent  to  which  the  forbearance  of  such  moderate  p(*rsons 
may  lead  them,  when  shut  up  to  so  unpleasant  an  alternative. 
We  are  willing  to  believe  that  the  foulest  oppressions  disgracing 
the  annals  of  Toryism  have  been  the  work  of  a  zealot  minority 
in  power,  rather  than  of  the  whole  party.  But  experience  has 
shown  that  the  guilt  of  a  passive  connivance  may  be  as  fatal  to 
the  cause  of  liberty  as  that  of  actual  participation.  While 
Russell  and  Sydney  bled  on  the  scaffold,  the  policy  of  such  men 
«is  Temple  and  Evelyn  was  to  bt*  sileiU,  and  in  epuetness  to 
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hope  for  better  clays  !  Even  the  doings  of  Jetleries  and  his  com¬ 
peers,  in  their  ‘  Bloody  Assize,’  failed  to  elicit  the  slightest  ex¬ 
pression  of  complaint  from  the  moderates  of  those  times.  At  this 
moment  we  have  a  loud  outcry,  even  from  some  Tory  Church¬ 
men,  against  Oxford  popery.  But  suppose  things  should  take 
such  an  issue  as  to  make  the  clioice  to  l)e — between  tlie  ascen¬ 
dency  of  a  j)arty  who  would  give  over  the  pulpits  of  the  Esta¬ 
blishment,  for  the  most  part,  to  Puseyism,  and  such  an  ascen¬ 
dency  of  liberalism  as  might  serve  thoroughly  to  liberalize 
the  Establishment,  or  to  throw  the  nation  possibly  upon  the 
voluntary  principle.  Would  it  be  safe  to  lean  upon  onr  mo¬ 
derate  men  in  such  a  juncture  ?  Regret  the  alternative  before 
them  they  no  doubt  woidd,  but  how  prolific  and  j)rotract(‘cl 
would  they  be  in  excuses  for  delay  and  forbearance,  even  in 
such  a  case,  seeing  that  the  consequence  of  resisting  the  evil 
effectually  would  be  such  as  we  have  named?  In  all  great 
exigencies  of  liberty,  civil  or  religious,  there  is  danger  of  tind- 
ing  these  moderates  a  broken  reed.  It  is  to  the  fear  and 
passiveness  of  this  class,  that  the  immoderate  have  been 
indebted  for  their  power  to  do  all  their  unjust  and  cruel 
deeds.  Those  deeds  in  our  history  have  always  been  even¬ 
tually  checked,  and  the  time  of  retribution  has  come,  but 
in  the  interval  our  most  sacred  liberties  have  been  trodden 
under  foot,  and  the  best  blood  of  England  has  been  shed.  We 
have  no  wish  to  make  progress  by  means  of  intervals  so  marked 
in  the  future. 

4.  We  are  far  from  meaning,  by  anything  we  have  said,  to 
justify  discouragement  on  the  part  of  the  advocates  of  liberal 
principles.  It  is,  indeed,  far  from  pleasing  to  observe  the 
manner  in  which  the  enlarged  franchise,  which  owes  its  (*\ist- 
ence  toW  big  liberality,  has  been  turned  against  the  reform  party. 
In  the  majority  of  cases,  we  attribute  this  result  to  the  various 
coercive  expedients  resorted  to  for  that  j)urjiose  bv'  the  wealthier 
classes.  But  in  not  a  few  cases  it  has  sprung  from  a  selfishness,  an 
ingratitude,  or  an  idle  vanity,  little  short  of  a  dec})  stain  in  our 
national  character.  I  n  this  res jiect,  however,  the  advocates  of  1  iberal 
princi|)les  have  had  to  share  in  the  ex|)eriencc  common  to  those 
who  have  distinguished  themselves  in  the  cause  of  anything 
equal  or  holy  in  this  })artial  and  evil  world.  Their  good  has 
been  evil  s})oken  of.  In  extending  the  |)rivileges  of  freedom 
to  those  who  have  known  how  to  value  them,  they  have  been 
obliged  to  extend  them  to  those  who  are  unworthy  of  them. 
To  a  man  of  sense,  few  things  can  be  more  pitiable  or  humiliating 
than  the  attempts  made  by  a  considerable  class  of  professionals 
and  tradesmen,  such  as  crowd  our  London  omnibuses  about  nine 
o  clock  in  the  morning,  to  appear  vastly  genteel  by  taking  up 
the  language  and  airs  of  Toryism.  Sweet  souls — would  it  were 
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|K>ssiblc  to  ^'ive  them  tlieir  fill  of  their  own  principles,  !)y  making 
them  monopolists  of  the  felicity  natural  to  such  a  constitutioii 
as  ours  would  have  been,  if  such  vulgar  ohtruders  as  lih(‘ral 
statesmen  had  never  dared  to  meddle  with  the  stream  of  our 
history.  But  in  these  matters  we  cannot  deal  with  some  men 
as  they  deserve,  without  involving  far  better  men  in  the  same 
penalty.  The  same  short-sighted,  selfish,  imgratefid,  and  hitter 
disaffection,  against  which  the  several  Whig  governments 
that  followed  upon  the  lU*volution  had  to  contend,  still  exists ; 
the  men  who  have  deserved  most  from  their  country  appearing 
to  obtain  the  least. 

o.  But  matters  will  not  long  retain  their  present  shape. 
Should  a  change  in  favor  of  Tory  ascendency  prove  to  he  at 
hand,  we  are  desirous  that  the  contents  of  this  paper  should 
produce  some  good  impression.  The  gn‘at  interdict  deducihle 
from  the  argument  of  the  jireceding  jiages  is,  that  we  place  no 
tnist  in  the  professions  of  Toryism  ;  and  tin*  great  injunction 
deducihle  from  it  is,  that  in  any  struggle  which  may  lx*  awaiting 
us,  we  should  employ  all  our  means  to  the  utmost,  in  order  to 
narrow  the  power  of  Toryism  to  the  smallest  limits  |x>ssihlc. 
\\  hatever  may  he  the  diversity  of  our  impressions  as  to  the 
conduct  of  particular  men,  there  is  no  room  among  us  for  any 
difference  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the  importance  of  the  great 
principles  of  civil  and  religious  lihertv,  and  of  having  them  as 
effectually  represented  as  |)()ssihle.  If  we  sufler  ourselves  to  he 
divided,  or  rendered  careless  on  this  point,  the  effect  may  he 
such  as  to  embitter  our  latter  days,  and  to  furnish  matter  for 
lamentation  to  our  children.  If  there  he  any  true  lesson  con- 
veyid  by  English  history  it  is  this — that  the  fii(*nds  of  e(pial 
justice,  in  matters  of  religion  and  of  social  j)olicy,  can  look 
forward  with  hope  only  as  Toryism  is  weak,  and  have  every¬ 
thing  to  fear  in  proportion  as  it  is  strong. 


Ecclesiastical  Chronoliny^  ;  or  Annals  of  the  Christian  (  hnreh^  from  its 
foundation  to  the  present  time ;  containing  a  Fieir  of  Gmeral  Church 
llislorp^  and  the  Course  of  Secular  Ennts;  the  whole  arranged  ac^ 
cordintf  to  the  order  of  dates  and  dirided  into  seren  f^rusls.  lo  which 
are  added  lAsts  of  Councils^  and  of  Vopes^  Patriarchs^  and  Archhish- 
y^sof  Canterhurp.  By  the  Kev.  J.  E.  Riddle,  ]M.A.  flvo.  IjoikIoii  : 
Longman  and  Co. 

It  is  justly  remarked  by  Mr.  Riddle,  that  next  to  an  acquaintance 
with  the  holv  Scriptures  and  the  human  heart,  ‘  a  knowledge  of  church 
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history  is  requisite  for  every  Christian  scholar,  and  especially  for  everv 
student  of  theology.’  Convinced  of  the  truth  of  this  observation,  we 
cordially  welcome  this  volume,  which  has  been  prepared  with  great 
labor,  and  will  be  found  to  be  an  invaluable  companion  to  the  student, 
and  not  without  its  use  and  its  attraction  even  to  the  general  reader. 
It  supplies  a  deficiency  long  characteristic  of  our  literature,  and 
may  serve  to  aid  in  the  preparation  of  a  fuller  and  more  elaborate 
history  of  particular  epochs.  It  is  draw'n  up  in  the  form  of  Annals, 
and  contains  ‘  an  enumeration  of  the  principal  subjects  of  church  his¬ 
tory  arranged  in  chronological  order.*  Mr.  Riddle  has  done  wisely  in 
preferring  this  plan  as  one  which  combines  more  advantages  than 
could  have  been  secured  by  a  succinct  continuous  narrative.  The  his¬ 
torical  method,  how'ever,  has  been  partially  combined  with  the  chrono¬ 
logical,  by  dividing  the  work  into  leading  periods,  and  by  the  descrip¬ 
tive  style  of  those  articles  which  relate  to  the  principal  subjects  of 
ecclesiastical  narrative.  We  have  been  at  some  pains  to  test  our 
author’s  accuracy,  and  so  far  as  our  investigations  have  gone  are  dis¬ 
posed  to  think  as  highly  of  his  fidelity  as  of  his  unsparing  diligence. 
The  spirit  of  the  work  is  candid  and  evangelical,  and  its  general  utility 
is  too  obvious  to  need  any  formal  recommendation.  ‘  Such  an  outline 
is  valuable  and  even  more  or  less  necessary, — as  a  manual  f(»r  younger 
students, — as  a  source  of  information  for  those  ])ersons  who  have  no 
means  of  pursuing  the  study  to  its  full  extent — and  also  as  au  auxiliary 
for  various  purposes  in  the  hands  of  the  more  advanced  ecclesiastical 
scholar.’ 


I 


A  Brief  History  (f  the  Rise  avd  Progress  of  the  Lancashire  Cemgrega- 
tional  Union  and  of  the  Blackhiim  Independe^it  Acadcing.  By  K. 
•Slate.  London  :  ILnnilton  and  Adams. 

An  interesting  narrative  of  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  efficient 
county  associations  in  the  kingdom,  drawn  up  at  the  request  of  the 
union,  and  now’  published  for  general  circulation  amongst  the  friends  of 
evangelical  truth.  Such  specimens  of  local  history  are  valuable  on  many 
accounts,  and  w’e  should  be  glad  to  see  them  greatly  multiplied. 


Popular  Education.  A  PH^e  Essag  on  the  ‘  Injiuence  of  the  Education 
of  the  People  and  the  Diffusion  of  Knoicledge  on  the  Welfare  and  Ua^)- 
piness  of  Nations,*  By  the  Rev.  E.  S.  Bryce,  A.B.  London :  Ball 
imd  Co. 

This  little  volume  owes  its  existence  to  a  prize  offered  by  the  Glas¬ 
gow’  I  niversity  Liberal  Association  for  the  best  essay  on  the  influence 
of  poj)ular  education.  4'he  students  of  the  university  were  alone 
entitled  to  compete,  and  it  w’as  our  author’s  good  fortune  to  be  the 
successful  competitor.  The  essay  is  highlv  creditable  to  his  intellec¬ 
tual  acuteness  and  vigor,  and  giv’^es  promise  of  future  excellence,  on  the 
attainment  of  w  hich  we  trust  that  his  mind  wdll  be  steadily  engaged. 
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1.  Continental  Sermons  ;  or  Nhie  DL^courses^  addressed  to  Cmiffreijations 
on  the  Cofitinent,  By  J.  Hartley,  ^l.A.,  British  Chaplain'  at  Nice. 
IjOiidon  :  Nisbet  and  Co. 

2.  Sermons  Preached  in  St.  PauFs  Episcopal  Chapel,,  Walsall.  By 
Charles  Frederic  Childe,  M.A.,  Principal  of  the  Church  Missionary 
Institution,  Islington.  London :  L.  and  G.  Seeley. 

3.  A  Course  of  Sermons  on  Faith  and  Practice.  Delivered  hy  the 
Rev.  George  Clayton,  at  York  Street  Chapel,  Walworth,  1830,  1831). 
London :  Ward  and  Co. 

The  first  of  these  volumes  of  sermons  proves  that  their  author  is  ad¬ 
mirably  qualified  to  occupy  the  station  where  the  providence  of  God 
has  ])laced  him.  He  is  set  for  the  defence  of  the  g(»spel  amidst  hosts 
of  Romanists  and  infidels,  and  ably  does  he  wield,  in  support  of  the 
truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  those  weapons  of  the  holy  warfare  which  are 
not  carnal,  but  spiritual  and  mighty  through  God  to  the  pulling  down 
of  the  strongholds  of  Satan,  and  the  casting  down  of  imaginations  and 
of  every  high  thing  that  exalteth  itself  against  the  knowledge  of  God. 
We  are  glad  to  observe  IMr.  Hartley’s  soundness  in  the  faith,  and 
esjK'cially  refer  to  his  sermon  on  ‘  Primitive  and  Modern  Conversion 
Compared.*  We  rejoice  with  him,  too,  ‘  that  F*rance  is  at  length  open 
to  Christian  effort,’  and  that  ‘  after  the  lapse  of  dark  ages,  during 
which  it  was  an  edict  in  that  country  that  no  sun  of  righteousness 
should  rise  upon  it,  now  every  barrier  is  thrown  down,  and  we  may 
freely  go  to  Paris,  to  Lyons,  to  Marseilles,  to  the  frontiers  of  Belgium, 
and  the  valleys  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  there  and  everywhere  proclaim 
*  the  unsearchable  ricbes  of  Christ.*  IMr.  Hartley  has  entered  upon 
this  w'ide  field  of  Christian  labor.  May  the  Lord  of  the  harvest 
crown  his  exertions  with  abundant  success. 

W  e  are  not  quite  pleased  with  Mr.  Childe’s  address  ‘  to  the  con¬ 
gregation,’  to  whom  his  volume  is  dedicated.  It  is  neither  fiattering  to 
himself  nor  to  his  late  charge  to  say,  that  in  publishing  this  volume  in 
compliance  w  ith  their  request,  he  foresees  that  ‘  he  shall  not  have 
consulted  his  ow’n  reputation.*  The  conclusion  of  the  address  is  in 
better  taste  ;  ‘  My  earnest  and  anxious  request  is  that  you  will  seek, 
as  your  Saviour  and  your  portion.  Him  whose  power  and  love  I  have 
endeavored  to  set  forth  ;  and  that  ‘  not  as  in  my  presence  only,  but 
now  much  more  in  my  absence,  you  wdll  w'ork  out  your  salvatitui  with 
fear  and  trembling;*  remembering  that  *  it  is  God  which  wMirketh  in 
you  both  to  will  and  to  do  of  his  good  pleasure.*  The  sermons  are 
well  calculated  to  assist  them  in  this  great  and  arduous  duty — as  they 
clearly  point  it  out,  and  supply  motives  and  principles  which  with 
the  divine  blessing  cannot  fail  to  secure  its  effectual  performance. 
The  series  of  discourses  on  Repentance  and  Temptation  are  really  fine 
exhibitions  of  the  true  chastened  eloquence  of  pulpit  instructi<m. 

Mr.  Clayton's  course  of  Sermons  on  ^  Faith  and  Practice,*  seem  not 
to  have  been  intended  by  their  author  for  publication  ;  though  in 
passing  through  the  press  they  were  subject  to  his  revision.  In  the¬ 
ology  they  are  sound  ;  their  arrangement  and  mode  of  compiKsition  (we 
can  scarcely  call  it  a  style)  are  adapted  to  usefulness  among  a  certain 
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class.  In  p<iint  of  thought  they  never  rise  above  niedicuTity.  Vulgar 
expressions  sometimes  occur — expletives  often  weaken  the  force  of  a 
passage,  that  would  otherwise  be  effective — a  general  carelessness  per¬ 
vades  the  whole  volume.  Of  its  excellencies  and  faults  many  of  our 
readers  will  form  a  tolerably  accurate  notion  when  we  say  they  are 
included  in  one  word — they  are  Clat/toninn.  The  colleges  of  dissent 
we  trust  will  inspire  the  preachers  of  the  next  generation  with  a  pure 
literary  taste,  which  will  enable  them  to  compete  with  the  Established 
clergy  in  the  only  attainment  in  which  they  have  the  slightest  preten¬ 
sions  to  superiority  ;  though  even  in  this  the  dissenting  pulpit  can 
boast  of  some  rare  specimens  of  unquestioned  pre-eminence. 


A  Key  to  the  Bible  ;  containiny  a  Summary  of  Biblical  KnowleJye^  and 
a  Dictionary  of  all  the  Principal  Words  in  the  Old  ami  \eir  'J'esfa- 
nu'nts,  Ily  the  Kov.  Thomas  Timpson,  Author  of  ‘  I'lie  Companion 
to  the  Bible, ’  &c.,  cS:c.  Illustrated  with  Three  3Iaps,  and  a  Hundred 
and  Twenty-four  Engravings.  William  Smith. 

*  Young  persons  of  superior  education,  whose  natural  inquisitiveness 
has  been  (piickened  by  intelligence,  are  especially  intended  to  be  bene¬ 
fited  by  this  volume  aiding  them  in  their  studies,  seeking  to  under¬ 
stand  more  fully  the  saving  doctrines  of  the  holy  Scriptures.’  This 
sentence  is  not  ours  ;  it  is  the  author’s,  and  as  it  is  first  in  the  book,  we 
w'ish  it  had  been  a  more  favorable  specimen  of  the  general  style  in 
which  the  original  portions  of  it  are  written.  But  compilation,  and 
not  composition,  appears  to  be  the  writer’s  forte.  The  merit  of  the 
w'ork  is  that  it  fully  answers  to  its  title.  It  conveys  knowledge  which 
is  spread  over  many  volumes.  It  is  got  up  in  a  manner  highly  credi- 
tid)le  to  the  pid)lishers.  The  illustrations  are  finely  conceived  and 
I)eautifully  executed.  The  key  to  the  Bible  ought  to  have  a  place  in 
every  vestry  and  juvenile  library.  It  may  be  read  through  with  in¬ 
terest,  and  always  afterwards  consulted  with  profit. 

Canadian  ScetuTy,  Illustrated  from  Drain  nys  by  W,  II.  Bartlett^  Kn- 
yrared  in  the  first  style  of  the  Art  by  B.  Wallis.,  J.  Cousin.^  Wilmori\ 
Brandardy  Bentley.,  Richardson ^  the  [Jterary  Dejnirtnicnt  by  A. 
P.  Il  iliis,,  E»p  I\irt.  X.  London  :  Virtue. 

The  Rhine.,  Italy^  and  Greece.,  Illustrated  in  a  Series  of  l  ieics  from 
Dratciny.^  on  the  Sjwt.  By  N.  L.  Leitch,  Esq.,  Col.  Cockburn,  and 
Major  Irton,  frith  descrijdions  by  the  Rev.  G.  N.  Wright,  M.A.  Part 
1.  London  :  Fisher. 

The  Scenery  and  Antiifuities  of  Ireland.,  illustrated  from  Drairinys  by 
ff .  II.  Bartlett.  The  Literary  Department  by  \.  P.  B  illis^  hsq. 
liondon  :  Virtue.  Part  I. 

Tlie  multiplication  of  such  works  as  the  above  constitutes  one  of  the 
most  interesting  features  of  the  present  day.  They  are  admirably 
adapted  to  the  existing  state  of  information,  and  will  be  found  to 
exert  a  healthy  influence  on  the  public  mind.  1'hev  serve  to  render 
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jis  familiar  with  the  scenery,  liahits,  and  manners  nf  foreign  nations, 
and  thus  answer  an  important  purpose  in  the  intellectual  and  moral 
training  of  oiir  countrymen.  The  first  of  the  works  has  proceeded 
to  the  tenth  part,  and  we  need  merely  report  concerning  it  that  the 
favorable  judgment  which  its  earlier  nnml)ers  merited,  is  ecpially  well 
deserved  hy  tlu»se  that  follow.  The  second  and  third  works  have  hut 
jnst  appeared,  and  are  executed  in  a  style  which  atf(»rds  gi>od  promise  of 
their  being  every  way  worthy  to  rank  with  the  ])nhlishers’  illustrations 
of  ‘  Constantinople,’  the  ‘  ilediterranean/ ‘  Hv.itzcrland,’  iS:e.  The 
works  appear  in  monthly  parts,  price  two  shillings  each,  containing  four 
highly  finished  engravings,  together  with  apjnopriate  literary  illnstra- 
tions. 
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In  the  Presx. 

Mr.  Hyland’s  Translation  of  Dr.  Neander’s  History  of  the  Apostolic  Church 
is  in  the  Press,  and  will  be  S]>eedily  ]nd)lished.  It  will  ineludc  llie  alterations 
and  additions  of  the  third  edition  of  the  original  now  printing,  eoinniunicated 
by  the  author,  some  of  which,  he  has  informed  the  translator,  are  of  consider¬ 
able  importance. 

The  Life,  Times,  and  Missionary  Travels  in  South  Africa  and  the  Hritlsh 
Isles,  of  the  Hev.  John  Campbell ;  written  chiefly  by  himself  ;  with  Speci¬ 
mens  of  bis  Correspondence  with  the  Countess  t»f  Leven,  Sir  Waller  Scott, 
John  Newton,  Scott  the  Commentator,  Andrew  Fuller,  the  Haldanes,  Charles 
of  Ikda,  Wilberforcc,  Macaiilcy,  Grant,  &c.,  ^'C.,  with  an  Analysis  of  bis 
Character  by  Dr.  Philip.  By  Robert  Philip. 

The  True  Church  viewed  in  contrast  with  Modern  High-Churchism.  My 
Thon)as  Finch,  author  of  ‘  The  Assumptions  of  the  Clergy  calmly  Hefutc<l,’ 
.See.,  kc. 

The  Book  of  the  Laity.  Dedicated  to  High  Church  l>ivines. 

Jnat  Publhhed. 

F.dinbtirgh  Cabinet  Library — Italy  and  the  Italian  Islands.  JI  vols. 

Documents  and  Statements  respecting  the  Sulphur  Monopoly,  constituting 
grounds  for  Parliamentary  Imjuiry  into  the  Conduct  of  the  Foreign  Secre¬ 
tary. 

The  Christian  System  Vindicated  against  the  most  speci<nis  Sophisms  of 
Modern  Infidelity.  By  Rev.  Daniel  Moare,  B.A. 

Letters  to  Young  Ladies.  By  Mrs.  L.  H.  Sigourney. 

Hints  on  a  New  System  of  Prison  Discijdine. 

Letters  on  an  Address  delivered  by  Sir  R.  Peel  on  the  est.'ibllsliment  of  a 
Reading  Room  at  Tamworth.  By  Catholicus. 

The  Jewish  Passoyer.  ByB.  .1.  Bettelheim,  M  I). 

A  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art.  Part  H.  Oeneral  Lditor 
W.  T.  Brande. 

The  Kxiles  of  Lucerna,  or  SuflVrings  of  the  M  aldenses  during  the  Persecu¬ 
tion  of  IflBfl. 

A  Letter  to  the  Clergy  of  various  Denominations  ami  to  the  Slave-holding 
Planters  in  the  Southern  parts  of  the  Cniteil  States  of  America.  By  I  hom;iS 
Clarkson. 

A  Letter  to  Lord  Melbourne  on  the  Present  Stale  of  British  Connexion  with 
Idolatry  ill  India.  By  the  Rev.  James  Peggs. 
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Essays  towards  a  Ri^lit  Interpretation  of  tlie  last  Prophecy  of  our  Ix)rd 
concerning  tlie  Dcstniction  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  End  of  the  Present  World. 
By  the  Rev.  H.  Highton,  M.A. 

The  Siege  of  Granada,  a  Dramatic  Poem. 

Pictorial  Shakspere.  Macbeth.  Part  31. 

What  is  the  Meaning  of  Subscription  ?  By  the  Rev.  C.  N.  Wodehouse. 
Pictorial  History  of  Palestine.  Part  19.  . 

Truth  and  Love,  a  Sermon  Preached  before  the  University  of  Oxford.  Hy 
the  Rev.  J,  E.  Riddle,  M.A. 

The  Life  of  Luther.  By  a  Protestant.^  ^ 

Exercises  in  Orthography  and  Composition  on  an  entirely  New  Plan,  con- 
Uiining  much  valuable  information  on  various  subjects.  By  Henry  Hopkins. 
Fox  s  Book  of  Martyrs.  Part  2.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Cumining,  M.A. 
The  Works  of  Josephus.  Part  10. 

The  Scenery  and  Antiquities  of  Ireland  Illustrated.  Part  2. 

Canadian  Scenery  Illustrated.  Part  11. 

Ashantec  and  the  Gold  Trade.  By  John  Bcecham. 

Philosophic  Nuts.  By  Edward  Johnson,  Esq.  Part  4. 

Sennons  on  the  First  I’rinciples  of  the  Oracles  of  God.  By  Henry  Erskinc 
Head,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Feniton,  Devon.  Second  Edition. 

The  Calvinism  of  the  Church  of  England,  as  contained  in  her  Fonuularies. 

A  Manual  on  the  Bowels,  and  the  Treatment  of  their  Principal  Disorders 
from  Infancy  to  Old  Age.  By  James  Black,  M.D. 

The  Widow  directed  to  the  Widow’s  God.  By^  John  Angell  James. 
Biblical  Cabinet — Tlie  Revelation  of  God  in  his  Word,  showui  in  a  Graphic 
Delineation  of  Holy  Scripture  ;  for  its  Friends  and  Enemies.  From  the  Ger¬ 
man  of  Dr.  T.  W.  Gess.  By  W.  Brown,  A.M. 

Popular  Cyclopmdia  of  Natural  Science — Vegetable  Physiology. 

The  Apostasy  Predicted  by  St.  Paul.  By  Mortimer  O’Sullivan,  D.D. 
Mammon,  or  Covetousness  the  Sin  of  the  Christian  Church.  By  John 
Harris,  D.D.  Thirty-first  Thousand. 

Summer  Morning,  a  Poem.  By  Thomas  jMiller. 

The  Satisfactory  Results  of  Emigration  to  Upper  Canada  ;  compiled  for  the 
Guidance  of  Emigrants. 

Hells  and  Pomegranates.  No.  I.  Pippa  Passes.  By  Robert  Browninj. 
Anti-Idolatry  Connexion  Publications.  No.  VI.  British  Connexion  witli 
Idolatry  at  the  Presidency  of  Madras. 

Leicester  Gaol.  By  A.  Balance,  Esq.,  of  the  Middle  Temple. 

Agrippa  ;  or  the  Nominal  Christian  Invited  to  Consideration  and  Decision. 
By  Thomas  Jefferson. 

NVard  s  Library— Notes  on  the  Book  of  Genesis.  By  George  Bush. 

The  Best  Pew  in  the  Cliurch,  bv  One  who  sits  in  it;  a  Tract  for  the 
Times. 

Poc.ahontas  and  other  Poems.  By  Mrs.  L.  II.  Sigourney. 

Poems,  Ueligioiis  and  Elegiac.  Bv  Mrs.  L.  H.  Sigourney. 
t\mncxion  and  Harmony  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  ;  being  an  In¬ 
quiry  into  the  Redation,  Literary  and  Doctrin.al,  in  which  these  two  parts  of 
the  Sacred  Volume  stand  to  each  other.  Bv  W.  Lindsav  Alexander,  M.A., 


quiry  into  the  Kclation,  Literar 
the  Sacred  V olumc  stand  to  ca( 
Edinburgh. 

A  Peep  into  Number  Ninetv. 


Bv  Charlotte  Elizabeth. 


1  .  Mc  iivaine,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  Diocese 
of  Ohio. 

A  Faithful  \\  aming  to  Christian  Congregations  against  the  Oxford  Hcros}. 
By  an  aged  Presbyter  of  the  Church  of  England. 

to  the  New  and  Improved  Edition  of  Mr.  Wade’s  British 
History,  chronologicallj*  arranged. 
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